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Marietta is a good name for our College. We have those 
among our benefactors whose names might have been given 
to the College with much appropriateness. But they would 
not have desired it. Its present name identifies the institu- 
tion with the town. Marietta men founded it and they have 
most generously nourished it. The name has thus an appro- 
priateness aside from its being a designation. The name ts 
euphonious and historical. It takes us back to the most 
interesting decade of our national history. It was given to 
the infant city by the officers of our War of Independence 
just before the breaking out of the French Revolution that 
carried to the scaffold the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
and was intended to commemorate the sovereign by whose 
aid our Independence was achieved. 

| IsraEL Warp ANDREWS 


FOREWORD 


4 Bg TWO MEN to whose industry the historian of Marietta College 
is chiefly indebted are Israel Ward Andrews and Rodney M. 
Stimson. Dr. Andrews was an accurate and painstaking historian, 
and as president of the College had access to all its records. His 
addresses at the twenty-fifth and the fiftieth anniversaries of the 
College, and his articles written at different times to bring the Col- 
lege to the attention of the public are invaluable sources. Mr. Stimson 
was an indefatigable maker of scrapbooks, and in this way he pre- 
served many documents concerned with the early history of the 
College which would otherwise have been lost. He also frequently 
wrote letters to newspapers, giving interesting facts about the Col- 
lege, and his impressions, always optimistic, of its condition. : 

The published reports of the twenty-fifth, fiftieth, and seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebrations, including some of the addresses given 
on these occasions, are also valuable sources. To these may be added 
the minutes of the meetings of the trustees and of the faculty, the 
reports of the treasurers, presidents, and librarians, as well as the 
catalogues and bulletins. 

The alumni have furnished useful and interesting material in 
the minutes of their association, in the memorial volumes published 
from 1881 to 1892, in the Quarterly, and in the volume Marietta 
in the War of Secession. Individual alumni have also preserved 
interesting reminiscences of their college days. Among these are 
Samuel P. Hildreth, Jr., Joseph F. Tuttle, Chandler B. Beach, 
William Wells Jordan, Thomas H. Kelley, William G. Sibley, 
Charles A. Ward, and Thomas Coleman, Jr. | 

Facts about the library have been drawn from articles prepared 
by Miss Minnie Orr and by George J. Blazier, librarians, and from 
an article by Charles G. Slack, describing the Slack collection of 
historic documents. Much information about the College as a whole 
has come from Professor Joseph Hanson Chamberlin’s recollections 
of his long connection with the institution, published in the Quar- 
terly. 

A rich source of material on student life has been found in the 
various student publications, especially the Olio and the Mariettana, 
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and in the minutes of the Psi Gamma and Alpha Kappa literary 
societies. John Mills, Professor Edward E. Phillips, Mr. Slack, and 
others have contributed their own recollections in conversation with 
the historian. The files of the Marietta newspapers have, of course, 
been found valuable. 

In regard to the city of Marietta, as the setting of the College and 
always its loyal supporter, may be mentioned as of special value Dr. 
Samuel P. Hildreth’s Pioneer History and his Lives of the Early 
Settlers; the journals of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, the papers of General 
Rufus Putnam, and the histories of Washington County by President 
Andrews and by Professor Martin R. Andrews. 

Histories of other colleges in the Middle West, such as Illinois, 
Kenyon, Wabash, and Ohio University, have proved suggestive in 
their presentation of conditions either similar to or contrasting with 
those at Marietta. 

ArtHur G. BEACH. 
January, 1934. 


Wayne Jordan, of the class of 1924, has generously prepared the 
manuscript for the press, a work that his knowledge of Ohio and 
Northwest history, as well as his experience and ability, have specially 
fitted him to do. | 

M. D. B. 
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PART ONE 


(1788 - 1835) 


No colony in America was ever settled under 
such favorable auspices as that which has just 
commenced on the banks of the Muskingum. 
Information, property and strength will be 
its characteristics. I know many of the settlers 
personally, and there never were men better 
calculated to promote the welfare of such a 
community. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


\ANAAMY 


i a 


a ee 


MUSKINGUM ACADEMY 


1788-1835 


I. A ComMMONWEALTH Is Born 


Moo CoLLEGE grew so directly out of the plans and hopes of 
the men who settled and developed the town of Marietta and 
was such an integral part of their ideal of community life that it is 
impossible to write the history of the College without linking its 
story with that of the founding and development of the town. 
Marietta may be said to trace its beginning back to the dark days 
of the Revolutionary War when General Washington and his fel- 
low officers were considering the possibility, in case of defeat, of 
building a new commonwealth beyond the Alleghenies. “We will 
retire,’ said Washington, “to the Valley of the Ohio and there be 
free.” At the close of the war it was proposed to compensate the 
officers and soldiers by grants of land in the unoccupied territory 
north of the Ohio River which was ceded by Virginia to the United 
States in 1784. A petition to carry out this proposition was sent to 
Congress through General Washington. It was signed by two hun- 
dred eighty-eight officers, including General Rufus Putnam, General 
Benjamin Tupper, Colonel Ebenezer Sproat and several others who 
later were leaders in the settlement at Marietta. In 1785 General 
Putnam was appointed by Congress to survey the Ohio country but, 
as he was not able to accept the task at that time, General Tupper 
went in his stead. General Tupper’s report to General Putnam that 
“the climate, seasons, and products of the region are equal to the 
most flattering accounts that have been published of them” led the 
two men to issue an invitation to “the officers and soldiers of the late 
war and other good citizens who wish to become adventurers in that 
delightful region” to a meeting at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern in 
Boston on March 1, 1786. Out of this meeting grew the Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates. Shares in the new company were subscribed for, 
each share entitling the owner to eleven hundred and seventy three 
acres and a town lot within the proposed settlement. An organiza- 
tion was effected and the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler of Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, was appointed to travel to New York, where the 
Continental Congress was in session, and make the necessary ar- 
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rangements for the purchase of a large tract in the Ohio country. 
At the same time he was to secure an instrument for the government 
of the new territory which should be satisfactory to the men of New 
England who were the leaders in the enterprise. With a skill and 
patience that have won the admiration of statesmen and students of 
history Dr. Cutler achieved both these objects. He obtained “a con- 
tract for a million and a half acres at two-thirds of a dollar an acre 
north of the Ohio River, in the best part of the whole western coun- 
try,” together with three and a half million more acres, the Scioto 
Purchase, a project in which many Revolutionary officers, for whom 
Dr. Cutler had agreed to act as agent were also interested. At the 
same time, he succeeded in having incorporated into the Ordinance 
of 1787, the instrument for governing the territory, provisions for 
freedom, education, religion, the sacredness of private contract, and 
trial by jury, which he and his fellow promoters regarded as of 
supreme importance. Senator George F. Hoar of Massachusetts 
wrote of Dr. Cutler and this transaction: 
He was probably the fittest man on the continent except Franklin 
for a mission of delicate diplomacy. It now fell to his lot to conduct 


a negotiation second only in importance in the history of this country 
to that which Franklin conducted with France in 1778. 


Entries in Dr. Cutler’s journal during his stay in New York reveal 
his skill as a lobbyist: 
I was very indifferent and talked much of the advantages of a 
contract with some of the states. This I found had the desired effect. 


I stated the terms on which we were ready to close the contract 
and also that those terms must be our ultimatum. 


I adjusted my baggage for my return for I was determined to 
leave New York this day; paid my respects to all the members of 
Congress in the city and informed them of my intention to leave the 
city that day. They urged me to tarry until the next day and they 
would put by all other business to complete the contract. 

As a result of his firmness and shrewd diplomacy he wrote on July 
27: “The ordinance passed on the terms of our letter without the 
least variation and orders were given to close the contract.” 

The original contract (on parchment) made with Congress by 
Dr. Cutler and the deed signed by George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson conveying the land “to Rufus Putnam and others in trust 
for the Ohio Company” are in the library of Marietta College, de- 
posited there by Colonel William Rufus Putnam, grandson of Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam and a trustee of the College. 
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Of the Ordinance of 1787 Senator Hoar said at Marietta in 1888: 
I doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or 
modern, has produced effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting 
character than the ordinance of 1787. It belongs with the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. It is one of the three title 
deeds of American Constitutional liberty. 
And President Taft said in an address at Marietta in 1910: 


The provision protecting private contract against impairment by 
law appears in this ordinance for the first time in the history of the 
world. 

The Ohio Company under the direction of General Putnam and 
Dr. Cutler began immediate efforts to enlist subscribers and made 
preparations for the settlement in the new territory in spite of the 
jeers of those who had opposed the enterprise and had favored a 
purchase of lands in Maine. The scoffers spoke of the Ohio settle- 
ment as “Putnam’s Paradise” and “Cutler’s Indian Heaven.” A son 
of Dr. Cutler has described the departure westward of one of the 
two groups of the original settlers: 

_ The little band of pioneers assembled at the house of Dr. Cutler 
on December third, and there took an early breakfast. About the 
dawn of day they paraded in front of the house and after a short 
address from Dr. Cutler three volleys were fired and the party of 
whom his son Jervis, aged nineteen, was one, went forward, cheered 
heartily by the bystanders. Dr. Cutler accompanied them to Danvers. 
He had prepared a large and well-built wagon for their use which 
preceded them with their baggage. The wagon was covered with 
black canvas and on the sides was an inscription in white letters “For 
the Ohio at the Muskingum,” which Dr. Cutler had painted with his 
own hand. 

The pioneers crossed the mountains in deep snow in the spring 
of 1788, and at Sumrill’s Ferry, about twenty miles above Pittsburgh, 
built a boat which they called “The Adventure Galley,” later chang- 
ing the name to “The Mayflower,” whose “bows were raked or 
curved like a galley, strongly timbered and covered with a deck roof.” 
With this galley, a flat boat and three canoes, they journeyed down 
the Ohio, and arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum River on the 
seventh of April “when the sun was at the meridian.” A battalion 
of United States troops at Fort Harmar, which had been built in 
1785-86 on the lower or west bank of the Muskingum, welcomed the 
settlers, and a party of seventy Indians who were encamped nearby 
received them “very graciously.” This event so stirred the imagina- 
tion of Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, the historian of the pioneers, that he 
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wrote: “the birds warbled a welcome song from their branches, and 
all nature smiled at the approach of the strangers.” 

One of the pioneers in a letter sent to his New England home 
soon after his arrival at Marietta gave his impression of the new 
land: | 


The country, for fertility of soil and pleasantness of situation ex- 
ceeds any part of Europe or America I ever was in. We have started 
twenty buffalos in drove. Deer are as plentiful as sheep with you. 
Beaver and otter are abundant. Turkeys are innumerable. 


Dr. Hildreth a number of years later wrote a glowing account of — 


the region as he imagined it when the settlers arrived: 

Along the southern slope the full-blown dogwood displayed their 
snowy petals. In rich contrast the pink colored blossoms of the red- 
bud shed a joyous beauty over the scene. The woodlands were at that 
day like a well-pruned park, open and free from the incumbrance of 
underbrush, kept down by the autumnal fires of the hunters. The 
water and the air were both teeming with life. The Ohio abounded 
in fish. The agile pike, the fat grovelling catfish, and the silver-scaled 
perch full of spirit and action, with sportive leaps bounded into the 
air. Flocks of birds dressed in gorgeous plumage traversed the wind- 
ings of the river. The bald eagle and the turkey buzzard were among 
the commonest birds. : 

The settlement was called at first by several names, such as 
Adelphi, Muskingum, and Castrapolis, but soon the directors of the 
Ohio Company chose the name Marietta, in honor of Marie An- 


toinette, the queen who had done so much to enlist the King of 
France in the cause of the Americans during the War for Independ- 


ence. 
The directors showed their regard for the classics by giving Latin 
names to the mound builders’ works which were found on the pro- 
posed site of the “city,” naming the smaller of two elevated squares, 
or “truncated pyramids,” Capitolium, the larger one Quadranaou. 
A beautiful conical mound was called Conus. The broad graded 


road with high embankments leading from Quadranaou to the Mus- 


kingum River became Sacra Via, the small creek running through 
the town the Tiber, and the new garrison, which was begun at once, 
Campus Martius. 

The garrison was enthusiastically described by one of the pioneers 
as “the handsomest pile of buildings on this side the Allegheny 
Mountains and the strongest fortification in the Territory.” It was a 
square with block houses at the corners connected by “curtains.” The 
curtains were dwelling houses two stories high made of sawed or 
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hewn timber. On the tops of the block houses were watch towers 
and on the summit of one of these was a balcony for a bell. In one 
block house was a hall for public meetings large enough for three 
hundred people. The buildings as a whole could accommodate eight 
hundred and sixty-four persons. Square bastions or sentry boxes were 
also built at the four corners. The small cannon were mounted ready 
to be fired as an alarm to call in the inhabitants if Indians were dis- 
covered in the neighborhood. Governor Arthur St. Clair and his 
family lived in one of the block houses; another was used by the 
directors of the Ohio Company for their meetings and for a store 
house; a third was reserved for religious meetings and for sessions 
of the court; and the fourth was used as a place of entertainment. 
Gardens were laid out on the side toward the river. General Rufus 
Putnam describes the appearance as a whole as “grand and impos- 
ing; at a little distance resembling one of the military palaces or 
castles of the feudal ages.” A part of Campus Martius which is still 
standing was occupied as a residence by General Rufus Putnam for 
many years. It was finally taken over by the state, enclosed in brick 
and glass and made a part of a state museum. A small building used 
by the Ohio Company as a land office also has been preserved. 

Aside from Campus Martius the “city” was largely confined at 
first to a group of houses at “the Point,” as the land at the confluence 
of the two rivers was called. Within a short time there were about 
twenty houses built there surrounded by a palisade and block houses 
on the sides not protected by the rivers. A few houses were built 
outside the garrisoned or “Picketed Point,” including the log cabin 
office of Dr. Jabez True, the first physician of the colony. One hun- 
dred and thirty acres were cleared and planted with corn. When 
Dr. Cutler visited Marietta he wrote of this cornfield in his diary: 
“Tt astonished me by its magnitude. I should be as soon lost in it on 
a cloudy day as in a cedar swamp.” A road was cut through the 
woods from the Point to Campus Martius. Fort Harmar stood across 
the Muskingum River from the Point, and across the Ohio River 
Isaac Williams, for whom Williamstown is named, had begun a 
settlement a year before the pioneers arrived. 

Dr. Andrews comments on the fact that Marietta was planned 
down to the smallest detail before the pioneers left New England: 
“Everything was determined before they left their homes. The plan 
of the town had even been determined upon; the number and width 
of the streets, the form and size of the squares and blocks, as well as 
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the divisions of the town lots.” In the library of the College is a map 
of the town made by General Putnam in 1788, with every square 
and every lot numbered as they are today; the number of lots ex- 
tending from one to one thousand, which is the original number of 
shares in the company. 


Il. CuLTURE IN THE WILDERNESS 


M*® cLimpses of the life of the early settlers have been pre- 
served. The first Fourth of July after the arrival of the 
pioneers was elaborately celebrated: 

The day was announced by a federal salute at Fort Harmar. The 
flag of the United States was hoisted on the Fort and at the Point. 
At noon General Harmar, with the ladies, appeared and other gentle- 
men of the garrison arrived at the Point where were assembled the 
gentlemen of the Ohio Company and the other people who com- 
posed the settlement. Judge Varnum delivered an eloquent oration. 
At two o'clock the ladies and gentlemen were conducted to a spacious 
bower where they partook of a dinner prepared for the occasion. 
After which there was a program of toasts. The day was closed by 
a beautiful illumination of Fort Harmar. 

The Fourth of July a year later was celebrated by the reading 
of an original poem by Colonel Return Jonathan Meigs in which 
the poet fondly pictures the speedy building of a great metropolis 
on the bank of the Muskingum River: 

On every side the clearing axes sound, 

The oak and tall beech thunder to the ground, 
And see the spires of Marietta rise, 

And domes and temples swell unto the skies. 

On July 9, 1788, General Arthur St. Clair, the first governor of the 
Northwest Territory, arrived at Fort Harmar escorted by a detach- 
ment of troops that had gone to Pittsburgh to meet him. He was 
received with military honors and a salute of fourteen guns. Accord- 
ing to the diary of Sergeant Joseph Buell of the garrison he was 
“likewise saluted with a clap of thunder and a shower of rain. Thus 
was received our governor of the Northwest Frontier.” A few days 
later the governor crossed the Muskingum in the government barge, 
escorted by the officers of the garrison, and was received in the 
bower at the Point by General Putnam, the Judges of the Territory 
and most of the settlers. After several speeches “three cheers closed 
the ceremonies of the day.” 
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On July 20, in the bower that had been prepared for the Fourth 
of July banquet, the first sermon ever preached in English in the 
Northwest Territory was delivered by the Rev. Daniel Breck* from 
Massachusetts, a member of the Ohio Company of Associates, who 
was on a tour of observation. The congregation was increased by 
the Fort Harmar soldiers and the neighbors from across the Ohio 
River in Virginia. According to one of the congregation, “Mr.. 
Breck preached very well; the singing was excellent; and Governor 
St. Clair was much pleased with the whole exercise.” 

On September 2 the first court was held. The occasion is vividly 
described in the diary of one of the settlers, Colonel Barker: | 

The procession was formed at the Point in the following order; 
the High Sheriff, Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, the officers of the garri- 
son at Fort Harmar, the members of the Bar, the Supreme Judges, 
Generals Samuel H. Parsons and James W. Varnum, Governor 
St. Clair, Reverend Manasseh Cutler (who was visiting the colony), 
the newly appointed judges of the Court of Common Pleas, Gen- 
erals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper. The procession marched 
up a path that had been cut and cleared through the forest to 
Campus Martius Hall where the court convened. A large body of 
Indians, who had assembled for the purpose of making a treaty, 
witnessed the spectacle. 

General Putnam, commenting on the opening of this court wrote: 
“Happily for the credit of the people there was no suit civil or crimi- 
nal brought before the court.” 

During the course of the first year several new groups of settlers 
arrived from New England, including in many cases the families 
of the pioneers, so that by the end of 1788 one hundred thirty-two 
persons had landed at the mouth of the Muskingum. Among these 
newcomers was Dr. Manasseh Cutler who reached Marietta on 
August 19. He came, however, not to become a settler but to visit 
the colony. He had traveled seven hundred fifty-one miles from his 
Massachusetts parish in a sulky which he had “purchased in order to 
go to the Western Country.” He was keenly interested in the settle- 
ment he had done so much to establish and his journal gives many 
interesting glimpses of the first months: 


*Many Ohio historians have confused the Rev. Daniel Breck with 
William Breck, a shareholder in the Ohio Company. Records of the 
Breck family, memoranda left by members of the Cutler family, papers 
in the Pension Office at Washington, and an obituary printed in Hartland 
County, Vermont, in 1845, establish the fact that it was Daniel Breck 
who preached this sermon. 
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Landed at the Point. General Putnam invited us to his lodging, 
a marquee. 

An entertainment was given to the Governor and the officers 
of the garrison at the Hall in Campus Martius. We came over in the 
barge to the Hall with His Excellency the Governor. The barge was 
rowed by twelve oarsmen; has an awning; the sergeant of the guard 
in the stern; the word “Congress” is painted on the blade of each oar. 


Dined with Gens. Parsons and Varnum. We took a walk just at 
sunset and went as far as the great tree. If cut off about two feet 
above the ground it would contain sixty-four men, allowing eighteen 
inches to a man. The inside of the tree is not only hollow but has 
been burnt so that there is but a thin shell. Six horsemen could ride 
in abreast and parade in the tree at the same time. We measured the 
circumference as near the ground as possible and made it forty-six 
and a half feet. 

Visited by Madame Zanek, a squaw, descended from a royal 
family, daughter of the half-king of the Wyandottes. Her family 
were very well dressed. It was said that she had on three hundred 
brooches, and that her whole dress cost five hundred dollars. 

Went up early this morning to Campus Martius. The director 
ordered yesterday that this day the surveyors be directed to measure 
the Ancient Works; that the Governor be requested to attend; that 
a number of the largest and oldest trees be cut down in order to count 
the rings. Trees were found with as many as four hundred fifty-five - 
concentric rings. Examined the elevated squares and Sacra Via and 
measured the great conic mound and ditch. An opening being made 
at the summit of the mount there were found bones of an adult in 
a horizontal position covered with a flat stone. 


The first year of the settlement closed with a visit of two hun- 
dred Indians of the Six Nations who came down the banks of the 
Muskingum, some of them on horseback, with the United States flag 


at their head. They fired their rifles into the air as a sign of friend- 


ship and the soldiers returned the salute. The Indians were led into 
the garrison in military style, which pleased them. The next day a 
council fire was kindled and negotiations were begun but so deliber- 
ate were the Indians that the treaty was not completed until January 
g of the following year. At that time a-feast was held in the Hall 
at Campus Martius to which the chiefs were invited with the officers 
of the Fort and some of the proprietors of the Ohio Company. A 
formal invitation was sent through the Indian interpreter “to our 
brothers the Sachems and Chiefs, that we may in friendship and as 
true brothers eat and drink together and smoke the pipe of ever- 
lasting peace.” 

The first anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers, April 7, 1789, 
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was celebrated “as a public festival in accordance with a resolution 
of the directors of the Ohio Company.” An oration was delivered 
by Dr. Solomon Drown which was adorned with quotations from 
Latin writers and from English poets and clothed in the florid style 
of the oratory of the day. The occasion was greeted with such phrases 
as “Hail, glorious birthday of this western region.” The ladies pres- 
ent were referred to as “the gentle influence of female suavity.” 

Even amid the hardships of a pioneer settlement there was some 
social relaxation. “Last night,” wrote one of the settlers, “we had 
the first ball in our country, at which were present fifteen ladies as 
well accomplished in the manners of polite circles as any I have seen 
in the old states.” Occasionally, according to Dr. Hildreth, the in- 
habitants spent the afternoon in athletic amusements, such as games 
of ball, wrestling matches and footraces, in which all took part from 
the oldest to the youngest. These “were healthful exercises and fitted 
them the better to contend with their Indian enemies in any personal 
contests that might ensue.” 

Parties of young people from Campus Martius and Fort Harmar 
used to go down to Belpre as often as four or five times a year and 
join in the festivities of the young people there. These visits were 
made by water in a barge or a row boat attended by a guard of 
soldiers from the Fort. Musicians attached to the military service 
accompanied the parties. “There were no nice cakes or red wines, 
but the hilarity and cheerful looks of the company made amends 
for all besides.” 

Louisa St. Clair, daughter of the Governor of the Territory, came 
to Marietta in 1790 and made a deep impression on the inhabitants, 
especially the young men. 


She was a dashing beauty, wayward and unconventional. She 
compared to the more staid daughters of the pioneers as some bril- 
liant tropical bird does to the brown thrush. She dashed through the 
woods in a scarlet riding habit upon a fleet horse alone. She could 
handle a rifle with wonderful dexterity and in winter glided over 
the frozen Muskingum equalling in her skating any of the young 
men and excelling most of them. Withal she was refined and highly 
cultivated intellectually. Several of the young pioneers were madly 
in love with her, and one of them wrote some verses in her praise. 


An interesting piece of history connected with the early social life 
of the settlement is found in the reorganization at Marietta on June 
28, 1790, of the American Union Lodge of Free Masons. This Lodge 
was organized in April, 1776, at Roxbury, Connecticut, by a group of 
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Free Masons connected with the American Army. They applied to 
the Grand Lodge in Boston, and one of their number, Colonel Joel 
Clark, was “appointed and constituted Master of the American 
Union Lodge, now erected in Roxbury, or wherever your body shall 
remove on the continent of America.” Among the charter members 
were Samuel H. Parsons, who later became one of the original band 
of Marietta pioneers, Winthrop Sargent, who became Secretary of 
the Northwest Territory, and Jonathan Heart, who was Com- 
mandant at Fort Harmar in 1790. General Rufus Putnam was made 
a member in 1779. It is said that “both the seal of the Lodge and 
the name of the chapter were suggested by Benjamin Franklin. 
The seal was engraved by Paul Revere and consisted of a square 
and a compass surrounded by a chain of thirteen links joined at the 
top by clasped hands, above which were the sun, moon, and stars, 
and below three burning tapers.” Meetings of the new lodge were 
held during the entire period of the Revolutionary War, among other 
places in New York at “the Widow Sanford’s near Reading’s old 
meeting house”; at Nelson’s Point “where St. John’s day was duly 
celebrated, and during the day the Lodge went to the Robinson 
house, ten miles down the Hudson River where they were visited 
by General Washington and his family’; and at West Point. “The 
last meeting of the Lodge while it was connected with the Army” 
was held April 3, 1783, and “was adjourned to such time as the 
Master should call it together,” which occurred at Marietta on June 
28, 1790. At that time a group of Masons sent a petition to Captain 
Heart of Fort Harmar, who was a master and “still had with him 
the warrant of the old army lodge,” asking him to reorganize the 
body. Captain Heart decided after consulting “Brother Putnam, 
member, and Brother Benjamin Tupper, past master, to grant the 
request to form you into a lodge.” The meeting was held in Campus 
Martius. “The Lodge was opened in due form”; seven members of 
other lodges were received into membership and Captain Heart was 
selected master. The Lodge held its meetings at various places, 
among them being the Ohio Company’s Land Office where it met 
from 1802 to 1810. In 1816 a charter was received from the Grand 
Lodge of Ohio designating it as American Union Lodge Number 
One. Most of the founders of Muskingum Academy as well as 
David Putnam, the first preceptor, were members. 

The intellectual interests of the people were not neglected. A 
literary and debating society was organized in January of 1790, with 
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Paul Fearing as president. At the first meeting the question for 
discussion was “Is the Civil Government of the Northwest Territory, 
as it now stands by the Ordinance of Congress, calculated to secure 
the peace, freedom and prosperity of the people, and what is wanting 
to obtain so desirable an object P” 

A number of years later the Marietta Lyceum was organized by 
much the same group of men who founded Marietta College. Dr. 
John Cotton was president. Lectures were given by Dr. Cotton on 
astronomy, and by Dr. Hildreth on geology. Discussions were also 
held, the first one being on the question “Has the discovery of the 
art of printing been more beneficial to the world than the magnetic 
needle?” A reading room was opened in 1826 “next to the post 
office”, which was on the southeast corner of Putnam and Front 
streets. The fee for the use of the reading room was “three dollars 
a year to subscribers, free to gentlemen visiting Marietta.” 

Provision was made from the beginning for religious worship. 
Services were held in Camp Martius with such visiting clergymen 
as the Rev. Mr. Breck and Dr. Cutler officiating. When no minister 
was present others conducted the services. General Parsons wrote 
to Dr. Cutler after his return to Massachusetts, “On the Public 
Thanksgiving Day I was obliged to preach, much against my will, 
and such a piece of work you never heard, I am sure I never did.” 
Ichabod Nye, a son-in-law of General Tupper, tells in his journal 
of a service which he attended in 1788: 

Sunday arrives, preaching to be at Col. Battell’s upper loft. I went 
among the crowd, kept however in the background. There were 
Some Singers under the lead of Capt. Lunt, with him Capt. Grey, 

a very good Singer and others. They rose to sing in Meeting. They 
started on the way a line or two and got lost. I struck in with them 
and continued on till I found all the congregation in a gaze at me. 


I felt streeked enough as the saying is, however I aided Lunt until 
he got his choir underway again and I then got off as well as I could. 

The first settled minister arrived March 19, 1789, and preached 

the following Sunday. He was the Rev. Daniel Story, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. The terms of his engagement are explained by 
Dr. Cutler in a letter to General Putnam: 

—that his board be given him; that he draw from the funds raised 
to support preaching $4.00 in silver per week; that he be permitted 
to improve, if he pleases, a part of the land near the city granted 
for religious purposes; that the people be requested to assist in clear- 
ing and cultivating it so far at least as shall render his pay equal to 
$5.00 per week, and that he be allowed a reasonable compensation 
for his expense in going into the country. 
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After the Muskingum Academy building was erected on Front 
street in 1797-98 it was the regular place for religious services, one 
cord of hickory wood delivered at the Academy, cut and prepared 
for the stove being the price paid for its use for one winter. In 1796 
the First Religious Society was organized and in 1809 a church build- 
ing was erected. This was the First Church, as it was called, or the 
“Old Two Horn,” a frame building patterned after the New Eng- 
land churches, with double tiers of windows and galleries on three 
sides. It stood on the site of the First Congregational Church of 
today. 

The strong Puritan conviction of the pioneers from New England 
was seen in their interest in moral concerns. The use of “ardent 
spirits” was a cause of much anxiety. They were frequently used by 
practically everyone and no enterprise could be begun or brought to 
a successful conclusion without their aid. It is recorded that it took 
fifty-three gallons of ardent spirits to build a bridge across Duck 
Creek, and not even the First Congregational Church could be 
erected without the help of whiskey. Many efforts were made to 
control its use. 


In 1814 “a society was formed to promote good works and dis- 


countenance vice universally; particularly to discourage profane- 
ness, gross breaches of the Sabbath, idleness, and intemperance.” In 
1818 this society memorialized the state legislature on the subject 
of intemperance. It also established in 1819 three Sunday Schools 
in Marietta, one at the Muskingum Academy, one at the “brick 
house on Point Harmar,’ and one for small scholars at “Buell’s 


school room at the Point.” A temperance movement was inaugu- - 


rated in 1828 as the result of a church gathering at the neighboring 
village of Newport. Here most of the dignitaries assembled had 
become so intoxicated with peach brandy served by the hostess that 
they could not carry on the business of the meeting. The next morn- 
ing they were so humiliated that they agreed to have no more liquor 
at their meetings. Soon after this a temperance pledge was drawn 
up and signed by a number of leading merchants of Marietta who 
had previously kept whiskey on their counters for the free use of 
customers. The pledge, in the handwriting of Colonel John Mills, 
was as follows: 
Marietta, March 7, 1828 
The undersigned do hereby agree that they will not retail any 


kind of spirituous liquors, nor give any away in their stores from and 
after the first day of May next. It is understood that we may retail 
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French brandy and wines. This agreement remains in force as long 
as the majority shall direct. 

Other merchants besides John Mills who signed the agreement 
were Dudley Woodbridge, A. T. Nye, and Luther Edgerton. Soon 
after this the local ship builders announced that they would no 
longer furnish their employees with liquor. The result was a general 
strike, but in a few days the men went back to work. In 1830 a 
temperance society was formed with Ephraim Cutler president 
and Douglas Putnam, Caleb Emerson, Samuel Shipman, Luther 
Bingham and others as an executive committee. 

Efforts were made even in the first years to beautify the city. A 
committee was appointed to make terms for leasing and ornament- 
ing the public squares, and this committee reported a plan to lease 
the mound square to General Putnam for twelve years on condition 
that he “surround the whole with mulberry trees, at suitable dis- 
tances, with an elm at each corner; the base of the mound to be 
encircled with weeping willows, and evergreens on the mound; the 
circular parapet, outside the ditch, to be surrounded with trees; all 
within this to remain undisturbed by the plow, seeded down to 
grass, and the whole enclosed with a post and rail fence.” Capitolium 
and Quadranaou were to be ornamented in the same way and Sacra 
Via was to be seeded down as a public ground. 

The square in which the beautiful conical mound is situated was 
at first called “Marie Antoinette Square.” In 1800 it was made into 
a cemetery. Here, as the years passed, were buried many of the early 
pioneers. It is said that more officers of the Revolutionary War are 
buried in this cemetery than in any other in the United States. 
General Rufus Putnam, General Varnum, General Tupper, General 
Joseph Buell, Commodore Abraham Whipple, Return Jonathan 
Meigs, Jr., and many others of the men and women who made the 
first settlement of the Northwest Territory found their last resting 
place beside the beautiful mound with its mysterious suggestions 
of an ancient civilization and a long vanished past. 


Ill. THe Town Grows Up 


Ae HOUSE, a jail, a fire brigade, newspapers, banks, stores and 
various industries were soon a part of Marietta. The building 
used for the first court house and jail was erected in 1799 on the 
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corner where the First National Bank building now stands. It was 
built of “double rows of poplar logs.” Its bell was rung at nine 
o'clock morning and evening and at noon and was tolled upon the 
death of any citizen. “In this court house,” says Dr. Hildreth, “Paul 
Fearing, R. J. Meigs, Jr., and Jacob Burnet, the first attorneys north- 
west of the Ohio River, displayed their youthful powers and un- 
folded talent that few at this day could excel.” Across from the jail 
stood the pillory, stocks and whipping posts used for the punishment 
of criminals. A new court house was built in 1823 on the site of the 
present court house. After a disastrous fire at the Point in 1805 the 
citizens organized a fire brigade. Every householder kept a leather 
bucket and when a fire broke out, hastened to it bucket in hand. 
Lines of men were formed between the burning building and the 
nearest available water supply, and the buckets passed from hand 
to hand backward and forward. In 1832 a little hand engine was 
brought to Marietta. 

There was no mail route beyond Pittsburgh until 1794 and the 
arrival of mail at Marietta before that time depended on chance 
travelers down the Ohio River. But in that year a mail route was 
established from Pittsburgh to what is now Cincinnati, and Mari- 
etta acquired a post office. Mails now arrived every two weeks with 
fair regularity. It is not known where the first post office was located, 
but at an early date it was the building still standing at the south- 
east corner of Putnam and Front streets. 

The first newspaper in Marietta was the Ohio Gazette and Vir- 
ginia Herald which was published from 1801 to 1810. The name 
indicated that it was to supply the region south of the Ohio River 
as well as north of it. It had four pages of four columns each. The 
subscription price was $2 a year. It was printed at first in a build- 
ing near the stockade and later in one near the Point. It was Repub- 
lican in politics and supported Jefferson. A Federalist paper, The 
Commentator and Marietta Recorder, was published from 1807 to 
1809. In 1810 Caleb Emerson began publication of The Western 
Spectator, a Federalist paper. It appeared each Saturday. Its motto 
was “Be just and fear not.” In 1813 it was replaced by the American 
Friend, which was edited by David Everett, the author of the 
familiar lines: 

You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage; 


If I should chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
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Don’t view me with a critic’s eye 
But pass my imperfections by. 

A number of other papers were published for short periods, 
among them The Western Republican and Marietta Advertiser by 
John Brough, who later became an editor at Cincinnati and a Civil 
War governor of Ohio. The motto of his paper was “Freedom of 
speech is man’s inalienable birthright; the liberty of the press his 
impregnable safeguard.” The paper supported Andrew Jackson. 

Marietta’s first bank, called the Bank of Marietta, was organized 
by a number of citizens with General Rufus Putnam as president. 
It was located in a stone building on the west side of the Muskingum 
River which is still a part of the Putnam house a short distance above 
the dam. In 1813 the bank was moved to a brick building on Front 
street, just north of the Congregational church, and in 1831 a build- 
ing which is still standing was built for the bank on the northeast 
corner of Putnam and Front streets. The safe of the first bank was 
a heavy plank chest barred with iron.and secured by a padlock. 

A number of industries were carried on, such as bucket factories, 
iron foundries, tanneries, and flour mills. In spite of Marietta’s long 
distance from the ocean, the most extensive business developed dur- 
ing the early years was shipbuilding. From 1801 to 1807, when the 
Embargo Act put a stop to the business, there were shipyards on the 
Ohio both above and below the mouth of the Muskingum, and two 
more several miles up the Muskingum. Marietta became a port of 
clearance and in eight years “no less than twenty barks and brigs 
were constructed there and sailed down the Ohio and carried produce 
of the valley to New Orleans, England and Russia.” The first ship 
built cleared for Havana, Cuba, with a cargo of flour and pork, and 
was commanded by Commodore Whipple “who fired the first gun 
at the British upon the ocean” in the Revolutionary War. Captain 
Jonathan Devol celebrated the return of the Commodore to the sea 
by an outburst of poetry in which he pictured Neptune and the 
‘tritons welcoming him once more to his old haunts: 

The triton crieth 
“Who cometh now from shore?” 
Neptune replieth 
“°Tis the old Commodore.” 
The ships carried the names of Rufus Putnam, Arthur St. Clair, 
Muskingum, Marietta and Ohio to various ports of the world. One 
ship, the Nonpareil, sailed to New Orleans in 1805 “with her cargo 
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made up of two hundred barrels of flour, fifty barrels of kiln-dried 
cornmeal, four thousand pounds. of cheese, six barrels of bacon, one 
hundred sets of rum puncheon shooks, and a few grindstones.” 

In 1811 the first Ohio River steamboat, the New Orleans, built 
at Pittsburgh, puffed past Marietta and ushered in a new epoch. 
In 1824 the first steamboat traveled from Marietta to Zanesville. 
It was possible to navigate the Muskingum only when the water 
was high. A number of Marietta citizens were passengers, and so 
slow was the progress of the boat against the current that it took 
two days to reach Zanesville, the boat having tied up for the night 
at Waterford. The return trip with the current was made in eight 
hours. In 1847 ship building was resumed at Marietta. Pe 

The citizens of Marietta were active in the political affairs of the 
Territory. In 1800 Paul Fearing was a member of the territorial 
legislature which met at Cincinnati. He also represented the North- 
west Territory in Congress in 1801 and 1802. In 1802 the city and 
county were represented in the Ohio Constitutional Convention at 
Chillicothe by Judge Ephraim Cutler, a son of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
General Rufus Putnam, Benjamin Ives Gilman and John McIntire. 
An attempt was made to introduce a clause in the Constitution to 
permit slavery in Ohio on the ground that the Ordinance of 1787 
had never been submitted to the people of the Territory for ratifi- 
cation. Through the efforts of Judge Cutler and General Putnam a 
substitute clause forbidding slavery was adopted by the narrow 
margin of one vote. In his autobiography, Judge Cutler tells the 
story of this important incident: 

I well remember the excited feeling of General Putnam on this 
occasion. I had been for a day or two confined to my room with 
sickness. He came to see me accompanied by Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
his large eyes almost starting from their sockets, his whole form 
more erect than usual. “Cutler,” he said in a voice of thunder, “Get 
up, get well and be in your place tomorrow.” Gilman too was 
greatly agitated. He was rubbing his hands as was his wont when 
anything troubled him, and exclaimed, ‘““We must prevent this; I 


cannot, will not, live in a community where such injustice is sanc- 
tioned by law.” 

I went to McIntire and prevailed on him to stay away and not 
vote. There would be a tie unless we could bring over one more 
vote. Milligan of Jefferson county had often in the Territorial 
Legislature spoken against slavery, but in the Convention had voted 
with the Virginia party. In the course of my speech I happened to 
catch his eye and the very language he had used in debating the 
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question occurred to me. I put it to him and he seemed to shrink 
under it. When the vote was taken Milligan sang out his aye, but 
with so weak and trembling a sound that the whole house was con- 
vulsed with laughter. For my part I never felt so fearful a responsi- 
bility and never made so great an effort. 

The Indian War lasting from 1791 to 1795 interfered greatly with 
the progress of the settlement. The Indians had sent out word in 
the autumn that “before the trees had again put forth their leaves, 
there should not remain a single smoke of the white man northwest 
of the Ohio River.” The outlying settlers were gathered into Cam- 
pus Martius as far as possible. Guards were mounted at the block- 
houses and at the fort and rangers were sent out into the woods 
near by to watch for the appearance of the Indians. Owing to the 
precautions taken by the governor and by General Putnam, Marietta 
did not suffer as much as other settlements on the Muskingum and 
Ohio, but several men were killed, and on a number of occasions 
the alarm gun was fired and answered from Fort Harmar when 
there were reports of Indians in the neighborhood. 

Colonel Joseph Barker’s journal gives a picture of Marietta dur- 
ing this war: 

The territorial militia law made it the duty of the troops to 
assemble on Sunday morning at ten o'clock for inspection. Those 
who attended public worship, and there were few who did not, 
after the inspection marched from the parade ground to the room 
where service was held, preceded by the clergymen and Colonel 
Sproat, the Commandant at the Point garrison, with his Revolu- 
tionary sword drawn, and the drums and fifes, by General Putnam 
and General Tupper, the Commandant at Campus Martius. The 
citizens generally fell into the ranks and the procession moved in 
military array to wait on divine service, the fife and drum supplying 
the place of the church-going bell in the eastern states. In the case 
of an alarm on the Sabbath that portion of the congregation who 
were armed rushed out of the meeting to face the danger or pursue 
the Indians, which sometimes happened. 

On one occasion about midnight the cannon was fired and people 
flocked into the central block house. The first person who came was’ 
Colonel Sproat with a box of papers. Then came some young men 
with their arms. Then a woman with her bed and children. Next 
old Mr. Moulton with his leather apron full of goldsmith’s tools 
and tobacco. His daughter Anna brought the china teapot, cups 
and saucers. Lydia brought the great Bells; but when all were in, 
mother was missing. Where was mother? She must have been killed 
by the Indians. ““No” says Lydia, ““mother said she would not leave 
the house looking so.” After a while the old lady came, eee 
the looking glass, and knives and forks. 
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One of the exciting episodes in the early days at Marietta was 
the tragedy of Harman Blennerhassett who was drawn into the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr against the government of the United 
States. Mr. Blennerhassett spent the winter of 1797-98 at Marietta 
before he purchased the island, fourteen miles down the river, which 
still bears his name, where he built his beautiful home. He became 
a business partner of Dudley Woodbridge, Jr., and both he and Mrs. 
Blennerhassett often visited Marietta. Mrs. Blennerhassett, who was 
a skilful horsewoman, “accomplished the ride to Marietta in about 
two hours, dashing through and under the dark foliage of the forest 
trees, reminding one of the gay plumage and flight of some tropical 
bird.” In the summer of 1806 Aaron Burr spent some time at Mari- 
etta. Dr. Hildreth wrote: 


Several of the inhabitants received him with marked attention, 
while others looked upon him with contempt and abhorrence as the 
murderer of Col. Hamilton, especially the old officers, friends and 
associates of that excellent man. It was in September, at the period 
of the annual militia muster; the regiment was assembled on the 
Commons, and Colonel Burr was invited by the Commander to exer- 
cise the men, which he did, putting them through several evolutions. 
In the evening there was a splendid ball, which he attended, and 
was long after known as the Burr ball. One Marietta lady declined 
to dance with Col. Burr on the ground that he was believed to be 
plotting against the government. 


A contract for $2000 worth of provisions was made by Blenner- 
hassett with Marietta merchants and “fifteen large bateaus” were 
built for him on the Muskingum River by Jonathan Devol. These 
boats were captured by the local militia on orders from the United 
States government soon after they were completed. 


One evening in December the company of militia from the Point 
passed up Front street to the Washington street landing, entered a 
building there and prepared to remain for the night. It was thought 
singular that they should be out at that hour. In the morning it 
became known that they had arrested the men of “Burr’s flotilla,” 
as the boats were called, while attempting to pass down in the night. 
One boat got away in the darkness. The captured boats were taken 
to the mouth of Tiber creek where they lay until they began to 
decay, when they were broken up and carried off by men and boys. 
After the arrest of the boats General Putnam proclaimed martial law 
and the militia were kept in readiness to appear immediately on the 
firing of the cannon. A gun was placed on the river bank and all 
boats passing down the Ohio were hailed and stopped, in order to 
prevent any attempt to rescue the captured bateaus and to stop 
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any men or supplies which might attempt to pass to aid Burr’s 
expedition. 

Several distinguished visitors stopped at Marietta to view the new 
settlement. It is interesting to remember that eighteen years before 
the forty-eight pioneers landed George Washington in his trip down 
the Ohio stopped “at the mouth of the Muskingum and there viewed 
some ancient earthworks.” In 1798 Louis Philippe, later King of 
France, then in exile, stopped at Marietta on a trip down the Ohio 
which had been arranged for him by General Washington. He had 
ordered some bread from a fellow countryman, Francis Thierry, a 
baker living in Marietta, and while it was being baked viewed the 
mound builders’ remains in which he was much interested. Before 
the baking of the bread was finished he found the ice in the Mus- 
kingum beginning to break up and left in haste to get ahead of 
the ice, taking with him the baker and his oven. The baker later 
was put ashore and returned to Marietta. 

In 1825 General Lafayette made a short visit to Marietta on a 
trip up the Ohio. The American Friend and Marietta Gazette tells 
of his visit: 

The General landed from the steamboat and was escorted to the 
beautiful home of Nahum Ward, with whom he had been acquainted 
in Paris, where he continued for about an hour and received all those 
who chose to call upon him. The news of his arrival was announced 
by the discharge of cannon and the citizens began to flock around 
him, all eager to seize his hand and welcome him to the soil he so 
nobly defended. Among them a few patriots of the Revolution paid 
him their respects, whose hands when he once grasped he seemed 
unwilling to relinquish, and whose interviews were very feeling in 
themselves and rendered the scene very interesting to the younger 
class. He was again escorted by a large concourse of people to the 
beach from whence he embarked again for Wheeling amidst the 
acclamations and cheers of the people and the roar of cannon. 

The advent of the steamboat made the Ohio River the great 
passenger thoroughfare of the nation with the result that many of 
the celebrities of the ’thirties and "forties visited Marietta at one time 
or another. Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk may 
be mentioned among them. 

Marietta suffered during these years from fewer floods than in 
later years. Caleb Emerson wrote an account of these floods, or 
“freshes,” as they were called: 


In 1808 there was a fresh two feet higher than any before known 
called “The Christmas Fresh,” because it was at its highest on 
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Christmas day. In 1811 occurred the “Pumpkin Fresh,” so-called 
because pumpkins and other vegetables were brought down the river. 
In 1813 the “Ice Fresh” came on April first. But the “Fresh of 1832” 
was the most famous of all floods in the annals of Marietta. On 
February 13th it came to a stand at a height a few feet more than 
had been known since the settlement of the country, and was pre- 
ceded by a cold winter such as had not been witnessed by the 
“oldest inhabitant.” 


As is often the case in newly settled regions, Marietta was visited 
by several epidemics of sickness. The worst of these was in 1822, 
resulting in many deaths. The city fathers summoned the people 
to observe a day of fasting and prayer, ushered in by “a solemn 
service” in the Congregational Church. 

Ephraim Cutler, who arrived at Marietta in 1795, gives in his 
autobiography his impressions of Marietta and its citizens at the 
close of the Indian War: 


Marietta presented the appearance of three fortresses, Harmar on 
the lower Point, the stockade surrounding the buildings, flanked by 
blockhouses on the upper Point, and Campus Martius, a regular 
built fortress, a mile from the upper Point, so constructed as to be 
considered impregnable to a savage foe. The settlers had been almost 
from the first confined to a garrison life much as if in a state of 
being besieged. They were constantly watched by a practised, skilful 
enemy, who could safely approach them from almost every quarter. 
The gates of the garrison were seldom opened at early morning, 
and when the day was more advanced men went cautiously around, 
apprehensive of an attack from the stealthy foe; and when the sun 
set the gates were closed and barred. The effect upon the inhabi- 
tants which this state of things produced was strikingly manifest 
to one who came recently from the land of steady habits. This 
garrison life had broken up forever fixed habits of industry, and led 
to a fondness for sports and social meetings where drinking was prac- 
tised and hours were spent in jovial conviviality, which at the return 
of peace would have been more profitably employed in improving 
their rich land or in preparing more comfortable dwellings. The 
settlers were, however, almost without exception, New Englanders 
who had come with the habits of industry, respect for law and order, 
which characterized that people. Hence nothing like riotous or 
unbecoming behaviour had obtained an anchorage. It would be 
difficult to collect a more intelligent and refined society than could 
be found at Marietta, Belpre, and Waterford. Many of the settlers 
are remarkable for polished manners, strength of character, well 
stored minds and honest hearts. 


A visitor at Marietta in 1803 described the town at that time, 
fifteen years after the landing of the pioneers: 
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There are now within the town plat five hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, and ninety-one dwelling houses, sixty-five of which are 
of frame or plank, and three of stone. It contains also eight mer- 
chants’ stores, nineteen buildings occupied by public officers and 
mechanics, three rope walks eight hundred and fifty feet long (for 
the manufacture of cordage for the ships), a jail and courthouse 
under the same roof, and an academy, which is also used at present 
as a place of worship. A spirit of industry and enterprise prevails. 
The situation of the town is extremely well chosen, and is truly 
delightful. The appearance of the rivers and distant hills is remark- 
ably picturesque. Trees of different form and foliage give a vast 
variety to the beauty and coloring of the prospect, while the high 
hills that rise like a rampart all around add magnificence and grandeur 
to the scene. Back of the town is a ridge finely clothed with trees. 


In 1808, a writer in the Czncinnati Chronicle wrote: 


Marietta is full of interest and attraction to the stranger. Cover- 
ing more territory than most of our western cities, delightfully 
situated on the right angle formed by the junction of the Muskingum 
and the Ohio, it stretches itself out a considerable distance along the 
banks of the rivers, the business portion facing the streams, while 
the higher grounds further back are taken up with the residences 
of the citizens, many of which would do credit to Cincinnati. From 
Harmar Hill you look down upon the town almost concealed in 
the shade of its thousands of trees. It seems as if it were built in 
the centre of an immense forest. 


In 1828 the Rev. Addison Kingsbury, arriving at Marietta from 
New England, drove into the city from Newport in the stage coach. 
He described years later some of the chief residences of that day, 
as he remembered them: 


The first object that greeted our view was the Wilcox mansion 
subsequently the home of Col. John Mills. Rev. Luther L. Bingham 
lived in the house on Fourth street which in 1870 became part of 
the Academy. Other homes were those of Mr. Nahum Ward, and 
of Mr. Woodbridge on Putnam street, both of them with their 
venerable trees then in their glory; the home of Dr. John Cotton 
on Butler street, near the Muskingum, now a hotel, fronting a most 
beautiful lawn; the home of Governor Meigs then kept shut and 
dark by his widow; the three story dwelling of Dr. Hildreth on 
Putnam street, whose grounds and small garden were in better 
order than any other in town; across the river the stone house of 
David Putnam; and near by the dwelling of Col. Stone and his store 
in which an immense amount of business was done, and on whose 
counters stood a decanter of pure whiskey with sugar and glasses 
from which every customer was expected to help himself if he bought 
anything, and he often did so when he bought not. 
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IV. Sturpy FounpDERs 


HE GROWTH of population was slow. The Indian War checked 
ol Ratan other regions farther down the Ohio proved more 
attractive to some immigrants; and the opening of the Western 
Reserve turned the attention of people in New England to its fertile 
lands, which were also more accessible. In 1835 the population was 
probably not more than fifteen hundred. 

But although outstripped by other centers of population in the 
new regions it may truthfully be said that Marietta was very fortu- 
nate in the quality of its citizenship. The men who founded the city 


and carried on its affairs during its formative years were a remark- 


able group. Washington said of them: 


No colony in America was ever settled under such favorable 
auspices as that which has just commenced on the banks of the 
Muskingum. Information, property and strength will be its charac- 
teristics. I know many of the settlers personally, and there never 
were men better calculated to promote the welfare of such 
community. | 

Edward Carrington of Virginia in a letter to James Monroe 
spoke of these men as “the best men in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, a description of men who will fix the character and politics 
throughout the whole territory.” Many of the group were military 
men, some of high rank, friends and associates of General Wash- 
ington, and statesmen who had been leaders before and during the 
Revolutionary War. When General Lafayette visited Marietta he 
said of these men, “I knew them all. I saw them at Brandywine, 
Yorktown, and Long Island. They were the bravest of the brave.” 

William G. Sibley has illustrated with pardonable exaggeration 
the spirit of the settlement at Marietta as moulded by these men by 
contrasting Marietta in its early days with the settlement at Galli- 
polis which was made by immigrants from France, most of them 
from Paris: 

In Marietta were churches and the New England conscience; in 
Gallipolis, no religion and semi-weekly dances. In Marietta civil 
engineers, statesmen and blue stockings; in Gallipolis, sculptors, arti- 
sans and dainty ladies. In Marietta, a pillory, a whipping post, stocks 
and salt-rising bread; in Gallipolis, musical instruments, playing cards, 
dice, pleasure gardens, cakes and peach brandy. The severest disci- 
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pline and the gloomiest theology in Marietta; gayety, gallantry, and 
indulgence in Gallipolis. Round Heads and Ironsides of the Revolu- 

tionary War at the mouth of the Muskingum; luxury loving Parisians 
at the mouth of Chicawaugu Creek. 

Dr. Hildreth has also contrasted these men with those of other 
settlements: 

While many of the early colonies of the West were composed 
of the ignorant, the vulgar, and the rude, those of Marietta and 
Washington County, like some of the Grecian colonies, carried with 
them the sciences and the arts; and although placed in the frontier 
amidst the howling wilderness and tribes of hostile savages, exposed 
to danger and privation, there ran in the veins of this little band some 
of the best blood of the country. The band enrolled many men of 
highly cultivated mind and exalted intellect. There were at one 
time in 1790 no less than ten who had received the honor of a 
college course of education. 

The two men who stood highest among those who were respon- 
sible for the settlement of Marietta were Rufus Putnam and Man- 
asseh Cutler. General Putnam, whose father was a first cousin of 
General Israel Putnam, has been called “The Father and Founder 
of Ohio”, and “a man after Washington’s own heart.” He was a 
distinguished engineer during the Revolutionary War, according to 
Washington “the ablest engineer officer of the War, whether Ameri- 
can or French.” Senator Hoar of Massachusetts says of his military 
record: 


The first great military operation of the Revolution, the fortifying 
of Dorchester Heights, was due to Rufus Putnam. His military 
services also include the fortification of West Point, an important 
part in the capture of Burgoyne, and an able plan made at the request 
of Washington, for putting the army on a peace establishment, and 
for a chain of fortified military posts along the entire frontier. 


After the War he was representative to the General Court of 
Massachusetts, selectman, constable, tax collector, member of a com- 
mittee to lay out school lots for his town, state surveyor, and com- 
missioner to the Penobscot Indians. But “the town constable of Rut- 
land was planning an empire,” and he had the ability to realize his 
plans. He was made chairman of the committee that formed the 
Ohio Company of Associates, and later superintendent of the com- 
pany. He led the pioneers to Marietta and directed the building of 
the settlement. “The rest of his life is in large part the history of 
Marietta and of Ohio for more than thirty years, and the impress 
of his character is strongly marked on the population of Marietta, 
on their buildings, institutes and manners.” 
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Next to General Putnam as a leader in the enterprise stood Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler. Although he did not become one of the “adven- 
turers” he was largely instrumental in bringing about the settlement. 
He was a graduate of Yale College and had been given an honorary 
degree by Harvard College because of his scientific attainments. He 
was a clergyman, but had also studied medicine and law and prac- 
ticed them to some extent. His abilities were so varied that he 
might well have succeeded in a number of different professions. He 
was a scientist, a diplomatist, a statesman, and “in the accomplish- 
ments of conversation and social intercourse he is said to have had 
few superiors.” He served two terms in Congress and was offered 
by Washington a commission as judge of the United States Court 
for the Northwest Territory. He succeeded brilliantly in his mis- 
sion to purchase land for the Ohio Company and “furnished the 
occasion, the motive force, and the idea of the Ordinance of 1787.” 
He secured more subscribers to the Ohio Company than any one 
else. One of his sons joined the group of adventurers and two other 
sons came to Ohio later. He himself, as has been noted, spent several 
weeks in Marietta during the first summer. His ideas are embodied 
in the institutions of Ohio and the other states of the Northwest. 

Among others of the first settlers who exercised great influence 
were General Arthur St. Clair, a distinguished officer in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the first governor of the Northwest Territory; Colonel 
Return Jonathan Meigs, active in the Indian War, a representative 
in the territorial legislature; his son, Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., 
later governor of Ohio, United States Senator and Postmaster Gen- 
eral; General Benjamin Tupper, a soldier of the French and Revolu- 
tionary Wars, whose report to General Putnam after his survey of 
the Ohio country led to the formation of the Ohio Company, one 
of the first to bring his family to the new settlement; Colonel 
Winthrop Sargent, who acted with Dr. Cutler in securing the Ohio 
Company’s contract and who became its secretary and later secre- 
tary of the Territory; Commodore Abraham Whipple, hero of 
“many daring naval exploits during the Revolutionary War, a sec- 
ond Paul Jones”; Judge Griffin Greene, who brought “a wagon load 
of books” across the mountains; General James M. Varnum, and 
General Samuel H. Parsons, who with John Cleves Symmes became 
the first judges of the Northwest Territory; Paul Fearing, a Harvard 
graduate, who crossed the mountains on foot to join the colony, the 
first lawyer admitted to the Bar in Marietta, representative of the 
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Territory in Congress; Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, a son-in-law of 
Commodore Whipple, “six feet four inches in height with limbs 
formed according to nature’s most perfect model,” the first sheriff 
of Washington County when the county extended from the Ohio 
River to Lake Erie, in charge of military affairs at Marietta during 
the Indian War; Captain Jonathan Devol, the skilful ship carpenter 
under whose direction the “Mayflower” was built to carry the forty- 
eight pioneers down the Ohio to their destination, who built also 
a twelve-oared barge of red cedar for General Putnam, a floating 
saw-mill, and several ships that sailed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to the Gulf; Colonel Joseph Barker, writer of an interesting journal 
of the early days at Marietta, builder of the Muskingum Academy 
building and of the mansion of the unfortunate Harman Blenner- 
hassett; Sergeant Joseph Buell, also keeper of a diary, who was in 
the United States service at Fort Harmar when the first pioneers 
arrived at Marietta and later joined the colony and became a general 
of militia during the Indian War; Dr. Jabez True, Marietta’s first 
physician; Judge Dudley Woodbridge, a graduate of Yale, promi- 
nent in the civic life of Marietta and the political affairs of the Ter- 
ritory and the State; his son, Dudley Woodbridge, Jr., a successful 
merchant; Joseph Gilman and his son, Benjamin Ives Gilman, mer- 
chants and ship builders; and David Putnam, the first principal of 
Muskingum Academy. 

Practically all the men who settled in Marietta were men of high 
character, and many of them were of outstanding ability. The city 
still bears in many ways the stamp of their culture, their character, 
and their ideals. 


V. Musxincum ACADEMY 


HE PROVISIONS for education are among the most remarkable fea- 

tures of the plans of the Ohio Company and of the Ordinance of 
1787. The Ordinance contained the oft-quoted article, “Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” The directors of the Ohio Company planned 
to carry out the spirit of these words. They set aside “one lot of 640 
acres in each township for the support of religion, an equal quantity 
for the support of schools, and two townships of twenty-two thou- 
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sand and forty acres each for an university to be as near the center 
of the whole tract as may be.” It was Dr. Cutler who succeeded in 
putting this provision, “the land grant system of educational endow- 
ment” as it has been called, into the contract of the Ohio Company. 
Professor H. E. Bourne of Western Reserve University in an address 
at Marietta in 1888 at the hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the pioneers, said of this provision: 

The importance of the victory for the cause of higher education 
can hardly be exaggerated, for when once the concession had been 
made it became the standard of what the national government was 
expected to do for the new territories and states. This sagacious 
step had a share in rallying to the cause of higher education the 
liberality of the great communities beyond the Alleghenies. 

As a matter of fact since 1800 each state admitted to the Union 
with the exception of Maine, Texas, and West Virginia has reserved 
at least two townships of land for the purpose of founding a uni- 
versity. 

General Putnam wrote to Washington, “We will hew down the 
forests and therein erect temples to the living God, raise and edu- 
cate our children to serve and honor the nation for which their 
fathers fought.” The members of the Ohio Company used the pros- 
pect of higher education as a means of inducing others to join their 
expedition into the new territory opened by the Ordinance of 1787. 

In the late ordinance of Congress for disposing of the Western 
lands, the provision that is made for schools and the endowment 
of a university looks with a most favorable aspect upon the settle- 
ment and furnishes the presentiment that by a proper attention to 
the subject of education under these advantages the field of science 
may be greatly enlarged, and-the acquisition of useful knowledge 
placed upon a more favorable footing here than in any other part of 
the world. 

They also passed the following resolution: 

That the directors be requested to pay as early attention as 
possible to the education of youth, and the promotion of public 
worship among the first settlers, and that they employ, if practicable, 
an instructor eminent for literary accomplishment and virtue who 
shall superintend the first scholastic institutions and direct the manner 
of instruction; and the proprietors and others of benevolent and 
liberal minds are requested to contribute by voluntary donations 
to forming a fund to be solely appropriated to this purpose. 

While the pioneers were on their way westward the directors of 
the Ohio Company at a meeting back in Massachusetts resolved: 
“That a committee composed of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, General 
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_Varnum and Colonel John May consider the expediency of employ- 
ing a suitable person as a public teacher at the settlement now mak- 
ing by the Ohio Company.” In November of that year $200 was 
sent to Marietta for this purpose, the first installment of the millions 
that have been spent in education in the Northwest. 

Soon after the families of the first settlers arrived schools were 
opened at the Point, at Fort Harmar and at Campus Martius. Among 
the early teachers were Major Anselm Tupper, Benjamin Slocomb, 
Dr. Jabez True and Jonathan Baldwin. The plans for higher edu- 
cation were deferred because of the hardships of the first years and 
because of the Indian War, but Dr. Cutler, General Putnam, and 
others kept the project in mind. 

The first actual step in establishing higher education in the new 
territory was taken in the founding of the Muskingum Academy at 
Marietta. The first entry in the records of the Academy, April 20, 
1797, reads: 

At a meeting of a number of citizens of Marietta convened for 
the purpose of taking into consideration measures for promoting the 
education of youth, General Putnam was appointed chairman and 
R. J. Meigs Jr., clerk. The following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed to prepare a plan 
of a House suitable for the Instruction of Youth and Religious 
Exercises; and to make an Estimate of Expense, and the most suitable 
means of raising the necessary monies, and to fix upon a spot 
whereon to erect the House, and report on Saturday next, at 3 
o'clock P. M. 

Rufus Putnam, Paul Fearing, Griffin Greene, R. J. Meigs, Jr., 
Charles Green, and Joshua Shipman were chosen as the committee. 
The building recommended by this committee, which was the first 
building for the purpose of higher education in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, was a frame house “forty feet in front by twenty-four feet 
deep and twelve feet high with an arched ceiling. Opposite the 
door is a broad aisle, at the end of which is a pulpit against the wall.” 
In the center was an open space which could be filled with movable 
seats. It was divided into two main rooms, a small one for the 
younger children, and a large one for the other pupils, with a small 
cloak room in front. It was erected on Front street between the 
First Congregational Church and Governor Meigs’ house at an 
estimated cost of $1000. It was used for religious purposes and for 
public meetings as well as for education. In 1832 it was sold at 
auction for $460 to David C. Skinner, removed to Second street 
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where it was made into a dwelling house, and in 1887 it was de- 
molished. Subscriptions were made for the building by the citizens 
of Marietta and additional funds were secured by selling the seats 
in the building to the highest bidders, who had the privilege of 
using them on all public occasions. The minute book of the Academy 
contains a plan of the interior with the benches marked with the 
names of the shareholders who had the use of them on Sundays and 
other special days. The subscribers were also made proprietors of 
the Academy. Shares were placed at $10 and it was decided that a 
meeting of the proprietors could be called by the holders of thirty 
shares. A subscription paper was circulated to which the following 
resolution was prefixed: 


May 13, 1797 

Whereas; It is in contemplation to build an academy at Marietta, 
to be called the Muskingum Academy, by subscription, to be held in 
properties and monies paid, the subscribers, desirous to carry so 
laudable an object into effect, do hereby, each for himself, undertake 
and promise to pay to Jabez True, treasurer to the proprietors of 
the Academy aforesaid, or to his successors, in case any should be 
appointed, such sum or sums as they may, and do, hereby severally 
afhx to their names. 


To this paper forty-seven names were signed, and the total 
amount subscribed was $1162. As the first local subscription made 
for higher education in Marietta and also in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, the list is worthy of permanent record: 


Rufps+ Putnam ley! ie OG eee ene ee $300 
Charles! (Greens eke te Bal ee 40 
Ru Je Meigs) eeu eas et EOS ee 40 
Jabez True, vbr nD SAO Can ea ee a ee 36 
Joseph) Lincoln sci Mee Oia OS Con 20 
Ichabod:i Nyec 2 SO Se oe eo 40 
joshua Shipman.) Be eee ee pe a 20 
Ebenezer) Sproat. 2...) a eee En Reis a) One 40 
Paul Fearing 3 ' 0.0) 0), Soehe Si an ia ge en Ach Ne eee 20 
John Collins. eo en Ae Ea pea ee aa bentedet statis or 10 
Bar lSproate.. 02 ncn sacsitots, IAs tea beget MOLL pha Uda iS ae ean ee 20 
Joseph’ Buell .c jie Ces a 20 
William: Putnam. iia One 30 
Walliam) Bridge) (in layin otbrigk)m tee to eecideata sls eb, 
Perley lowe ts. i0 A Sa ae oe ac eG 10 
ames Vy ites. 02277 1 a a rer 2 a 10 
Josiah WMuia ro 20.0 5 ane edo a a 10 
Johne Brough os 22h ou ae ae ey ee 10 


NoelBowen nti, 3.04 0 Vitae gee ac coo Si aL ene ie 20 
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OT WRN RSTO S eS aii OSE Ca ARIA OE WS AB SN Na EL nt 10 
BSE NeL POULIN Samet c,7y ee NM re eee meee eG Yeo Doe LANs 10 
Mette ittCAU a sare ae kat cer ne eM eee le che eset 10 
RET Ch Ce. ner tose et 1) i ON AIT ee POR SS ee 15 
PIMENV A TELIE Ws. toi sete Th Cred yaa eRe tie CCE MLSS 20 
1a LSS fag NPE A A MOE Ny ee CA 30 
MPEP YMESLIL IVa Tse ieee sen 2/8 ty i ARON pe AU al ST Sie No) 20 
‘Soh Gy “Sux CRNA DURAN Saati aionuade Wiest eh pal ieee fl RR 20 
coy ss OPA TS Gl wet oe taMlben pa eal ace SLL CCI Sans AMSUIEE Ve ahs Seal be ey 20 
Enc eilt TR ayaa ol § ieee sabaeen na prea ia BEINN 62s CU ae ae a WARN Oe OR 10 
Mere iret ie kf) Ce. ne We as ee ote OEE) nd lh 10 
ocala TIRE al a a DORE cil DL A a ek 10 
Ec ict Veh 22 CD LACE ORS a A Se ncaa ND POS eh Ge a a oR 10 
Pemiserempe vol (ity Work) itiyecs Lote NC eR en 20 
Pere vcintosn. (in: brick) 2 eee hey ee ee ph) 
oa UN aT ga ARR A mR ACETONE NL kD Die Ae SRO 2 
Sik TRUBS INT) Jae Seg ROR NAL a at) I NG RS ia, eM 15 
MC CT coe a CSE Eee rent ae agin c yee eS oie 10 
Remrrermemm ect ites te OTN STR a Be uta aE AO 10 
= Se ei) Gala RETR SR AR Lhe PR 10 
OT sycp este, “Lik aE ep Se NN car aan ue ibe ihe) coh Ub So aN ee 10 
Berar SAT) ATIC SOM). ee eee a eae nee cot ES 40 
coh Ts Sra dh ASE ASG AREAL RO NP UNDP Dy oid DONA PAE SR CRN 10 
cies VOYS 0) eRe SE eee raed rt SUI. vn ny bet Sala inl A aU Oia 10 
(cei SALT e a Car mca a i a ORT SaM OS PaO Rd OS Sa 30 
ise ava tall aig Ta [Eos mane Dake Ra aS ata case tks UIE Ae vn AN 30 
MRAM TER) LLIN cee 04) Sh 8d ge Oe Say a PTCA Yn Sey Sa ei yd 20 


Funds were also raised by assessing the “possessors of ministerial 
lands lying on the Ohio River between Heart’s ditch and the south 
end of Front Street, and between Front Street and the Muskingum 
River to pay at the rate of one dollar for every third of an acre which 
they respectively possess.” 

The affairs of the Academy were managed by a committee of 
five of the trustees appointed by the proprietors. The trustees had 
the power to appoint a preceptor “well qualified for the instruction 
of pupils in the branches of the sciences” and they outlined his 
duties, some of which were: 

To teach the pupils writing, reading, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and the Latin and Greek languages, providing 
further that the parents or guardian choose what the pupil should 
study. To pay close attention to the language and manners, particu- 
larly to the deportment of the pupil generally. To cause some or all 
of the pupils to learn select, entertaining and instructive speeches 
and dialogues adapted to their several capacities and ages, which 

_they shall pronounce in the Academy before such audiences as may 
attend on quarter-day, which shall be the last day of every quarter. 
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To see that the pupils do not injure the seats, doors and desks, 
and to cause the pews and floors to be thoroughly swept by some 
of the pupils every Saturday noon, and the moveable seats and tables 
to be placed in order for the reception of the congregation on the 
succeeding Sabbath. 

To collect for his use each quarter as follows: 


For-ceading and, writing 10 eet teeu ne ye $2.00 
For arithmetic, English grammar, astronomy and geography 2.50 
For Latin, Greek, and mathematicss ue 3.00 


In addition sums ranging from thirty to fifty cents are to be paid 
to the preceptor and turned over by him to the treasury for such 
use as shall be directed by the proprietors. 

Provision was made also for religious instruction: 

Resolved: That the minister or pastor of the First Religious 
Society in Marietta shall have the liberty, from time to time, to 
instruct the pupils, provided it is not more than half a day in any 
one week. 

The Academy was opened in 1800 and the first preceptor em- 
ployed by the association was David Putnam, a grandson of Major 
General Israel Putnam. He was the father of Douglas Putnam, the 
benefactor of Marietta College, and of David Putnam, the abolition- 
ist. Mr. Putnam graduated from Yale College in 1793. In a spirit 
of adventure and without informing his family of his purpose, he 
sailed to France, arriving there during the days of the French Revo- 
lution. On his return to America he found that his father’s family 


had crossed the mountains to become settlers in the Northwest - 


Territory. He followed them and spent the remainder of his life at 
Marietta, retaining his interest in the Academy long after he had 
ceased to be its preceptor. He engaged in business and became one 
of the leading citizens. His home was the stone house on the west 
bank of the Muskingum near the dam. Other teachers were Wil- 
liam A. Whittlesey, a graduate of Yale, Nathan K. Clough, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth, Benjamin F. Stone, David Gilman, Elisha Hun- 
tington, also of Dartmouth, Caleb Emerson, and Levi Keyes of 
Ohio University. William Slocomb also served as principal of the 
Academy for several years and although not a college graduate he 

s “an excellent teacher and was held in high esteem by all his 
pupils and had a delight in educational work.” 

In 1815 the Marietta School Association was formed to buy the 
stock of the proprietors and carry on the Academy. The association 
was a limited stock company with a capital of $800. It was com- 
posed in part of the proprietors but $60 a year was paid the original 
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company for rent. The main purpose of the change, according to 
Professor Martin R. Andrews, “seems to have been to enable the 
patrons of the Academy to draw from the school funds of the dis- 
trict the share to which their children were entitled.” This sug- 
gestion seems to be confirmed by a call for a meeting of the stock- 
holders for February 5, 1817, “for the purpose of adopting measures 
to obtain for the institution its due proportion of the School Fund 
arising from the rent of Section 16.” 

The trustees of the new enterprise were David Putnam, the Rev. 
Samuel Robbins, minister of the Congregational Church, anid Sar. 
uel Hoit, postmaster. Dudley Woodbridge, Samuel P. Hildreth, 
Nahum Ward, and Daniel Green were later trustees. Mr. Putnam 
was president of the board. An interesting letter has been preserved 
which the trustees sent to President Kirkland of Harvard College, 
to President Wheelock of Dartmouth and to Professor Day of Yale, 
asking them to name a suitable person to act as principal of the 
reorganized Academy. They wished to maintain the high standard 
of the Academy, for they state that they desire “an instructor who 
has had a regular college education,” and is “capable of teaching 
all those branches that are usually taught in the best academies.” 
They offer a salary of $600 per annum, and state that this sum will 
““nsure a respectable establishment, as living is as cheap in Marietta 
as in any part of the United States, board and lodging in the best 
families being obtainable at $2.50 per week.” The people of Mari- 
etta, they explain, are “attached to the Yankee manners and cus- 
toms.” They prefer a teacher “who has a family or who is disposed 
to make instruction a profession.” Not more than “fifty pupils of 
both sexes can be accommodated.” In response to this letter Presi- 
dent Wheelock of Dartmouth recommended Elisha Huntington, 
the son of the parish minister of Topsfield, Massachusetts, and a 
member of the graduating class of that year. Mr. Huntington 
proved to be a happy choice. After teaching a number of years in 
Marietta he returned to Massachusetts, studied medicine, became a 
practicing physician in Lowell, also mayor of the city, and lieu- 
tenant governor of the state. One of his sons was a major in the 
United States Army during the Civil War and another was rector 
of Grace Episcopal Church in New York City. 

The tuition in the Academy was fixed by the new board at $4 
per quarter for those pupils whose parents were stockholders, and $5 
for others. Each pupil was also required to “pay the preceptor 12% 
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cents per quarter for the purpose of having some person to cut the 
wood, make the fires and sweep the room.” In this way $3.50 was 
collected in the first quarter of 1816 from twenty-eight pupils. Later 
each pupil was required to pay “twenty-five cents per quarter to 
defray some part of the expense for fuel.” Another expense is sug- 
gested in a resolution of the trustees, probably made necessary by 
experience, that “any pupil who shall break any panes of glass shall 
be required to pay 25 cents for each pane broken and cause the same 
to be replaced by a glazier without delay; and in case the scholars 
do not inform or can not ascertain who may have broken any glass 
the scholars attending the school shall be chargeable with the same, 
and the preceptor shall assess their parents.” The report of the 
treasurer for October 7, 1816, gives the expenses of the Academy for “ 
the preceding quarter: 


Ho’ Mr Huntington, forssalary [i er $150.00 
Ror Rent ofxBuilding ie Wie ves Sy eae ee 15.00 

Advanced to David Putnam to purchase a Globe and Books 
in «Philadelphia. 20) 20) ie oe Sh eae eee 40.00 
PorM25, bushels of coals and.ha(u)ling: sae a ee 12.92 
For:ten cords of wood :for) the schooli ei eee 20.00 
$237.92 


The receipts for this quarter from tuition were $147.32. The need 
of more money was met by a resolution that “an installment of two 
dollars on each share of the capital stock be paid by the respective - 
stockholders to the treasurer on or before the 29th day of July in- 
stant.” By this means $46 was received, and again on October 17 
another installment of two dollars was called for to be paid “on or 
before the 26th of December next.” 

Detailed directions for the daily reading of the Bible were given 
by the trustees: 

A portion of the Bible shall be read at least once by each of 
the three first higher classes; and while one class is reading the others 
shall be required to suspend their respective studies and give their 
attention to the reading. 

Also, at the close of the quarter three Bibles of the stereotype 
edition shall be offered as premiums to be awarded on the certificate 
of the Preceptor, to those three scholars, one in each of the classes 
mentioned, who shall be adjudged to have excelled either in the 
manner of reading or in the knowledge acquired of the two first 
books of the Pentateuch. Two dollars worth of books shall be dis- 


tributed to each of the other classes either for good behavior or for 
excelling in performances. 
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The register of pupils in the Academy in 1817 contains many 
familiar names in early Marietta history. The first name in the 
register in each case is that of the parent or guardian who is respon- 
sible for the tuition: 
Levi Barber—David Barber, Austin Barber 
Wm. Crawford—Wnm. Crawford 
Nath’l Dodge—Hannah Dodge, Dudley Dodge 
Joseph Evans—Joseph Evans 
Dan’! Green—Mary Green, Richard Green 
Alex’r Henderson—Geo. W. Henderson, John A. Henderson, 
Mary P. Henderson, Sarah M. Henderson 
S. P. Hildreth—Mary Ann Hildreth, Charles C. Hildreth, 
George C. Hildreth 
Alex’r Lawson—Alex’r Lawson 
Rufus Putnam—Henry Putnam 
David Putnam—Charles M. Putnam, Peter P. Putnam, Douglas 
Putnam, David Putnam 
John B. Regnier—Alfred Regnier, Felix Regnier 
Wm. Skinner—David Skinner, Wm. S. Skinner 
D. Woodbridge Jr.—Jane D. Woodbridge 
Joseph Wood—James Wood 
John Webber—John Webber 
James Whitney—David Whitney 
Ichabod Nye—Rowena Nye, Huldah Nye, Edward Nye 
Jonathan Cram—Rebecca Cram, John O. Cram, Mary Cram 
John Green—Dudley Green, Alonzo Green, William Sprague 
Caleb Emerson—Mary Emerson, William Emerson 
Azariah Pratt—Lucy Pratt, Azariah Pratt 
Joshua Shipman—Samuel Shipman, Joseph Shipman 
Samuel P. Robbins—Samuel P. Robbins 
Samuel Whipple—Percival H. Pardee 
Christopher Burlingame—Edward Burlingame 
Samuel Sharpe—James Sharpe 
—William Glines 
Announcements of the opening of the new Academy were made 
in the local newspapers from year to year. The first appeared No- 
vember 9, 1815, as an advertisement in The American Friend: 
The trustees of the Marietta School Association take this method 
of notifying the inhabitants of Marietta and its vicinity that a 
school has this day commenced under the superintendence of Mr. 
Huntington, in which will be taught the Latin and Greek languages, 
mathematics, and various branches of English literature. Eight or 
ten additional scholars may be admitted on application to any one 


of the undersigned trustees. IDY aired eee: 


SAMUEL P. RospsBins 
SAMUEL Hotirt 
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On July 24, 1818, an advertisement in the same paper stated 
that rates for tuition had been increased except for reading and 
writing: 

Notice: The undersigned informs his friends and the public 
generally that he intends to commence school in the Muskingum 
Academy on Monday, the third day of August next. 

Terms of tuition: 


Matinvor (creek ner quarter ie aesat bee eaten oe nies $5.00 
English*Grammar,: Arithmetic, etc tere ae oe 3.00 
PReading and) Writing. ccs ae ee neces 2.00 


The expense of house rent will be equally apportioned among the 
scholars. 

ExvisHa HuNTINGTON 

Again on November 7, 1820, appeared the announcement by the 
trustees of a new principal and also of an enlargement of the school 
and a reduction in the tuition: 

The Trustees of the Muskingum Academy at Marietta give notice 
that they have made such alterations in their house and school as to 
accommodate two schools, that they have engaged Mr. William 
Slocomb to take charge of the same, and that the school will com- 
mence on the 4th of December next, until which time application 
for the admission of scholars may be made to Dr. Hildreth, after — 
that to Mr. Slocomb. The price of tuition will be three dollars the 
quarter. 

D. Putnam 

NaHum Warp 

Dan’L GREEN 

S. P. Hrvprertu - 
Trustees 

Many of the records of the Academy have been lost but appar- 
ently it was continued until after the Rev. Luther Bingham had 
begun his private school from which grew the Institute of Educa- 
tion, which, according to Dr. Andrews, “may be called the successor 
to the Muskingum Academy. Out of this Academy, as a lineal de- 
scendant came, after a time, Marietta College, which is proud to 
acknowledge these deep-laid roots. Muskingum Academy was in 
continuous use under various preceptors until 1832 when the build- 
ing was sold.” 

Several other private schools and academies were established 
in Marietta but they bear no direct relation to the history of the 
College. In 1844 the Harmar Academy was organized with a build- 
ing provided at a cost of $2000. In the year 1847-48 it enrolled one 
hundred sixty pupils. It drew “from all the more important set- 
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tlements in the county and from Cincinnati, Xenia and Wheeling.” 
The male and female departments were separate. In 1849 it be- 
came the high school department of the Harmar public school sys- 
tem. 
The Western Liberal Institute was founded in 1850 by a num- 
ber of Marietta and Harmar Universalists interested in higher edu- 
cation. They erected three buildings on Second street near Butler, 
one for the Institute, one for a church, and one for a library. The 
Institute was carried on for several years and was discontinued be- 
cause its sponsors were unable to obtain adequate financial support. 

These schools of different types testify to the passion for educa- 
tion which the pioneers brought with them from New England 
and which has made Marietta a center of higher education. 


VI. THe AcapeMy Becomes A COLLEGE 

D* Cuter and General Putnam had planned from the begin- 

ning to have not only an academy patterned after the academies 
of New England but also a university. Dr. Cutler had insisted on 
two townships being set aside as a foundation for a university and 
when he visited the new settlement in the summer of 1788 he record- 
ed in his journal that he and General Putnam one day “climbed the 
high hill northwest of Fort Harmar and proposed that the univer- 
sity should be on this hill.” Their intention was at that time appar- 


ently to have the university located at Marietta, and they hoped to 


get funds from Congress to aid in its immediate establishment. But 
the financial embarrassments of the Ohio Company and the un- 
certainties and hardships of the Indian War period which checked 
immigration made it impossible to realize their hopes at that time, 
and when the project was taken up later a location in Athens County 
was selected, probably because it was nearer the Territory’s center 
of population. But no part of the colonization scheme interested 
these men more than the provision for a university. In 1800 at the 
request of General Putnam, Dr. Cutler drew up a plan for the uni- 
versity, which he proposed to call the American Western University. 
He thought of it as a university for the whole Northwest Territory. 
The purpose of the university, he said, was “to interest youth in 
all the various branches of the liberal arts and sciences, to promote 
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good education, piety, religion, and morality.” He agreed with Gen- 


eral Putnam that a university in the new territory “will have a most 


favorable effect upon the manners of the people and remove the 
danger they will be always under of becoming the victims of the 
art of designing men.” Professor Bourne has called attention to the 
fact that in the provision of Dr. Cutler and General Putnam for the 
study of Latin and Greek in Dr. Cutler’s enthusiasm for a univer- 
sity which should undertake scientific research, and in General Put- 
nam’s conviction that only through education could the new territory 
protect itself against the arts of the intriguer, are found “the three 
principles which any sound education must possess, the transmission 
of the best that other generations have thought, the furtherance of 
the realm of science by investigation, and the preparation of the 
citizens for self government,” and that the striking thing about the 
plans of these men was “their determination that the university 
should mould the life of the community rather than be the product 
of an eventual appearance in the community of a sense of intellectual 
need. In the thought of Manasseh Cutler and Rufus Putnam higher 
education was an integral part of their schemes of colonization.” 

When the university was finally established at Athens in 1804 
the ideas of Dr. Cutler and General Putnam were largely carried 
out. The historian of Ohio University says of Dr. Cutler: “He pre- 
pared the outlines of the original plans of the organization and 
management, as well as its first curriculum.” The first building was 
named Cutler Hall in recognition of his services. His son, Judge 
Ephraim Cutler, was long a trustee. Marietta was closely associated 
with the University during its formative years. Five of the twelve 
trustees elected in 1804 were from Marietta. 

Marietta’s collegiate institution, however, as already stated, was 
to come rather through a gradual evolution from the Muskingum 
Academy. In 1830 the Institute of Education was established by the 
Rev. Luther Bingham, a graduate of Middlebury College and at that 
time pastor of the First Congregational Church in Marietta. He 
was a man of great energy and deeply interested in education. He 
was said to have had “two great passions, the education of the young 
and temperance or rather total abstinence from all kinds of stimu- 
lating drinks including tea and coffee.” He deserves to be remem- 
bered as the moving spirit in the founding of Marietta College. As 
early as 1826 he had begun giving private instruction and his work 
was highly successful. His school included four departments, the 
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two higher ones being known respectively as the High School and 
the Ladies’ Seminary. Mr. Bingham in his opening announcement 
in September, 1830, says of the High School: 

It is intended that this school shall be equal to the best Academies 
and High Schools of the East. For this purpose an extensive apparatus 
has been purchased for this department, at an expense of about 
$200.00, comprising sets of chemical, geometrical, astronomical, and 
philosophical apparatus, including an air pump. Also one set of Large 
and Elegant Maps, the most recent and complete that have been 
offered to the public, exhibiting the entire surface of the Earth. 

Outlining his proposed course of study, he mentions “Geography, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geometry, Rhetoric, Logic, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Chemistry, Composition, the Latin and Greek 
Languages. A classical! teacher will always be employed in this 
department.” Although the High School and the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary are to be kept separate, “the apparatus of the High School 
will be used also for the Ladies’ Seminary, and all the experiments 
will be performed before the two schools combined.” The charge 
for tuition for those whose courses did not include Latin and Greek 
was $4 a quarter, and for students of the classics $5. 

An interesting fact about the Institute of Education is the for- 
mation in July, 1831, of the “Manual Labor Association of the Young 
Men of the High School.” Their association was entirely voluntary 
and seems to be the original school fraternity in Marietta as well as 
the earliest athletic organization. According to the constitution “the 
object of the Association shall be the formation of health and vigor 
both of body and mind by a regular system of manual exercise.” 
Members of the association must be proposed by the president and 
accepted by a “vote of the majority of members, and any member 
whose carelessness or inattention or indifference to his work shall 
be considered by the Prudential Committee unprofitable to the As- 
sociation may be dismissed by a vote of two thirds of the members.” 
The Prudential Committee was to “provide stock and materials for 
the shop, make contracts, set a daily valuation upon the work of 
the members and manage the business and finances of the Associa- 
tion.” The rules were very strict and a system of fines was provided 
to enforce them. The hours of labor were from “five to seven in the 
evening.” Every member “must replace every tool that he has used 
at the close of labor, must not take any of the stock for any private 
purpose, and must report to the Prudential Committee at the close 
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of each week the amount of finished work he has carried out of the 
shop.” The amount of labor of each member was carefully esti- 
mated and “at the close of each quarter a dividend shall be paid of 
the monies received to each member, according to the credit he has 
received for labor by the Prudential Committee.” Monitors were 
appointed, one of whose duties was to collect a fine of 12% cents 
for every absence and 6% cents for every tardiness. A delay of five 
minutes “beyond the time for commencing labor shall be accounted 
a tardiness and fifteen minutes an absence.” One rule enjoined that 
“no conversation shall be allowed in the shop except such as re- 
lates necessarily to the work, and that in a low tone of voice.” The 
Prudential Committee consisted of Charles Detterly, president, Wil- 
liam Bay, vice-president, Alonzo Bingham, secretary. There was 
also a Committee of Appeals whose duty “it shall be to remit fines 
when the excuse is satisfactory and to audit the accounts of the 
Prudential Committee.” The success of the association as a means 
of adding to the scanty resources of the student is indicated by a 
statement by the manager of the Institute that “many young men 
by laboring in the Manual Labor Shop have been able to defray all 
or nearly all the expense of board.” 


The managers of the Institute of Education issued rules for the 
government of students, among them the following: “No student 
may be absent from his boarding house any evening after the ring- 
ing of the bell. Every scholar must honestly report daily two and a 
half hours study out of school. No scholar may say aught against 
the official character of the monitors except to the Teacher.” The 
Institute was housed in a building at the southwest corner of Put- 
nam and Second streets. “Wide balconies were built on both stories 
to the south and the west. A bell was added. The Ladies’ Seminary 
and the High School were in the upper story, the Primary and In- 
fant Departments in the lower.” In 1832 the High School was re- 
moved to the old Muskingum Academy building, and a little later 
to the upper room of Library Hall, which had recently been built 
on Front street not far above Putnam, until a new building should 
be completed to house it. This new building which later became 
the first building of Marietta College is described in the Friend of 
April 7, 1832: 

The new building of the Institute is already commenced. It is to 


be very spacious and located in a high, healthful situation far above 
the reach of the highest floods, and will have a commanding prospect. 
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The dimensions of the building are seventy-five by forty feet. It is 
three stories in height, besides the basement, with a dome above. 

Others associated with Mr. Bingham as teachers were Samuel P. 
Robbins, Jr., a graduate of Ohio University; Mansfield French, who 
had been an instructor in the preparatory department of Kenyon 
College before coming to Marietta; Dr. Nelson Brown, of Wil- 
liams College; Henry Adams of Amherst College; Henry Smith 
of Middlebury College, and D. Howe Allen of Dartmouth College. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Allen were at this time students at Andover 
Theological Seminary, and each of them gave at first only a part 
of the year to this new enterprise. By the end of 1832 the Institute 
enrolled two hundred and thirty pupils, of whom one hundred and 
seventeen came from outside of Marietta, eight states being repre- 
sented, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Virginia and Ohio. 

The Institute of Education was a private undertaking. The year 
1832 marks its transition to a public institution with a charter and 
a board of trustees. Mr. Bingham and Mr. French took the initiative 
in bringing about this change by inviting a group of citizens to con- 
fer with them. 

In the American Friend and Marietta Gazette of March to of 
that year appeared an invitation to a proposed meeting on the follow- 
ing Friday evening at the Institute of Education addressed to the 
“patrons of the Institute of Education and citizens of Marietta gener- 
ally who are friendly to the cause of education,” inviting them to 
“advise and consult with the proprietors of the same in regard to 
some propositions which will then be laid before them.’ This 
meeting was held on the evening of March 15. Dr. Samuel P. Hil- 
dreth was made chairman and Douglas Putnam secretary. The 
proposition of Mr. Bingham and Mr. French was laid before the 
meeting and Caleb Emerson, Arius Nye and Dr. John Cotton took 
part in the discussion. A committee of seven was appointed, with 
Mr. Emerson as chairman, to report at a meeting to be held a week 
later. At this adjourned meeting held March 23 the committee of 
seven made a lengthy but very interesting report. It stated that 
“every citizen of our republic should be so taught and educated as 
to put him within the reach of any station to which his native 
talents and the wants of the community might call him, and beyond 
the reach of quackery whether political, religious or professional,” 
and therefore teachers must be trained. Marietta is described as a 
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suitable place for such an institution of education as it is “the center 
of an important region, in Virginia and Ohio, to which the channels 
of communication by land and water so favorably converge.” The 
committee felt sure that the people of the East were “more and more 
turning their eyes to the mighty West” and were desirous of bring- 
ing up their children there and so would generously support such 
an institution in which they could “prosecute their studies and at 
the same time learn the manners, customs and prospects, and be- 
come inured to the climate of the West,” especially “when it becomes 
known that contrary to reports Marietta has abundant and pleasant 
building ground far above the reach of all modern floods.” The 
prediction was even hazarded by the enthusiastic committee that 
“Marietta may become a favorite resort for the summer residence of 
families from the lower regions of the Mississippi.” It was also 
proposed that for every donation of $10 one scholar be given free 
tuition for one quarter in either the High School or the Ladies’ 
Seminary. Finally it was recommended that a board of seven trustees 
be nominated by the “proprietors” of the Institute of Education, that 
is, Mr. Bingham and Mr. French, and that “such stipulations or 
general rules as may be agreed upon between said proprietors and 
said contemplated board be digested and made public.” This re- 
port was presented by the committee of seven and concurred in by 
the proprietors of the Institute of Education and was accepted and 
adopted. The proprietors then nominated the following board of 
trustees and their nomination was approved by the meeting: Caleb 
Emerson, James Whitney, Samuel P. Hildreth, John Cotton, Arius 
Nye, Weston Thomas and Douglas Putnam. 

In the autumn of 1832 the name of the institution was changed 
to “The Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teachers’ Semi- 
nary” and a charter was obtained from the General Assembly of 
Ohio. A meeting was held on November 22 at the home of Mr. 
Bingham, John Mills acting as chairman and Douglas Putnam as 
clerk, at which a draft of a bill for the incorporation of the institu- 
tion under its new name was presented by Arius Nye, who was a 
lawyer by profession, and after discussion it was adopted by the 
trustees. At the same meeting a committee was appointed to confer 
with Henry Smith “in relation to his permanent continuance as In- 
structor at a salary not exceeding $600.” The charter was granted 
by the Legislature on December 17, Colonel Joseph Barker being at 
that time the representative from Washington County. There is no 
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record of any difficulty in getting the charter from the Legislature. 
This was probably due to the fact that the proposed institution was 
undenominational and that no religious test of any kind was re- 
quired of trustees, faculty or students. Most other colleges estab- 
lished during these years were under the auspices of different 
churches, for example Wabash and Illinois colleges, and as a re- 
sult experienced difficulties in obtaining their charters. The wis- 
dom of the founders of Marietta College was in no respect more 
commendable and more remarkable considering their own strong 
religious feeling and purpose than in their recognition of wide re- 
ligious freedom. 

The board of trustees as finally constituted was made up of the 
following nine men: John Cotton, Douglas Putnam, John Mills, 
Luther G. Bingham, Caleb Emerson, Arius Nye, Jonas Moore, An- 
selm Nye, and John Crawford. This board was organized on Jan- 
uary 16, 1833, with Dr. John Cotton, president, Douglas Putnam, 
secretary, and John Mills, treasurer, and a few days later the prop- 
erty of the Institute of Education was transferred to the new board. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Mills continued to serve as treas- 
urer until 1850 and as a trustee until his death in 1882, and Mr. 
Putnam as secretary until his death in 1894. Every diploma from 
the College from the first class graduated in 1838 until his death 
bears Mr. Putnam’s signature. 

Thus forty-five years after the pioneers arrived at Marietta the 
dream of Dr. Cutler and General Putnam was realized. Marietta 
had an institution of college grade, gradually evolved from the 
Muskingum Academy and embodying the hopes and ideals of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and of the compact of the Ohio Company of 
Associates. President Andrews said in a sketch of the College in 


1860: 


The College at Marietta was the natural outgrowth of this settle- 
ment by the Ohio Company. The descendants of the men of the 
Revolution and their associates in the Ohio Company, whose ideas 
of civil liberty were embodied in the immortal Ordinance of 1787, 
were the founders of Marietta College, and they have been its warm- 
est and most steadfast friends and its most generous benefactors. 
To speak of no others, the families of the two Putnams, General 
Israel and General Rufus, of Dr. Manasseh Cutler and of General 
Benjamin Tupper, have furnished eight trustees of the College. 
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VII. THe Pursuir oF AN IDEAL 


4 iste FIRST CATALOGUE of the Marietta Collegiate Institute was 
issued August 21, 1832, showing that Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
French had begun to use that name even before the new institution 
had been organized or incorporated. The catalogue presents pictures 
of two buildings. One is called the “Ladies’ Seminary.” This build- 
ing had been in use by Mr. Bingham for his school for a number 
of years. It stood on the corner of Putnam and Second streets. 
Erected in 1805 it stood until 1882 when it was destroyed by fire. 
The other building, called “The Young Men’s High School,” was 
only in prospect and was not completed until at least a year later. 
The picture in the catalogue is of a building three stories in height, 
with a tower, as it was at first built. There were also three en- 
trances on the front side, but the entrance in the center was after- 
wards closed. This building stood on the college ground and was 
the only college building until 1850. Later it was used entirely as 
a dormitory until it was torn down in 1905 to make way for the 
present library building. Dr. Israel Ward Andrews has described the 
campus at that time: 


The land attached to the building and transferred with it to the 
trustees in 1833 was a little more than half a square—the half on the 
Fifth street side, with one hundred fifty feet on Fourth street. The 
campus, or college yard proper, was a lot of one hundred fifty feet 
in width running through from Fourth street to Fifth, and lying a 
little south of the middle of the square. 

There were three dwelling houses on the square, all on the 
Fourth street front, and a brick building on Putnam street, erected 
in 1813, for a cotton factory. In the winter of 1834-35, the house 
of Mr. Billy Todd, on Fourth street, not far from Putnam, was pur- 
chased. It was used until 1870 as the president’s house, and for 
students’ rooms till 1874, when it was taken down. The lots south 
of the original college yard, with a brick dwelling house built by 
Mr. Benjamin Corp in 1817, were purchased of William Slocomb 
in 1836. 


This latter house was occupied for a number of years by Pro- 
fessor Ebenezer B. Andrews and other members of the faculty and 
in 1870 became the Academy building. The brick building on Put- 
nam street was built by Col. Ichabod Nye as a storage house. Later 
it was used for various purposes, a cotton factory, a soap factory, a 
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carpenter shop and an academy. The third dwelling house on 
Fourth street stood between the Todd and Corp houses and was 
occupied for a number of years by Enoch Hoff, a reputed slave 
hunter. 

The trustees were not altogether satisfied that the location on 
Putnam and Fourth streets was the most suitable for the college 
and considered two other locations. At a meeting of the trustees 
in September, 1835, Dr. Cotton was authorized to purchase the 
square known as the Foster square (between Fifth and Sixth streets 
and south of Wooster), and in January, 1836, this entry appeared 
in the minutes of the board of trustees: 

Resolved, as the present opinion of the board, that it is expedient 
to erect the college buildings of Marietta College on the hill land 
purchased by Dr. Moore of D. H. Buell, Esq., or on land contiguous 
thereto, provided suitable accommodations and arrangements can be 
made for that purpose. 

This is the hill long known as College Hill, and now the site 
of the High School. The final decision of the trustees, however, 
was against both these locations and the college was left where 
Mr. Bingham had begun his building. 

The board of trustees, when they took over the Institute from 
Mr. Bingham, had incurred a debt of $8000 for the new building, 
not yet completed, and for a small library and apparatus. The fol- 
lowing entry in the books of the treasurer for February 1, 1833, ex- 
plains the items which made up this account: 


Mogeeminary Building and one city. lots... 2.2 $2100.00 
femrnscitute Buildings and city lots::...2 143 4972.72 
Beem eCOSt) ANG) Carriage... 12 Thea a 196.83 
Meemerenaratis: Minerals) Plan. ett tw see aS 730.45 
Total $8000.00 
By note to Bingham and French demand.............0222-2-2--21--+-+- 1500.00 
By ten notes to Bingham and French $500 each, 
VENTS SLR DUT RSH Z ES RSW it Ha aM aL ol RA 5000.00 
Bmpenaon.bingham andi brenchi. aon Boe 1500.00 


On February 6, 1833, a “large and respectable meeting of the 
citizens of Marietta and vicinity” was held, according to the report 
in the Marietta Gazette, and after a number of addresses a reso- 
lution was adopted that “an effort be made to raise the sum of 
$20,000 in the East and West within twelve months,” and within 
“three months $8000 or $10,000 in Marietta and vicinity” as part of 
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this sum. “The books were opened on the spot and within a few 
minutes $7000 was subscribed by those present, which later was 
increased to $8080.” As President Andrews wrote at a later date, 
“The trustees had made up their minds to demonstrate to their fel- 
low citizens the seriousness of their purpose by themselves lifting at 
the wheel. They did lift. The wheel moved, and has never ceased to 
revolve.” 

Several men were secured as agents to raise money outside of 
Washington County, among whom were Rev. F. W. Vail of Lane 
Theological Seminary, Milo P. Jewett, D. Howe Allen and Charles 
Goddard. Mr. Jewett and Mr. Allen presented the needs of the 
new institution to friends of education and religion in New Eng- 
land, and as a result of their efforts Samuel Train of Medford, 
Massachusetts, gave $5000 to be used as a basis for a fund to pay 
the tuition of young men studying for the ministry. This was the 
first gift to the new institution from sources outside of Marietta. 
Later Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, Massachusetts, added 
$1000, and various smaller sums were contributed to this fund. 
Mr. Jewett reported to the trustees August 25, 1834, that as a 
result of his efforts in New England, in addition to the fund for 
students for the ministry, he had secured in one year subscriptions 
amounting to $4139.33. He added, “Besides the above subscriptions, 
donations have been obtained in books to the value of $150, whole- 
sale prices, also $100 worth of paper, and a lot of land of 100 acres 
valued at $25 to $100, also 12 boxes of clothing.” His expenses were 
$255.84. By the end of 1835 a total of $26,000 had been subscribed. 

It may be readily understood that the position of treasurer dur- 
ing these days was a difficult one. An examination of the early 
records shows that the treasury was constantly overdrawn. “In less 
than three years from the organization of the board,” says President 
Andrews, “the balance due the treasurer, Mr. John Mills, was over 
$7500, and this in addition to large direct benefactions on his part.” 

The treasurer presented on March 31, 1834, the following ex- 
hibit of the expenses for equipment: 


MAndshand Buildings ieee mena artniy ae fee elise Se aon $13,071.45 
Apparatus purchased of Bingham and French...........22....... 730.45 
Library purchased of Bingham and French..........0......-...--- 196.83 
Hurniture,estockssand* toolsminy iain eee we ee re et 1,139.74 


Lotal oe $15,138.47 
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The catalogue issued in August, 1833, seems to have been the 
first to appear after the Collegiate Institute had been incorporated, 
and was an announcement of the plans for the academic year 1833- 
1834. In this catalogue Henry Smith, A. M., was named as profes- 
sor of languages, D. Howe Allen, A. M., as professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, Milo P. Jewett, A. M., as professor in the 
Teachers’ Department, Samuel Maxwell as principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department, Miss D. T. Wells as teacher in the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, and “Mons. G. M. Martin, a French gentleman 
who is eminently qualified to teach the French language, having 
engaged in that employment for twenty years in Exeter, England, 
and in New York,” as lecturer and teacher in French. 

The board of trustees, it was announced, “would make the fol- 
lowing exhibit of the general plan and system of instruction pro- 
posed to be adopted in the institution under their charge.” In this 
exhibit “the trustees call attention to the fact that the Institute of 
Mr. Bingham has been enlarged and put on a more permanent 
foundation,” and that the “new building seventy-five feet long and 
forty deep, four stories high, with a basement, is nearly completed.” 
The Ladies’ Seminary or Female Department, was still a part of 
the Institute and continued to be until 1843. There was a Collegiate, 
Preparatory and a Teachers’ Department. In the Collegiate Depart- 
ment it was stated that “a thorough course of classical studies will 
be pursued, and it is intended that this department shall be, at least, 
equal to any of our western colleges.” No detailed statement of the 
course of study was given, “as professors have not yet arrived, but 
it will comprise such a course as is usually pursued in the best regu- 
lated colleges. In addition to which an opportunity will be given 
for acquiring knowledge of the Hebrew and German languages— 
and special attention will be paid to preparing young men who de- 
sign to engage in the ministry for entering on a regular course of 
Theological studies.” Twenty-five was the limit placed on the first 
freshman class. This class, as a matter of fact, numbered five stu- 
dents and was never graduated. During its college career it was 
reduced to one or two who finally fell back into the following 
class, so that the first class was graduated in 1838. 

The course in the Teachers’ Department was to be from one 
to three years. In the Preparatory Department “a course of study 
will be adopted, preparatory to the higher departments, compris- 
ing all those branches usually pursued in well regulated acad- 
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emies.” The charge for tuition in the Collegiate and Teachers’ De- 
partments was $25 per year, in the Preparatory Department $20, 
and in the Female Department $6 for each quarter of eleven weeks. 
“All students from abroad will be expected to board in commons 


and to occupy rooms in the Institute building—the price of board . 


in commons will not exceed one dollar per week . . . and the sum 
of from six to eight dollars a year will be charged each student for 
room rent.” 

The following estimate of the necessary expenses of a student 
for a year was given: 


PU RIIETON ce. dv Gib EE BL NG RRO nese ae $20 to $25 
PROOU A ECETY E010 Ae ke Ree tan ose a 6 to ine 
Board (2 She! Say ne ns On eee 40 
Library; \Washing )Fuelietciee ee 14 to 17 


Totaliiei $80 to $90 
In the Friend for February 25, 1833, was published an account 
of the first public exhibition by the young men of the Collegiate 
Institute of which a record has been preserved. It was held in 
Library Hall on Front street and was given by the members of the 
“Philodemic Society.” ES were eriehe orations: 
Signs of the Times - - - - Sidney Brooke 
Buckland, Massachusetts 
Importance of Fixed Moral Principles John M. Slocomb 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 
Physical Education - -~- -~- - - ~- Luther Temple 
Heath, Massachusetts 
Novel'Reading ‘iin ur iit eee a erael! Arc Dune 
Harrison County, Virginia 
Public Opinion = 4) lic een hy) i John Wer Bosworts 
Marietta 
Virtuous and Intelligent Youth the Hope 
of the Country) --93¢ + «| - | John W. Latta 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Literature and Civil Government as_ 
Influenced by a General Devotion 
to’ Rarty Policies) ieee ve David Dunn 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Christian Missions - - - - - - 8. P. Dunham 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Manual Labor Association organized and carried on by the 
students of the Institute of Education now became the Manual La- 
bor Department of the Collegiate Institute and high hopes were 
entertained by the trustees of its great value. They state: 
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It is a fundamental principle of this institution that each male 
student be required to labor three hours of the five days each 
week. .. The avails or profits of labor will be credited to each student 
according to the estimate of the steward. 

The reduction of the expenses of the student, the formation of 
business habits and the preservation of his health were given as rea- 
sons for the establishment of this department. “The corner stones 
of nearly all our colleges,” the trustees stated, “have been stained 
with blood,” and they proposed to avoid this tragedy by caring for 
the health of the young men committed to their care. A farm of 
sixty acres was obtained, and two shops were erected for the use 
of those who preferred mechanical labor, one a cooper shop and the 
other designed “for such mechanical labor as best suits the student.” 
The purchase of a brick-making machine and several wood-working 
machines suggests some of the types of labor. Each student was 
expected to labor three hours a day in summer and two in winter. 
The average price paid per hour to the students was a fraction over 
six cents. 

The steward who had charge of the building and other property 
of the College and also collected the tuition and room rent from 
the students, was evidently entrusted with the farm and shops and 
their supplies. A minute in the record book of the trustees reads: 

October 14, 1833. Resolved: That the steward be furnished with 
1 broad axe, 6 common axes, 3 dutch shovels, 6 spades, 3 common 
shovels, 6 hatchets, 1 yoke of oxen, 1 cart, 3 chains, 4 barroes and 
1 plough. 

For the cooper shop, according to the minutes of the trustees, 
a lot was bought of Caleb Emerson at the corner of Sixth and Put- 
nam streets for $90, and William Warren’s “bill of $417.98 for 
erecting the Cooper Shop and furnishing same with tools” was or- 
dered paid. The other shop, sometimes called the “Cotton Factory,” 
was a brick building on the “Institute Square” or “College Square.” 
“Deacon” Dennis Adams, who at one time was superintendent of 
this department, gave in later years his memories of the shops: 

They are impressed upon my memory as if they were now spread 
out before me, the broom shop and the cooper shop and especially 
the carpenter shop, with their tools and their benches, and those 
who worked upon them; the farmers also with their carts and their 
loads of fence posts. 

An advertisement in the American Friend of April 27, 1833, 
furnishes evidence that the student carpenters were not altogether 
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lacking in practical ability. “Bedsteads of good quality continually 
‘manufactured and for sale by students of the High School.” 

Manual labor seems to have been much in vogue at this time 
as a number of other colleges had such departments, among them 
Wabash, Illinois and Central colleges. The original name of Wa- 
bash College was “The Wabash Teachers’ Seminary and Manual 
Labor College.’ The students of none of these institutions took 
kindly to the idea. At Central College in Kentucky the students 
dubbed their two workshops “Do Little” and “Do Less.” 

At Marietta the Manual Labor Department was never popular 
with the students, and the catalogue of 1842-43 is the last one in 
which it is mentioned. President Joseph F. Tuttle of Wabash Col- 
lege, of the class of 1841 at Marietta, giving his recollections of 
college days on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary in 1885, spoke 
humorously of the department: 


In the shops for the good of our souls we made brooms and 
barrels. It sounded well to speak of giving students sound and vigor- 
ous bodies but it was a source of constant collision and annoyance. 
Designed to promote the health of the students large numbers had 
attacks of sickness about the time the bell summoned them to labor. 
But they recovered before the ringing of the supper bell. Even 
the matchless discipline of Professor Allen and the exhaustless wit 
and patience of Deacon Adams were unavailing to make manual 
labor popular. 


The result was that as early as 1838 the shops and machine 3 


were ordered to be rented, and after this labor was made optional. 
The Collegiate gaia. began operations under its board of 
trustees and faculty in the autumn of 1833. Professor Henry Smith 
took charge of the freshman class, the only college class as yet 
formed, while Professor Maxwell undertook the management of 
the Preparatory Department. Professors Jewett and Allen remained 
in New England endeavoring to raise funds. Professor Allen began 
teaching early in 1834 and Professor Jewett in the following autumn. 
The catalogue issued in August, 1834, was called the “First An- 
nual Report of the Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teach- 
ers’ Seminary.” The trustees began their report by saying that the 
“Institution under the above name has now advanced prosperously 
one year in its more extended and public character.” More stress 
was laid, apparently, on the Teachers’ Department, for which eyvi- 
dently there was felt to be great need in the new West, than on the 
Collegiate Department. The course offered to prospective teachers 
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in the common schools was “designed to give to the students of the 
Teachers’ Department all that thorough discipline and all that 
knowledge of their own and other minds which the English studies 
of college are calculated to afford,” and to this “will be superadded 
the necessary instruction in relation to the peculiar duties of the 
teacher of youth.” 

In regard to the Collegiate Department, it was announced: 


Hebrew is introduced as a bona fide study, and it is the wish of 
the Faculty to introduce sacred classics, so far as they can be found 
of a suitable character, in the place of the more objectionable Greek 
and Roman writers, believing as they do that a college course ought 
to be constituted with primary reference to moral effect. 

Candidates for the admission to this department must be well 
versed in the Grammars of the English, Latin and Greek languages, 
Cornelius Nepos, Cicero’s Orations against Cataline, Jacob’s Greek 
Reader, or an equivalent, Ancient and Modern Geography, and 
Arithmetic. 


The schedule of studies emphasized especially Greek and Latin 
and mathematics as well as Hebrew, philosophy and natural the- 
ology and evidences of Christianity were second in importance; 
while the natural sciences were given two or three months. Political 
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economy was disposed of in one month; history seems to have been 
limited to Roman antiquities and the Constitution of the United 
States, and English to two months of rhetoric, with occasional 
“exercises in composition and elocution.” The classes apparently 
were confined to the morning hours but inasmuch as the first class 
was held at five, the morning doubtless proved long enough. 

In August, 1834, a pamphlet was published entitled “Laws of 
the Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teachers’ Seminary” 
which gives an interesting picture of the institution, at least as the 
trustees and faculty wished it to be. It consisted of nine chapters 
dealing with such topics as admission, government, general duties 
of students, religious observances, manual labor, commons, crimes 
and misdemeanors. Candidates for admission were required to sign 
a pledge to “treat the faculty and other officers with uniform respect 
and obedience, fellow students with kindness, abstain entirely from 
profane language, from all games of chance, from the use of ardent 
spirits and from every species of immorality.” 

Students were required to “attend public worship at least twice 
on the Sabbath” as well as the “devotional exercises of the depart- 
ment to which they belong.” During study hours no student was 
“to visit the rooms of his fellow students, play upon any musical 
instrument, or engage in loud conversation” and he was forbidden 
to “cast water or any other substance from the college windows.” 

“Crimes and Misdemeanors” contained seventeen sections. Ac- 
cording to Section 7, “If any student shall be guilty of blasphemy, 
theft, robbery, duelling or any other crime for which an infamous 
punishment may be inflicted by the laws of the land, he shall be 
expelled.” | 

This section seems to suggest the prevalence or at least the pos- 
sibility of grave crimes on the part of the students, but the Marietta 
Collegiate Institute compares favorably in this respect with other 
colleges of the time. The University of Georgia, for example, had 
a rule stating that “if any scholar shall assault, strike or wound the 
President or a Professor or a Trustee he shall be expelled,” and 
the historian of that University records that on one occasion the 
president and some of the professors were wounded by the sticks 
and stones thrown at them by students, and that students and faculty 
were known to challenge each other to duels. Marietta’s campus 
life was evidently much more peaceful than that of some others. 
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(1835 to 1860) 


I have confidence in the issue of your efforts 
to establish here a literary institution of an 
elevated character, liberal in its charter and 
catholic in its aims, devoted to no interest or 
party narrower than that of our Country 


and the World. 


Jorn Harvey LInsLey 


THE OLD TWO HORN 


1835-1860 


I. THe Town 


iA 1835 and the immediately succeeding years Marietta was a 
small town with many of the squares that are now closely built 
up used as pasture for cows. “In the shade of the elm trees several 
herds in different parts of the town gathered at high noon.” In 
1840 there were only five buildings on Third Street above Putnam. 
Ohio Street was still the popular business street, with the market 
house near by on Second Street. Soon business began to move up 
Front Street but for some time it “was almost a commons and very 
seldom were the grass and weeds broken by a team.” Putnam 
Street was lined by a number of residences. 

“There was not then the fierce rush of business we see today. 
A full page advertisement in a newspaper was unknown. If a 
merchant accumulated a few thousand dollars he retired satisfied. 
Ox teams and wagons without springs were frequently seen on the 
streets.” Ships were again built at Marietta. One of them is de-- 
scribed “with its masts and ropes and well-made curves and lines” 
as a “thing of beauty,” as it “swept from the bank into the Mus- 
kingum with the grace of a swan and sat on the water as a thing 
of life.” Another “barque” sailed to Ireland in 1847, the year of 
the great famine there, with a cargo of corn. “It was a fast sailor 
and the prettiest vessel of its class that ever entered Cork,” com- 
mented the Marietta Intelligencer with natural pride. Many steam- 
boats were also built for traffic on the Ohio and Mississippi. A shop 
for making felt hats, a boot and shoe factory, a factory for making 
wooden buckets and tubs, and a bone-button factory were other 
industries. In.1848 a daily mail by stage coach was first established 
between Marietta and Zanesville. 

Visitors continued to find the town a place of charm and to de- 
scribe it with enthusiasm. A writer in the North American Review 
in 1841 who had recently spent a few days at Marietta said of the 
town: 


The superior pleasantness as well as healthfulness of Marietta, 
the habits of industry, order and morality, with the simplicity of 
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living prevalent among its citizens, and the facility of access by 
water by means of the great thoroughfares of the Ohio and Muskin- 
gum, now improved by slack water navigation, are circumstances 
highly favorable to the growth of Marietta College. 

The town often entertained distinguished guests as they passed 
up and down the river between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. In 
1837, according to the Marietta Gazette, “Hon. Daniel Webster and 
his lady arrived and landed at this place and after a short prome- 
nade passed on down the river. Mr. Webster conversed in an easy 
and affable way with those who accosted him.” | 

In 1834 John Quincy Adams, then ex-President of the United 
States, visited Marietta on his way up the river on the steamer Ben 
Franklyn. He had been invited to be the guest of the city, and 
when the steamer arrived at the Point the bell of the Congregational 
Church summoned the citizens to a public meeting. Nahum Ward 
was chairman of the reception committee and Anselm T. Nye and 
Noah Wilson were marshals. Mr. Adams was driven to the church 
in Mr. Ward’s carriage where an address of welcome was given 
by William R. Putnam, to which Mr. Adams responded. He spoke 
of the Ohio Company with which he was familiar, and of a visit 
to the home of Dr. Manasseh Cutler. Few of the first settlers were 
still living, but there were many in the audience who were chil- 
dren of the pioneers, and one of them, named for Mr. Adams, was 
presented to him by his father, George Dana of Belpre. After the 
meeting Mr. Adams was taken to see Conus and the other sights 
of the city, and when he resumed his journey a committee consist- 
ing of Caleb Emerson, Judge Ephraim Cutler, and Colonel Joseph 
Barker accompanied him as far as Wheeling. 

In 1842 the eminent English geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, spent 
several days at Marietta as the guest of Dr. Hildreth, visiting with 
him the surrounding coal regions. 

The Seventh of April was still observed with a dinner and games 
and an address. In 1838 the semi-centennial was celebrated by a 
meeting in the Congregational Church at which George Wood- 
bridge delivered an oration, Beman Gates led the singing, and 
Henry Fearing was Chief Marshal of the procession. \A dinner was 
served at the Mansion House. Music was furnished by the college 
band, led by Samuel Hall, a graduate of that year. 

Political issues stirred much interest. During campaigns din- 
ners were sometimes given “under the trees at the Court House.” 
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Thomas Ewing, cabinet member in two administrations and United 
States senator, more than once made an address under the huge 
sycamores that surrounded the Court House. Thomas Corwin ad- 
dressed “a large concourse of people” gathered in the same place 
when he was Whig candidate for governor of Ohio. On one occa- 
sion the Whigs were so jubilant over their success that they fired 
twenty-six guns in Marietta, and in Harmar “they waked the hills 
with two hundred and fifty guns.” 

The campaign of 1840, called the “Hard Cider and Log Cabin 
Campaign,” also aroused great excitement at Marietta. A Tippe- 
canoe Club was formed, and Tippecanoe poles were erected by the 
Whigs in Marietta and Harmar, which the Democrats did their 
best to cut down during the night. On April 7, “the largest political 
meeting ever held in Marietta” called together over 1500 people. A 
procession from Harmar, Warren and Belpre was headed by the 
Marietta College Band. 

Slavery had been a vital question at Marietta from the begin- 
ning of the settlement. In spite of the strong feeling of the New 
England pioneers against the institution, a young negro boy was 
sold into slavery in 1790 by a tavern keeper at the Point and taken 
over into Virginia. On the other hand many slaves were bought by 
citizens of Marietta and given their freedom. One liberated slave, 
Lydia Purvis, was buried in the Mound Cemetery and her epitaph 
reads: “Though born in slavery with a dark skin, Doctor Jonas 
Moore gave her temporal freedom and Jesus gave her spiritual.” 
A writer in the American Friend in 1819 thus greeted Marietta: 

Hail Marietta! thou, my native town, 

Pll sing thy praises, for freedom there is known. 
No petty tyrants tread thy peaceful streets, 

No mourning slave the passing stranger meets. 


An anti-slavery society was founded in 1836. A year later when 
the society held its annual meeting a pro-slavery mob attempted 
to break it up, but was prevented by leading citizens. Mr. William 
Dana, of Newport, who owned the building in which the meet- 
ing was held, stated that “he would rather see it torn from its 
foundations than that the right of free speech should be denied.” 

Rodney M. Stimson, of the class of 1847, later recalled: 


The anti-slavery question was being agitated during my college 
days, and Marietta was a station on the Underground Rail Road. 
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I well remember the time when I helped to pass a slave along to the 
next station. 

Many runaway slaves from across the Ohio River were harbored, 
fed and clothed and then assisted on their way north. There were 
many pro-slavery people in Marietta, and the cordial social business 
relations with people on the Virginia side of the river made the 
situation a difficult one. There were not many outspoken abolitionists 
in Marietta. One of them was David Putnam, Jr., great-grandson of 
General Israel Putnam, and brother of Douglas Putnam. His home 
was at the foot of Harmar Hill, “the home from which nearly all 
of the trains on this branch of the road started”. 

Mr. Putnam’s home was surrounded several times by mobs from 
Virginia and was often searched. One slave who had been con- 
cealed in the house passed safely through the mob clad in Mr. Put- 
nam’s long coat and Caleb Emerson’s slouch hat, which hid his 
face. Mr. Putnam was once driven out of Parkersburg by a mob 
and forced into the water as he boarded a boat. He was barely 
saved from drowning. Another time he was sued by a Virginia 
slave holder for $10,000 on a charge of aiding in the escape of nine 
slaves. Salmon P. Chase was his attorney in the trial of the case at 
Cincinnati. In a letter to Mr. Putnam he wrote: “As to the fee you 
may make it what you please. In cases of need I charge fee and 
expenses to the cause of freedom.” After long litigation the case was 
discontinued, which was regarded as a vindication of the right to 
help in the escape of slaves. A daughter of Mr. Putnam told of see- 
ing on one of the Harmar streets “a gang of slave hunters on horse- 
back with two recaptured slaves.” There was a regular signal, the 
imitation of a hoot-owl, which was used when runaway Negroes 


reached the Ohio. General Rufus R. Dawes remembered being | 
awakened in the night when he was a small boy in the Cutler 


home a few miles below Marietta by hearing this signal across the 
water and its answer from the Ohio shore. Soon he heard a team 
drive by the house from the landing just below. 

The Congregational Church on Front Street was still the main 
church in the city. A Methodist church had been organized and 
since 1815 had had a church building on Second Street. A Univer- 
salist Religious Society was in existence and maintained a library of 
about 3000 books, but it had no house of public worship until 
1842. There had been an Episcopal church organization in Marietta 
since 1826 and it built a “handsome church building of Greek Doric 
style of architecture” at the corner of Fourth and Scammel Streets 
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in 1834. A Baptist church had been organized but as yet had no 
church building. 

The early reputation of Marietta as a city of cultural interests 
was maintained by the organization of the Marietta Historical As- 
sociation in 1841, with Ephraim Cutler as president and Arius Nye, 
Anselm Nye, John Mills and William R. Putnam as the other 
officers. Its purpose was “to establish a library, cabinet and reposi- 
tory worthy of the oldest settlement in Ohio.” In 1842 the Marietta 
Magazine Club, an organization still active, was formed. Caleb 
Emerson and others contributed articles of a literary character to 
the Marietta Intelligencer, among them a scholarly review of 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus at the time of its first publication. 


Il. A New CuHarter 


oR CHARTER under which the Marietta Collegiate Institute and 
Western Teachers’ Seminary had been carried on for two years 
was not altogether satisfactory, in as much as it gave no power to 
confer degrees, and also authorized any future legislature to amend 
or repeal it. On February 14, 1835, a new charter was obtained from 
the legislature. The name was changed to Marietta College, au- 
thority was given to grant degrees, and the repealing clause was 
omitted. The opening section of the new charter reads as follows: 
Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
that there shall be, and is hereby established, in the County of 
Washington, an institution for the education of youth in the various 
branches of useful knowledge, by the name of 
THE MARIETTA COLLEGE 
and that Luther G. Bingham, John Cotton, Caleb Emerson, John 
Mills, John Crawford, Arius Nye, Douglas Putnam, Jonas Moore, 
Anselm T. Nye, and their successors, be and they are hereby 
appointed Trustees of said institution, and constituted a body cor- 
porate and politic, with perpetual succession, with all the powers 
and privileges incident to a corporation, to be known and distin- 
guished by the name and style of “The Trustees of Marietta 
College.” 
In other sections of the charter the trustees were granted power 
to discharge the usual duties of such a board with the single lim- 
iting proviso that “the same (by-laws, rules and regulations) be 
not repugnant to the Constitution and Laws of the United States, 
or of this State.” An amendment to the charter made in 1844 per- 
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mitted the trustees to increase their number to twenty-five if they 
desired. “Thus,” said President Andrews at a later date, “the Col- 
lege was founded in 1835, yet except for a new name and with 
larger powers the institution went on as before. The instruction 
was given by the same faculty and the whole was managed by the 
same trustees.” 

This statement of President Andrews and the review in an 
earlier chapter of the beginnings of higher education at Marietta 
make it evident that Marietta College might naturally regard De- 
cember 17, 1832, as the date of its inception, for on that date the 
State Assembly granted a charter to the Marietta Collegiate Insti- 
tute; or 1800, the date of the actual beginning of instruction in 
Muskingum Academy; or even 1797, the date of the organization of 
the Academy. Other colleges have followed such a practice. Illinois 
College did not receive its charter until 1835, yet it counts 1829 as 
the date of its beginning. Wabash College dates its beginning from 
the day its founders first met to plan an English and classical high 
school. There is an uninterrupted evolution of classical education 
at Marietta from the Muskingum Academy of 1797 or 1800, through 
the Collegiate Institute of 1830, and the Marietta Collegiate Insti- 
tute and Western Teachers’ Seminary of 1832. In the words of 
President George Wheeler Hinman: 

If, like Yale and Harvard, Marietta should date its beginning 
from the original institution which was in the real sense its parent, 


it would be accounted the oldest collegiate institution west of the 
Ohio river. 

Many friends of Marietta have advocated this claim of an earlier 
date for the College with a view to adding to its age and honor, 
but the record of the trustees does not indicate that they took an 
interest in this question, although they apparently regarded the new 
name as the only important change in the institution. At the an- 
nual meeting on March 16, 1835, the new charter was accepted and 
approved in the following resolution: 

That the Board accept this Act of Incorporation and that all 
By-Laws, Resolutions and Proceedings of the Trustees under the 


late charter be continued and adopted by the Board in their present 
capacity as Trustees of Marietta College. 


A few weeks earlier they had authorized the president of the 
board to obtain a seal bearing the new name—Marietta College. 


The records contain no further reference to the change nor to any 


discussion in regard to the effect of the new charter on the ques- 
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tion of the date of the beginning of the institution. There was no 
change of any kind in the board of trustees, the faculty or the cur- 
riculum. But it may be presumed that the change of name was 
the deciding factor in the minds of those who determined the mat- 
ter and, inasmuch as all anniversary celebrations have been based 
on this interpretation, it is probable that February 14, 1835, will 
continue to be accepted as the date of the official beginning of the 
College. 

Thus Marietta College, although actually the pioneer in higher 
education in the Northwest, formally joined the ranks of colleges 
and universities when Ohio, Miami, and Indiana Universities, and 
Kenyon, Western Reserve, Hanover, Illinois, Wabash, and Oberlin 
Colleges were already chartered. 


III. Acatnst Great Opps 


1s regard to the first board of trustees President Andrews writing 
in 1869 said: 

All these men were men of mark. They had strong individual 
characteristics, but they labored together with great harmony to 
establish the College which they loved. They were all earnest 
Christian men, and desired to build up an institution where intellec- 
tual culture might be blended with sincere piety. 

An examination of the record shows how much time these 
gentlemen devoted to the College. Were I to speak of their work 
as it seems to me to deserve, I should be deemed extravagant. Their 
fidelity to their great trust, their patience, their courage, their gener- 
osity, their sacrifices were equalled only by their sagacity, their 
breadth of view, the steadiness with which they resisted all tempta- 
tions to temporary expedients. They acted under the consciousness 
that they were laying the foundations of an institution that was to 
continue for many centuries, and whose future prosperity would 
depend largely upon their work. There was nothing narrow or petty 
in what they did. With the scantiest means they laid large plans, 
exhibiting faith that seems almost sublime. 


Dr. Andrews also spoke of the remarkable fact, considering how 
new the city was at the time, that so many of the trustees were 
college men: 


Of the original seven members of the Board three had received 
a college education, one at Harvard, one at Yale and one at Middle- 
bury. The present number of members is eighteen. Of those who 
have been liberally educated a large majority are from New England 
colleges and of these five are from Yale. 
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As one turns over the pages of the first record book of the 
trustees, covering the years between 1832 and 1855, written in the 
hand of the secretary, Douglas Putnam, he cannot fail to conceive 
a genuine admiration for these men. Such devotion, such gener- 
osity, such idealism is not often encountered in connection with 
any enterprise. For a number of years they often met several times 
a week, sometimes every day. The minutes for a single month in 
1833 record meetings on February 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 20 and 27. 
Often the minutes close with the sentence “Adjourned to meet to- 
morrow evening at 6:30.” They met “at the house of Mr. Bing- 
ham,” “at the college building,” “at the bank,” “at the home of 
Col. Mills,” “at the home of President Linsley,” and for many 
years one rarely reads “no quorum.” 

The trustees were compelled to engage in an amazing variety 
of activities from authorizing “the purchase of 1000 locust posts,” 
“the construction of bedsteads for the students’ rooms,” the “pur- 
chase of a melodeon for the chapel” and “allowing payment of 
$52 to D. P. Adams for building the edifice over the college pump,” 
to electing a president and professors, sending Professor Henry 
Smith to Europe “with full salary to be paid before his departure 
if possible” to purchase such books “as shall lay the foundation of 
a respectable Library for classical and philological study and re- 
search,’ and making plans for the raising of a “charitable fund of 


$50,000 for the support of indigent young men of piety and talent 


for the Gospel Ministry.” At one meeting they “authorize the 
steward to buy 50 cords of wood and have it sawed and split and 
sell it to the students at cost,’ with the condition that “no student 
- shall pile his wood in front of the college building.” A little later 
they were considering a petition from the students to “use coal for 
fuel instead of wood.” At another meeting they struggled with 
the problem of the Commons, fixing the price of board at “one 
dollar per week for such as do not use tea and coffee, and one dollar 
twenty-five cents for those who do,” and reducing “the price of 
room rent to two dollars per annum for each room.” After many 
vexatious attempts to rid themselves of their troubles with the Com- 
mons by “turning it over to a student committee,” they washed 
their hands of it altogether by a vote to “turn it over to outsiders 
to conduct it as a private boarding house.” The manual labor 
department which they had started with great enthusiasm proved 
to be a constant source of irritation and much of their time and 
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energy were consumed in equipping it, providing for its manage- 
ment, and making rules for the regulation and discipline required 
by the student laborers. 

The matter of a college seal occupied the trustees at various 
times. In 1833 the president of the board was “authorized to use as 
a seal in signing leases, deeds and obligations the head of an Ameri- 
ican Quarter of a Dollar until another seal can be procured.” A 
week later it was decided to use instead the “Eagle side of an Amer- 
ican Dollar,” and on June 11 of the same year the board resolved: 

That the seal procured by Mr. Bingham and presented to the 
meeting be adopted as the seal of the corporation, on which is 
inscribed Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teachers’ 
Seminary. 

After the new charter was secured and the name Marietta Col- 
lege was adopted this seal continued to be used for a number of 
years and there is no further reference to it in the record until 
February 10, 1853, when the secretary is authorized to get a new 
seal with an appropriate design. He presented the new seal at the 
meeting of the board on July 29 of that year. It bears the inscrip- 
tion “Marietta College, 1835” and was used until 1877 when the 
present seal was adopted. This seal differs from the seal of 1853 
in the design in the center and in the use of the Latin words for 
Marietta College. 

Naturally the obtaining of funds was a major occupation of the 
trustees. The agents commissioned and sent out to the East and to 
the cities and towns of the new West, to church assemblies, and 
gatherings of all sorts to “present the cause of the College” form 
a long list. The trustees seem to have engaged almost any man 
who appeared to have a knack for collecting money, or who was 
out of a job, and sent him out with a “salary and expenses.” The 
work evidently was considered more arduous than teaching or to 
have required greater ability, for several entries in the minutes 
record that a professor was given a larger salary when engaged as 
financial agent than as a teacher. The record book is filled with 
the reports of these agents, with instructions to the treasurer to pay 
their expenses, and with the discharge of some of them and the 
commissioning of their successors. 

In their report issued in September, 1835, the trustees, after 
speaking of the work of two special agents, the Rev. N. W. Fisher 
and Charles Goddard, stated: 
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By the blessing of God upon the labors of these brethren, and 
upon the other instrumentalities which the Trustees have been able 
during the year to call to their aid, about $26,000 (in addition to 
several smaller donations) have been subscribed, or secured for 
payment at some future date. Of this sum about $10,000 were given 
by citizens of Marietta and the inhabitants of the region of country 
to be benefited by the College, for the purpose of endowing a 
professorship of languages, and the remainder given or pledged by 
benevolent individuals at the East for the purpose of endowing 
another professorship, and of establishing a fund to aid indigent 
students who have in view the work of the ministry. 

Comparatively little has yet been done to relieve the Board from 
the pecuniary liabilities they have incurred in providing accommo- 
dations for the present number of students and from the embarrass- 
ment which is beginning to press heavily upon them, arising from 
the need of still more ample apparatus of instruction. 

Many suggestions seem to have been made to the harassed 
trustees of ways of earning an honest penny for the treasury. In 
1838 the steward was “authorized to prepare an enclosure for the 
purpose of raising mulberries for the culture of silk worms,” and 
in 1854 certain lands owned by the College “within the corpora- 
tion of Marietta” were “released to a syndicate” which had a scheme 
for “mining coal there within 1oo or more feet beneath the sur- 
face,” this release being given “on condition of their sinking a 
shaft, to be commenced within six months.” There is no record 
of the results of either of these enterprises. The trustees, how- 
ever, did not resort to the method common at that time, even among 
colleges, of raising money by lotteries. In 1810, for example, it is 
recorded that “by a lottery held in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church Princeton College received $20,000;” and in 1814 Rutgers 
College obtained $10,000 by the same method. 

Parcels of land in and near Marietta and at a distance were 
given to the College at different times, and there are ever-recurring 
entries in the minutes of efforts to sell them. In 1846 a committee 
of the board was authorized “to sell any of the lands donated to 
the College by Nahum Ward,” a tract of 640 acres in Morgan and 
Gallia counties, valued at $1800, “a donation doubly grateful from 
the fact it was unsolicited.” The committee was also authorized to 
sell “any land owned by the College except the College Square.” 
This same year the treasurer was empowered to “execute a mort- 
gage on lots in the College Square owned by the College to the 
Bank of Marietta to secure the debt of $5,900 due the Bank,” and 
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President Joel Harvey Linsley and Professor Smith were hurriedly 
sent out as agents to raise money. At the same time the treasurer 
was authorized to “borrow money to pay the members of the Facul- 
ty for the past six months,” and an appeal was sent out to the 
friends of the institution to help “raise $2,500 to pay debts due” 
with the announcement that “in the opinion of the Board the very 
existence of the College is threatened.” Another entry of this year 
shows a determination to economize: ““W. Slocomb is authorized 
to take down the College bell and dispose of the same in part 
payment for the Bell for the new College Building.” Only the 
new “Bell” is dignified in the record by a capital letter. This 
“Bell” did not last long however for in 1855 the President was 
“authorized to procure a new college bell in exchange for the pres- 
ent bell which is cracked.” The 1855 bell is the one which has 
hung so long in Erwin Hall and which has called unwilling stu- 
dents to chapel for more than three-quarters of a century. 

Commenting many years later on the difficulties faced by the 
trustees and their splendid courage Dr. Smith said: 

Dr. (D. Howe) Allen and myself have since often recurred to 
these early days as a most emphatic illustration of two things, the 
foolhardiness of young men, and the wisdom of God in accomplish- 
ing his own purposes by just such human folly. Men of experience 
would have shrunk from the work, as a desperate and foolhardy 
enterprise, the work of attempting to build a college in an almost 
inaccessible western town in which was not at that time a single 
person who could be considered a man of wealth, and whose outlying 
country was poor and sparsely settled. The late Caleb Emerson, 
whose capacious intellect and shrewd forecast no one who knew him 
questioned, only a short time before this had expressed the wish that 
he could command $60,000 or $80,000, that he might buy in the 
whole town on speculation. Think of attempting to endow a college 
in such a place! Those Trustees who gave of their poverty at this 
first meeting, who have been called upon since that again and again 
to empty their pockets into the treasury of the College, to do indeed 
what at that time they never dreamed of being able to do, think 
you if they could have foreseen this taxation they would have 
embarked in this enterprise? Never. But thank God, they too were 
foolish young men. They suffered themselves to be caught in the 
net of the Kingdom of God. 

But there were cheering interludes in these years of worry. The 
minutes recorded gratefully on November 18, 1850, “the liberality 
of the good people of Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 
giving a contribution of $5,000 to be added to the permanent funds 
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of the College to establish a professorship, the incumbent of the 
chair to be known by the designation Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy and Lee Lecturer on Astronomy.” Dr. 
Andrews had been principal of an academy at Lee for a year im- 
mediately after his graduation from Williams College. 

Again on July 27, 1849, the secretary noted that “L. G. Bingham 
and others have agreed to make a donation of $10,000 towards the 
endowment of a professorship, which shall be applied to the chair 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy.” This project was com- 
pleted by the following summer, a total of $35,000 being raised. 
Mr. Bingham had left Marietta and was at that time a pastor in 
Williston, Vermont. 

Once more on September 26, 1853, the minutes show the strain 
under which the trustees were working and their deep gratitude 
for any encouragement for their enterprise from outside friends: 

Mr. Anson G. Phelps, Jr., of New York, for the second time 
has made a donation of $1000 to the permanent funds of the College 
through the Western College Society. The Board wish to thank 
him for the donation and to express our feeling that such exhibits 
of large hearted and substantial Christian sympathy from practical 
business men confirm our judgment that the work we are engaged 
in is truly Christian and wise. We accept such gifts in gratitude 
to God as a pledge of final and full success in prosecuting it. 

The minutes contain another evidence of the steady “prosecut- 
ing” of their work in the face of difficulties and discouragements in 
the entries recording the gradual purchase of the “Institute Square,” 
or the “College Square” as they now termed it. Not all the trans- 
actions in addition to the original purchase of the first building and 
a strip of land surrounding it are recorded, but the minutes show 
that on January 19, 1835, “the Board of Trustees agreed to pur- 
chase of Col. John Mills the Todd property at the same price paid 
by him, viz. $2522.36;” and in July, 1859, eighteen years later, “the 
treasurer is authorized to purchase the remaining portion of the 
College Square if he deems it expedient.” This authorization was 
repeated the following year. : 

In 1843, when the financial situation at Marietta as well as at 
the other colleges in the new West seemed hopeless, a group of 
representatives of Lane Theological Seminary and of Marietta, 
Wabash, Illinois and Western Reserve Colleges organized the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education 
at the West. The East, especially New England, from which a large 
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part of the funds for the support of higher education in the West 
had been drawn, had begun to have “a general distrust of the West 
as a theatre only for wild speculation and reckless experiments and 
exploded educational bubbles and also to believe that the so-called 
Christian colleges of the new region were so secular in their char- 
acter that their claims could not be appropriately presented from 
the pulpit on the Sabbath.” A concerted movement to change this 
opinion and to secure a steady income from this source seemed 
necessary. Dr. Lyman Beecher of Lane Theological Seminary con- 
tributed to the movement a characteristic letter in which he empha- 
sized the need of such an organization to “save the West” through 
colleges, saying in his vigorous way, “If we fail now, we fail for- 
ever, and march off the field in shame, while the artillery of Popery 
and the Devil marches in to take possession.” The plan of the new 
society was to divide the eastern territory “into such parts as shall 
seem most suitable” and to have agents of the different institutions 
confine themselves to the region assigned to them, the funds col- 
lected to be deposited in New York with the treasurer and each 
institution to draw out its share twice a month. This plan was 
afterwards changed so that a board of trustees took charge of col- 
lecting and administering the funds and assigned them to the dif- 
ferent institutions in accordance with their needs. President Linsley, 
Professor Smith, and John Mills were active for Marietta in the 
organization of the society. The net resources of the colleges which 
thus pooled their interests and efforts were stated at that time to 
be: Marietta, $41,000, Wabash, $15,000, Illinois, $87,000, and West- 
ern Reserve, $75,000. The amounts appropriated to the colleges the 
first year were: Marietta, $2650, Wabash, $3500, Illinois, $5000, 
and Western Reserve College and Seminary, $8000. These sums 
seem small, but they were sufficient to encourage the colleges in 
their struggle for existence. President Smith said some years later: 
“Marietta owes its life to this noble Association, and the name of 
Theron Baldwin, its secretary, is written in living characters upon 
the walls of all these seminaries of learning and will be held in 
precious and fragrant memory by them all,” and President Andrews 
said: “The aid rendered was at first entirely for current expendi- 
tures, though subsequently facilities were furnished for necessary 
endowment. In both ways the Society has placed the College under 
lasting obligation.” 

In his address at the exercises commemorating the twenty-fifth 
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anniversary of the College in 1860 President Andrews summed up 
the financial history of these years. After speaking of the efforts 
before 1835, and of the gifts of Samuel Train and Samuel Williston, 
to which allusion has already been made, he said: 


Early in the year 1839 another effort was made at home, chiefly 
to relieve from present embarrassments. Among the subscriptions 
was one of $3000, one of $1500, one of $1000, three of $750, two 
of $500, and so on, in all over $11,000. 

In the spring of 1847 the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
College became very great. It was a time for anxiety and alarm. 
The exigency seemed sufficient to warrant the calling of a special 
meeting of the trustees. The Board met in May and after making a 
full investigation of the pecuniary condition determined to make a 
vigorous effort to relieve it from its embarrassments. The subscrip- 
tions were made conditional on securing the sum of $25,000 by 
August Ist of 1848. This condition was fulfilled; about $26,000 was 
raised of which $15,000 was given in this county. In the books are 
two subscriptions of $2,500 each, one of $2,000 and one of $1000. 
This was the last general effort made in behalf of the College in the 
West. There have been partial efforts from time to time and there 
have been occasional donations through the whole history of the 
institution, some of them unsolicited and others the result of private | 
consultation among its friends. 

There have been periods of darkness but I was certain that light 
would break forth. From the beginning the College has had warm 
friends. By far the largest part of its donations has been from those 
who have continued to give. Especially has this been true of our 
own citizens. The first subscription by the citizens of Marietta and 
Harmar in 1833 was $8000; they have continued to give till their 
donations have increased tenfold. The present aggregate is over 


$80,000, although the present population of the two towns is less 
than 6, 000. 


The confidence reposed in an institution so young is shown by 
the comparative magnitude of the donations. The books contain the 
names of sixty persons who have given sums of $500 and upwards, 
and twenty-nine who have given $1000 and upwards. The aggregate 
of these twenty-nine donations is about. $90,000, of which about 
$58,000 was from Marietta and Harmar, given by sixteen persons. 

The donations received within the last five years (since my 
administration began) have amounted to $18,000 of which $16,000 
have been in sums of $500 and upwards. As an institution becomes 
better established the benefactions of its friends are made in larger 
sums. How well this College is established in the public estimation 
may be inferred from these benefactions. Taking its comparative 
youth into account these figures speak strongly in its favor. 


After discussing the policy of the College in the matter of tuition 
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and scholarships, President Andrews went on to mention a legacy 
of $5000 left “during the last year to the College by Mary Keyes 
of Columbus for the endowment of five permanent scholarships, 
and of special gifts for buildings and for the library,” including a 
“Prize Fund of $5,000 and $6,000 for general purposes, both by one 
of the Trustees,” probably Douglas Putnam. 

According to the report of the treasurer, the College property 
was valued at $50,000 in 1843, including, besides invested funds, 
library and apparatus, estimated at $5000, College building and 
lots estimated at $25,000, and three lots not on the College Square 
estimated at $1200. In 1856 with the addition of the second build- 
ing and other assets the “value of the property of the College is a 
little less than $90,000. Of this about half is unproductive, consisting 
of grounds, buildings, lands, libraries, cabinets and apparatus.” 


IV. “Gtorious TRUSTEES” 


Wwe THE CoLLEGE was chartered in 1835 there was only one 
building, which had been begun by Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
French in 1832, and completed by the trustees of the Institute in 
1833. In November 1846 this building narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire. The roof of South Hall was destroyed. Everybody turned 
out, as was the custom in those days, to help put out the fire, even 
the ladies drawing water from neighboring wells and assisting in 
carrying out the books. When the building was repaired after the 
fire a fourth story was added and the tower was omitted. The 
building contained, besides rooms for students, the chapel, recitation 
rooms, accommodations for the library, cabinet and apparatus. The 
basement was used in part for recitation rooms and in part for a 
gymnasium. A reference to this gymnasium is contained in an entry 
in the records of the trustees in 1857: “The President is authorized 
to have the gymnasium lined with boards within and floored with 
sawdust or tanbark at his discretion.” 

In 1845 came a “spontaneous movement” for a second building, 
spurred by a donation from William Slocomb “equal to one-fifth 
of the whole estimated cost.” This gift was recognized later by 
calling one of the rooms in the new building Slocomb Hall. Presi- 
dent Andrews said of this building: 


It originated in an effort to provide a temporary building for 
the philosophical and chemical lectures. It was proposed to raise 
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$1000 in subscriptions, each donor to have certain privileges of at- 
tending upon lectures. The plan was subsequently enlarged, and 
the building erected. 

For it the College is indebted to the citizens of Marietta and 
Harmar, with some aid from other parts of the country. The whole 
work was done under the direction of the building committee ap- 
pointed by the donors, Hon. Rufus E. Harte being the architect 
and superintendent. 

The original subscription book is interesting for the signatures, 
containing nearly two hundred names, most of them autographs. 

The cost of the building was about $10,000. The subscriptions 
ranged from $1 to $200. One list contained “190 shares at $20 each.” 
Many of the subscriptions were in the form of goods, building 
materials and labor. A farmer donated the steps which he quarried 
and dressed himself and hauled by wagon a distance of several miles. 

The corner stone was laid at the Commencement of 1845, with 
addresses by Lewis Cass of Michigan, who had been a citizen of 
Marietta in his youth, President Linsley, and Nahum Ward, one of 
the largest subscribers. The building was completed in 1850. It 
was used for recitations, for the chapel exercises, which were held 
on the second floor, and for the library. After a few years the 
upper floor was used for the meetings of the literary societies and 
for the housing of their libraries. This building was known as the 
Chapel Building, later as the Middle Building, then as Science Hall, 
and finally as Erwin Hall. The wooden clock which still counts 
the hours for faculty and students was installed in the tower in 
1852. Besides these two buildings, which together cost about $15,000, 
there was a third, called the Soap Factory because it had formerly 
been used for that purpose.. This was a two-story brick structure 
standing on the Putnam Street side of the campus. Before its soap 
factory days it had been a cotton mill. With these buildings the 
College carried on its work until 1870. 

Who that reads the story of the labors and the gifts of the 
trustees in these years can fail to endorse the enthusiastic words of 
an early alumnus, Joseph Perkins, of Cleveland, who called these 
men “Marietta’s glorious Board of Trustees”? 

President Andrews used often to say, “Without the counsel and 
help of two such friends as John Mills and Douglas Putnam, Mari- 
etta College could not have survived.” He said of Colonel Mills: 


Col. Mills acted as treasurer from the founding of the College 
until 1850 and continued to serve as trustee and member of the 
Executive Committee until his death in 1882. 
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In the words of one of his colleagues, “He gave much time and 
thought to the interests of the institution. He may almost be said 
to have carried it on his heart.” 

The service he rendered it can hardly be overestimated. He 
seemed to have been raised up for this purpose. But he gave money 
as well as time and thought. His first gift was one thousand dollars 
in 1833, and he continued to give throughout his life. A few years 
before his death he gave ten thousand dollars, a very considerable 
fraction of his entire property. 

As treasurer he often made large advances from his private 
means to meet pressing claims. None knew better than the professors 
of the early days how much the institution was aided in trying times 
by its large hearted Treasurer, and how much their burdens might 
have been increased with a man of a different stamp in that impor- 
tant office. He was a man of large heart and broad sympathies. A 
higher and a better type of a public spirited citizen is rarely seen. 
In native endowment of intellect he had few superiors. 

The records of the meetings of the trustees abundantly confirm 
this statement. A typical entry reads: “The Board owes the Treas- 
urer $7,523.54. Resolved, That the President of the Board be author- 
ized to give him a note for this amount”; and another reads: 
“Resolved, That the President be authorized to give Colonel Mills 
a new note for $9,047.52.” At almost every meeting the treasurer 
reported that he had forwarded sums ranging from several dollars 
to several hundreds of dollars. Although Colonel Mills resigned 
in 1850 as treasurer he remained a member of the board of trustees 
and his service was as helpful and generous as before. He was 
succeeded as treasurer by Dr. Andrews who held the office until 
1855, to be followed by Samuel Shipman. 

Douglas Putnam was the first secretary of the College and con- 
tinued to act in that capacity until his death in 1894. He was a 
great-grandson of General Israel Putnam, and a son of Mr. David 
Putnam, the first principal of Muskingum Academy. He was born 
in Marietta. He had traveled East on horseback to gain an educa- 
tion, spending two years in preparation for entering Yale College, 
where he finished the sophomore year before it was necessary for 
him to return to assist his father in business. He became a leading 
business man of Marietta, identified with all its best interests. As 
secretary of the College he signed all the diplomas issued from the 
beginning until the last commencement before his death. 

Mr. Putnam’s first gift to the College was $200, made when he 
was a clerk in his father’s office. His largest single donation was 
$25,000, made the morning after his bucket factory on the west side 
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of the Muskingum had been burned to the ground. At that time, 
it is said, he walked into the meeting of the executive committee 
of the College and handed the president a check for $25,000 with 
the words, “Providence last night taught me the uncertainty of 
earthly possessions; I give this now while I have it before another 
calamity deprives me of the means.” The total amount of his con- 
tributions to the College was upwards of $80,000. He also gave 
liberally of time and counsel and money to students. 

The minutes of the trustees are almost entirely in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Putnam from the organization of the board in 1832 
until the end of his life, a period of more than sixty years. Although 
such records are necessarily somewhat formal and impersonal, the 
minutes seem to reveal to some degree his simple and genuine 
religious spirit and his loyal, generous and kindly heart. Occasion- 
ally the minutes are in the hand of a secretary pro tempore who is 
usually Anselm T. Nye, and on these absences in a number of cases 
there is a minute such as this of November 20, 1837: 

The following letter was read from Douglas Putnam to the 
Treasurer, 

Dear Sir, 

I send you my account with the trustees of Marietta Col- 
lege amounting to $498.66 which amount I present as a donation 
to the Institution. Very truly! 
D. Putnam. 
Or this on January 19, 1857: 

The Executive Committee desire to place on record the very 
generous proposition of Douglas Putnam, Esq., to give this Col- 
lege the sum of $10,000 on condition that $30,000 additional shall 
be subscribed by the Ist of January, 1858. The offer of so large 
a sum, made without solicitation by one whose previous donations 
have exceeded those of any other donor, must be regarded as a 
most remarkable instance of liberality and deserving of the warmest 
gratitude of all friends of the College. 

The other trustees were men of equally high character. Dr. 
John Cotton was the first president of the board, and continued as 
a member of it until his death in 1847. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard College, in the class of 1810, and of Harvard Medical School 
in 1814. Coming west in 1815 he practiced medicine in Marietta 
until his death. He was a member of the Ohio State Legislature 
in 1824, and an Associate Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
during his later years. His fellow trustees, after long association 
with him in the difficult early years of the College, expressed at 
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his death the “unfeigned veneration with which we held his large 
moral and intellectual qualities,” and the great gebt the College 
owes him, “for his zeal, fidelity, and wisdom in the discharge of 
his trust.” President Smith said of him: 

Hon. John Cotton was a lineal descendent from the illustrious 
Pilgrim of that name who landed in New England in 1633, and he 
inherited alike the piety and the intellect of his forefather. Many 
different posts of usefulness were left hopelessly vacant by his death. 

President Andrews called him the scholar among the trustees and 
added: 

A graduate of the oldest New England college, retaining in an 
unusual degree his fondness both for the humanities of the schools 
and for scientific investigation, familiar with scholastic forms and 
all the routines of academic life, it was not strange that his col- 
leagues should elect John Cotton first president of the Board of 
Trustees. He knew well what a college should be, and he determined 
that in so far as his influence could extend, this young institution 
should be founded on no factitious principles, should have no 
ephemeral life. 

Caleb Emerson, another trustee, came to Marietta from Massa- 
chusetts in 1809. He practised law here until his death in 1853. 
From 1816 to 1821 he was prosecuting attorney of Washington 
County. He was interested in journalism and was a pioneer editor 
in the new west, editing the Western Spectator and The Marietta 
Gazette. He was called the “Walking Encyclopedia.” It is said 
that “he would read from the time he arose until late at night,” and 
that his conversational powers were remarkable. “It was a common 
habit for the boys in college when about to write a speech or com- 
position on some theme requiring reading to call on Mr. Emerson 
to have him talk out what he knew, and the kind hearted old gen- 
tleman always delighted to do the boys so easy a favor as this.” 

Anselm Tupper Nye, a trustee from the beginning until his 
death in 1881, was a grandson of General Benjamin Tupper. He 
was born in the Block House in Campus Martius and he spent his 
entire life in Marietta, being intimately associated with every phase 
of the life of the community. He was connected with the Bank of 
Marietta, the Marietta Ship Company, the Bucket Factory, the Nye 
Foundry, which he organized, and the Nye Hardware Company. 
Besides, he served as mayor and councilman. A friend wrote of him: 

His strong erect figure was for many years one of the most 
familiar on our streets. He had the strong features of the Puritanism 


which was at once so deeply religious, so solid in the defence of the 
truth, and so chivalrous in the defence of human freedom. 
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Dr. Jonas Moore was born in Massachusetts, studied at Dart- 
mouth College and came to Marietta in 1809 to practise medicine. 
He spent several years in Louisiana teaching and practising his pro- 
fession, and returned to Marietta in 1825. He was a trustee from 
the beginning until his death in 1856. 

The Rev. Luther Bingham continued as a trustee until 1845, two 
years after he left Marietta, but he never lost his interest in the Col- 
lege which he probably more than anyone else brought into ex- 
istence. Several years after he left Marietta he was instrumental in 
raising money for the College in the East, and the records contain 
many references to letters received from him, in answer to appeals 
for advice and assistance. 

Arius Nye, a lawyer by profession, acted as a trustee for a few 
years, resigning in 1838, to be succeeded by the Rev. Addison Kings- 
bury, who served for fifty-one years. With this exception there was 
no break in the board for many years, though others were added 
after 1844, when the charter of the College was amended to permit 
a larger membership. Among the new members were William 
Slocomb, Noah L. Wilson, William P. Cutler, a grandson of Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, the Rev. Thomas Wickes, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Marietta; William Rufus Putnam, a grandson 
of General Rufus Putnam; and Samuel Shipman, who also served 
as treasurer from 1855 to 1867. But even after the board was 
enlarged it was the same small group of men, now acting as an 
executive committee, which for many years still carried the burden 
of the College. 

President Joseph F. Tuttle of Wabash College, recalling fifty 
years later his impression of the College pays this tribute to the 
trustees of his college days: 

I became a member of Marietta College in the autumn of 1837. 

It then possessed meager educational equipment. In all respects 

but one it was a humble unpretending affair. The exception you 

anticipate. The men who filled its Board of Trustees and its chairs 
of instruction had no superiors. College students do not usually 


grow enthusiastic over the trustees of a college. But we honored the 
high gifts of the Marietta Trustees. 
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V. Facutty FATHERS 


HE FIRST FACULTY of the College consisted of five men, four of 
BL hse, Professors Smith, Allen, Jewett and Maxwell, had been 
connected with the institution before its new charter was obtained. 
The fifth member of the faculty was the Rev. Joel Harvey Linsley, 
a graduate of Middlebury College of the class of 1811, the first 
president of Marietta College. Dr. Linsley was called to his new 
position on March 6, 1835, from the pastorate of the Park Street 
Congregational Church in Boston. He was not able, however, to 
devote much personal attention to this position for two or three 
years, and was not inaugurated until the Commencement of 1838. 
The work of the institution was carried on until that time by the 
four professors. In the annual report of the trustees issued Septem- 
ber 25, 1835, in addition to the president-elect, who is also styled 
professor of intellectual philosophy, Henry Smith is named pro- 
fessor of languages, D. Howe Allen professor of mathematics, Milo 
P. Jewett professor of rhetoric and oratory and principal of the 
Teachers’ Department, a continuation of the old Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, and Samuel Maxwell principal of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. The general course of instruction in the College is the same 
as before the charter had been obtained. 

A striking picture of President Linsley has been preserved in 
an address delivered by Dr. Tuttle at the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the College in 1885: 

President Linsley was then forty-seven years old. His dark hair 

was becoming well dashed with gray. His black eyes were lighted 
with an unusual brilliancy when interested in conversation or preach- 
ing. Sometimes, as when preaching in the great revival that shook 
the College in the spring of 1839, he was electrical with the intense 
interest that spoke in his tones and his gestures and his looks. 

Dr. Linsley was able in the class room but his true throne was 
the pulpit. In both positions he did a great work for the College 
in spite of the fact that so much of his time and strength was spent in 
asking alms to save the imperiled institution. A man of no mean in- 
tellect, his greatest power was his transcendent goodness. 

President Linsley was very strict in his obedience to the dictates 
of his conscience. At one time when he was traveling by steamboat 
from Wheeling to Marietta the boat ran aground on Saturday eve- 
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ning, making it impossible to reach Marietta before Sunday. He 
insisted on being put ashore and found a farm house where he 
stayed until Monday morning. On Sunday he gathered the neigh- 
bors together and preached to them. The next morning he was 
fortunate in hailing a passing “two horse hack” which brought him 
safely home. The hack passed the steamboat again stuck on another 
sandbar several miles from Marietta. The writer in the Cincinnati 
Christian World who reported the incident, called it “an amusing 
and instructive anecdote showing that Providence not infrequently 
speaks almost audibly his will about keeping the Sabbath holy.” 

A daughter of President Linsley has preserved a memory of the 
difficulty of the position of the first president of the College and of 
the way in which his family shared his burdens: 

Often when my mother looked sorrowful, in answer to our in- 
quiries as children as to why she was sad, she replied: “There is a 
crisis in the College and we fear it cannot be sustained.” In after 
years when my brother, Henry Smith, was president, I went to 
Marietta to make a visit at Commencement time. My brother deliv- 
ered an address which commenced with the words, “My friends, we 
have reached a crisis in this Institution.” My heart sprang into my 
mouth at the familiar words, fraught as they had always been with 
anxiety and trouble. You may imagine my relief when he added the 
words, unheard in my childhood, “but my friends it is a favorable 
Crisis. 

President Linsley’s influence was of special value to the new 
College in gaining interest and support for it in New England. His 
inaugural address was an able defense of the liberal arts college 
against the demand already being made for a more practical type 
of education, and also an answer to the charge that the atmosphere 
of American colleges was immoral, sectarian, and aristocratic. Ad- 
dressing the board of trustees who had called him to the office 
of president, he said: “I have confidence in the issue of your efforts 
to establish here a literary institution of an elevated character, liberal 
in its charter and catholic in its aims, devoted to no interest or party 
narrower than that of our country and the world.” 

The four professors of the first faculty were able men. They 
were all graduates of New England colleges and of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor Smith, a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege of the class of 1827, was perhaps the most brilliant and forceful 
of the group. His translation from the German of Crusius’ Homeric 
Greek Lexicon, accomplished while he was a professor at Marietta, 
is a work of able scholarship, as is also his Critical Essay on Spinoza 
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and his Environment with a Translation of his Ethics which was 
a product of his later years at Lane Theological Seminary. A con- 
temporary said of him: 

He stood about six feet, with well proportioned body. He had 
a high broad forehead, bright sharp-looking eyes, a large nose, and 
an oratorical mouth. It is reported that Horace Greeley said he was 
the greatest preacher in this country. 

In describing the effect on him of a sermon preached at the First 
Congregational Church at Marietta by Dr. Lyman Beecher he re- 
veals his own imaginative and appreciative mind in the words, “Dr. 
Beecher sent at least one of his hearers away so rapt into Heaven 
by the witchery of his words that when he returned to earth he 
found himself in the street before the church hatless and making 
his way home a laughing stock to his neighbors.” 

And Dr. Tuttle paid this tribute to him: 

He was the greatest scholar, teacher and preacher of the faculty. 
He seems to me to have been a well nigh peerless teacher, learned, 
exact, inspiring. I remember the brilliancy of his eyes, and the interest 
that lighted up his countenance as he looked over the chapel. He was 
a grand old Puritan. He once said that he would, if he could, en- 
dow a college free to all comers, but he would expel the first man 
caught in a lie, or evading a duty. As a preacher and as a scholar 
he had a national reputation. 

His deepest impressions were made when he was teaching the 
Greek and Latin poets. Rigid in his drill, he often indulged in 
renderings, especially of Homer, that were as grand as poetry. 
Sometimes he would scan Homer in such full rich tones that they 
seemed a sort of hallelujah chorus. Merciless in drill, hard on the 
ae his face lighted up in a sort of rapture when a student did 
well. 

Professor Allen was a graduate of Dartmouth College of the 
class of 1829. Dr. Tuttle said of him: 

He was a man of quieter and gentler character, whose friend- 
ship with Professor Smith caused the two to be called David and 
Jonathan. He was an excellent preacher as well as teacher and had 
abilities as a business man which were of value to the college. 

Dr. Andrews spoke of “the indescribable charm of Professor 
Allen which made him seem at the first interview like an old and 
intimate acquaintance” and of his “remarkable influence over young 
men.” Although his connection with Marietta College lasted only 
seven years he made a deep impression on the College. “A young 
man himself, he touched young men at every point of student life.” 
One student remarked, “He was the one to whom we could con- 
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fidently go to borrow a dollar, or his horse and buggy.” One of 
his forms of service was to receive into his home the sons of friends 
and acquaintances who would only on that condition send their 
boys to the new college. He received many invitations to other 
institutions, among them the University of Michigan which was 
then being organized, but he declined all of them until 1840 when 
a call came to a professorship in Lane Theological Seminary. Here 
he spent the rest of his life although again frequently urged to 
accept other positions, among them the presidency of Dartmouth, 
his Alma Mater. 

Professor Jewett, also a Dartmouth graduate, was not only one 
of the original professors of Marietta College, but he was also the 
first president of Vassar College. After he left Marietta he became 
acquainted with Matthew Vassar and “finding him wealthy, child- 
less and ambitious to perpetuate his name, suggested to him the 
idea of a college that should be for young women what Yale and 
Harvard are to young men. As a result of this suggestion Vas- 
sar College came into existence in 1861 and was at that time the 
only endowed institution for young ladies in the world. Professor 
Jewett was the trusted counselor and inspirer of Mr. Vassar, planned 
and organized the college and became the first president.” When 
he was traveling in Europe in the interest of the new college Mr. 
Vassar wrote of him: “Mr. Jewett leaves nothing unseen that is 
worth seeing which will be of benefit or interest to the College.” 


But disagreement arose between president and founder in regard 


to policy and Mr. Jewett resigned in 1865 after four years’ service. 
That was before the institution was in actual operation, but the 
credit for suggesting and planning the College, and for the enthu- 
siasm and energy which brought it into existence, belongs to 
Mr. Jewett. 

Professor Samuel Maxwell, who graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1829, was principal of the Preparatory Department until 
1855. After severing his connection with the Academy he still 
devoted himself to the education of youth. For several years he 
conducted a private school for boys at his home on Fifth street 
near Scammel, and later he headed a similar school housed in a 
building which is now a part of the Washington County Children’s 
Home. He is characterized as “a man of great personal excellence 
and most conscientious in the discharge of his duties.” 

Charles Goddard, a graduate of both Williams and Yale, was 
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engaged as professor of mathematics in 1838, but consented to con- 
tinue for some time the work of securing funds for the new enter- 
prise before taking his place on the faculty. The exposure and 
fatigue of this work brought on illness from which he died at 
Marietta in the spring of 1838. Dr. Andrews wrote of him, “He 
was a man of no ordinary qualities, whether of head or of heart, 
and the institution sustained a severe loss in his death,” and Presi- 
dent Linsley said at his grave, “My friends, you have committed 
to the dust the ashes of a good and noble man.” 

Besides the original faculty several other professors taught in 
the College during this period. John Kendrick came in 1840 and 
remained until 1874 when he became professor emeritus. He was 
a Dartmouth graduate in 1826, and had been professor in Kenyon 
for twelve years when he came to Marietta to succeed Professor 
Allen. He taught rhetoric and. political economy, then Latin and 
Greek, and later devoted his attention entirely to Greek. A thor- 
ough scholar and a great reader, he was possessed of a wonderfully 
retentive memory which made him remarkably stimulating as a 
teacher. Discussion was one of his chief delights and he rarely met 
one who was his match in this intellectual exercise. Being very 
human and approachable, the most kindly of men, he was probably - 
as widely admired and beloved as any professor in the history of 
the College. Undergraduates affectionately referred to him as “Prof. 
Johnny, the students’ friend.” One of his students said of him, 
“How charitably he looked upon all failings that did not come 
from the heart. What a fund of historical and classical anecdotes 
and illustrations he had, which we often beguiled him into substi- 
tuting for recitation when the Greek roots were unusually tangled.” 
Upon his retirement he publicly expressed his gratitude that his 
lot had been cast with Marietta College. “A small college,” he said, 
“but doing a great work.” 

Another teacher who made a deep impression on the students 
of these early days was Professor Ebenezer Baldwin Andrews, a 
brother of President Andrews, who came to Marietta as a student, 
graduating in 1842. He studied at Andover Theological Seminary 
and in 1851 returned to Marietta as professor of the natural sciences. 
He inspired great interest in his favorite field, geology, and his 
geological excursions with his students through various parts of 
Ohio and West Virginia are famous in the history of the College. 
During the Civil War he served first as Major and later as Colonel 
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of the 36th O.V.I. and then returned to his duties at the college 
where he remained until 1869, when he received an appointment 
on the Ohio Geological Survey. He was one of the first scientists 
to make a study of the oil resources of Ohio as well as of its coal 
deposits, and the volume of the Report of the Geological Survey in 
which the results of his work are embodied “is an enduring monu- 
ment to his honor.” The American Journal of Science said of him: 
The State of Ohio owes much to him for his careful study of 
the coal deposits of the southeastern part of the state and for other 
labors connected with the development of its mineral and geological 
resources. He will have a place in scientific history for his part in 
the progress of American geology. 

He wrote a text book on geology which is said to be “especially 
valuable for its facts and illustrations drawn from that part of our 
country which the author had so long studied.” Many of his articles 
were published in scientific magazines. As a lecturer and preacher 
he was notable for his “command of a vigorous, imaginative and 
finished style,’ and he was deeply interested in the relation of 
science to religion. 

Sixty years after Professor Andrews left Marietta a successor in 
the chair of geology unpacked a number of dust-covered boxes and 
to his delight found them filled with “exquisite specimens of fossil 
plants of Ohio,” which upon study were found to be of the type 
named and described in the early state geological report. About 
the same time Marietta College received a bequest from the estate 
of Katherine Andrews Mather, a daughter of Professor Andrews, 
which was used to establish the Ebenezer Baldwin Andrews Chair 
of Natural Science. 

Hiram Bingham, a graduate of Middlebury College, of the class 
of 1839 taught geology and chemistry from 1846 to 1849. 

Addison Ballard, of the class of 1842 of Williams College, was 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy from 1855 to 1857. 
He resigned to accept a similar position at Lafayette College. 

Evan W. Evans of Yale of the class of 1851 succeeded Professor 
Ballard and remained until 1865, when at the organization of 
Cornell University he became professor of mathematics there. 

All these men served the college with great efficiency and devo- 
tion. Together with the original board of trustees they will always 
be held in high honor. They had high ideals in education and were 
all men of genuine religious experience. Much of the excellent 
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reputation of the college then and since is due to their work. Writ- 
ing in 1856, President Andrews said: 

The faculty, as well as the trustees, have been characterized by 
permanancy, one professor having been connected with the College 
nearly eighteen years; another sixteen; and Dr. Smith was here 
twenty-two years. The average term of office from the beginning 
is ten years, which is believed to be nearly twice as great as in the 
majority of western colleges. Working together with uninterrupted 
harmony and possessing the confidence of the Board they have been 
able to realize their idea of an institution where a generous and accu- 
rate culture might be secured. If the expressed opinion of various 
intelligent and educated men in the older states may be trusted the 
College has succeeded to a remarkable degree in uniting the method 
and stability of the East with the activity and enthusiasm of the West. 


Faculty remuneration was not large even for those days. The 
salary of President Linsley was $1200 with the privilege of renting 
“the house now occupied by Professor Allen for $75 per annum.” 
This house, on Fourth Street, purchased from Mr. Billy Todd, con- 
tinued to be used as a President’s house until 1870. The Board also 
agreed to sell to President Linsley for $600 a lot at the corner of 
Fifth and Butler Streets, where he evidently planned to build a 
residence. 

The members of the first faculty received a salary of $600 which 
was raised in a few years to $800. In 1843, when the College finances 
were in an especially precarious condition, the president’s salary 
was reduced to $1000, and the salary of the faculty to $700 and 
“of this amount $100 is to be given as a note bearing interest and 
payable at the convenience of the Board.” The following year, at 
the request of the faculty who were naturally hard pressed to meet 
their expenses, their salaries were again raised to $800. In 1846 
President Smith was engaged at “a salary of $1,000 and the free use 
of the house heretofore occupied by President Linsley.” In 1850 
his salary was raised to $1200. The third president, Dr. Andrews, 
was given a salary of $1200 at the beginning of his administration 
in 1855 with the free use of the president’s residence. In 1856 the 
board voted “that the salary of the President be increased to $1400 
and the salaries of the Professors to $1000, and that the payment 
of salaries be made hereafter January 1st and July 1st annually.” 
At first the intention had been to pay the salaries quarterly, but 
evidently it had been found difficult to carry out this plan, and the 
semi-annual dates were fixed in order to make the salary payments 
regular. 
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Professor Smith describes the first decade of the College as 
ten long, hard, yet not altogether unhappy years, after the first burst 
of enthusiasm had passed, years of struggle and darkness, sometimes 
of tears, and almost of despair. The salary of the professors was fixed 
at $600, but the Trustees, distrusting their ability to pay so large a 
sum, requested them to accept two hundred of this six hundred in 
the form of a College note. How we lived in the meantime is one of 
the mysteries of Providence, which I do not pretend to understand, 
nor was the balance punctually paid. Money was a thing unknown. 
In those days in Marietta we dealt in barter. I have a distinct re- 
membrance of one year in particular, when balancing my accounts 
with the College, I found I had received in payments applicable to 
the support of my family the sum of exactly $100. 

In spite of the meager salaries and the irregularity in their pay- 
ment the relations between the trustees and the faculty were appar- 
ently close and pleasant. The faculty understood the difficulties 
with which the trustees struggled and the trustees appreciated the 
financial straits of the faculty. One custom which kept the two 
groups in sympathetic touch with each other, especially during the 
earlier years, was that of having the faculty as a whole or in part 
attend the meetings of the board. Almost all the board’s minutes 
for a number of years begin with a list of the trustees present and 
then add “Professors Smith, Allen, Jewett and Maxwell,” or “Pro- 
fessors Andrews, Kendrick and Ballard.” In close co-operation the 
faculty and trustees worked out their problems and the two groups 
working together should be honored as the founders of Marietta 
College. 

When President Linsley resigned in 1846 Professor Henry Smith 
was elected as his successor and he continued to head the institution 
until 1855. The second president had taught in the Institute of 
Education and, since 1833, had been professor of Greek and Latin, 
first in the Marietta Collegiate Institute and then in the College. 
President Smith impressed himself on all who knew him as a man 
of remarkable ability. President Andrews, who was not given to 
exaggeration said of him: 

Had he devoted himself to mathematics or geology his success 
would have been no less decided than as a public speaker. Or had 
his original purpose to devote himself to the law been carried out he 
would assuredly have placed himself among the ablest counselors 
and most eloquent advocates of that learned profession. And had he 
allowed himself to go into public life he would have become, I doubt 
not, the peer of the first statesman of our day. . 


His inaugural address, delivered in connection with the Com- 
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mencement exercises, was a scholarly and eloquent discussion of the 
relation of collegiate institutions to the life of the state. He consid- 
ered the questions of state support and church support and gave 
merited praise to the trustees for their intelligent and devoted labors. 


He concluded: 


In thirteen years the institution under your care has risen from 
a simple school to a college which in the annual average of its grad- 
uates, I believe, ranks second in the state. It can point already to a 
goodly company of alumni. Their sympathies are with you in your 
work. The sympathy of the people of this community is with you. . . 
The rising walls of yonder edifice (the second building, now Erwin 
Hall) present a monument of that sympathy, none the less cheer- 
ing that it is self-prompted. In another year an iron tongue from 
its tower will proclaim every hour in the twenty-four, that this noble 
and much needed work of charity is complete. 

Years later Dr. Andrews said of Dr. Smith as president of the 
College: 

He was peculiarly fitted for the work which he was called to 
Marietta to perform. To him more than to any of the gentlemen 
associated with him was committed the responsibility of marking 
out the general outline of the institution, and of giving it a right 
direction and a positive character. Dr. Smith determined that so far 
as he could secure that end Marietta should be a genuine college. 
It should not be a printing press to strike off paper promises to pay, 
but a mint where the true coin should be issued, whose value should 
be recognized the world over. 

The trustees felt deeply the loss when President Smith resigned 
in 1855. In the resolutions accepting his resignation they speak of 
his “connection with the College sustained through so long a period 
of years so happily and cordially”; they “gratefully recognize the 
hand of God in securing to the College through the years of its 
infancy one who has stood by it through the dark times of its trials 
and dangers, and has given it all the advantages of his ripe scholar- 
ship,” and they say that “to him the College has been largely in- 
debted for its past success and the reputation which it has sustained.” 

Undoubtedly his scholarship, his remarkable power as a preacher 
and his reputation in the East as well as in the West were of great 
value to the College. He proved his own devotion to the College 
later in the valuable gifts left the institution in his will. At Lane 
Theological Seminary in Cincinnati he joined his early colleague, 
Dr. D. Howe Allen, and renewed a friendship that chaired 
throughout their lives. His reputation there as a preacher and 
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teacher was widely extended. He lies buried in the College lot in 
Oak Grove Cemetery at Marietta. 

The third president of the College, Israel Ward Andrews, was 
inaugurated July 26, 1855. The minutes of the trustees furnish the 
following interesting account of his election, written in the hand 
of its secretary, Douglas Putnam: 

January 17, 1855. After an extended and free discussion in re- 
gard to the appointment of a president in succession to President 
Smith, the Board of Trustees, on motion, proceeded to elect by ballot 
a President of the College, his term of office to commence after the 
close of the winter term of the present College year in the month of 
April next, and on counting the ballots it appeared that Israel W. 
Andrews was unanimously elected President of the College. 

Partly on account of his length of service, almost fifty years as 
instructor, professor, and president, but still more because of his 
unusual qualifications for the position, he more than any other 
person moulded the College and gave it its distinctive character. 
He was graduated from Williams College in 1837, and after a year 
spent as principal of an academy at Lee, Massachusetts, he was called 
to Marietta College on the recommendation of President Mark 
Hopkins of Williams, who on visiting Marietta in later years 
remarked that he had “never regretted his choice of young Andrews 
for the position.” He was instructor of mathematics during 1838, 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy from 1839 to 
1855, also treasurer from 1850 to 1855, and president from 1855 to 
1885, when he retired from the presidency but continued until his 
death two years later as professor of political science. During this 
period of almost fifty years he impressed his personality upon the 
College. He was a man of tenacious purpose, of clear mind, of deep 
emotions rigidly controlled, of simple and unquestioning religious 
faith, and of absolute loyalty to his convictions. 

His abilities were various. He was an accurate and distinguished 
scholar in the fields of education and political science. His Manual 
of the Constitution, first published in 1874, was highly commended 
by statesmen and scholars and was used for many years as a text 
book in many colleges and universities. Aside from this book his 
writings were mainly in the form of addresses and articles on single 
phases of a broad subject, such as The Educational Work and Place 
of Ohio, delivered as a presidential address before the Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association; The Northwest Territory; and When Was Ohio 
Admitted to the Union. One especially notable address was deliv- 
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ered before the National Union Association of Cincinnati in 1863 
and was entitled Why Is Allegiance Due and Where Is It Due? 
This address was widely copied by newspapers throughout the 
Nation and became an important factor in forming public opinion 
on the relation of the states to the Union. 

As a teacher he was remarkably clear and thorough. One of 
his students said that his influence was “probably greater than that 
of any man who was ever at Marietta” and another said that “his 
students looked to him as the leader by whom they should shape 
their character and their aims.” All the classes graduated from the 
College up to the time of his death, except the class of 1838, came 
under his influence, and he was fond of saying that he knew prac- 
tically every man who had been graduated from Marietta College. 
He followed their subsequent careers, taking the keenest pleasure 
in their successes and his feeling towards his former students was 
returned by them. 

One graduate wrote at the time of President Andrews’ death: 

The six hundred graduates of Marietta College during the half 

century of Dr. Andrews’ connection with that institution will bear 
convincing testimony to the great character, the business ability, the 
profound scholarship and the consummate skill as a teacher of Dr. 
Israel Ward Andrews. 

Perhaps his one limitation as a teacher is suggested in his remark 
to a friend that on matters of religious faith he had “never in his 
life had a doubt,” indicating a certain rigidity of mind and a lack 
of sympathy for intellectual speculation. 

He was also an excellent business man, a quality which is 
attested by his being made a director of the First National Bank of 
Marietta, and by the fact that although his salary was always small 
he accumulated a considerable estate. He disliked “begging money” 
for his College, calling this duty “his cross,” yet he did not shrink 
from it, and one of his trustees said: 

It may fairly be claimed that a large proportion of the amounts 
added to the funds of the College during his administration resulted 
either from his direct efforts or from the confidence resposed in him. 
Marietta is now enjoying the benefit of an investment in an edu- 
cational institution of more value to the community than anything 


else, and her people are indebted to Dr. Andrews mainly for that 
result. 


In an address he once told of a journey which he and Dr. Henry 
Smith took in search of funds for the struggling young college, 
which he calls “my first essay in the work of solicitation at the East”: 
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We found in the city of Hartford a gentleman who had formerly 
lived in Ohio, and had been a liberal benefactor of the College. 
He at once placed his name at the head of our paper with a hand- 
some subscription and introduced us to his friends; so that when we 
left Hartford we had secured the sum we had assessed on that city, 
lacking ten dollars, and this was handed us unsolicited by a Hartford 
gentleman as we were journeying to our next destination. At the 
next point, Lee, Massachusetts, selected because of some personal 
acquaintance there, the people did not let us go until they had made 
up the sum of five thousand dollars, and one good man, subscribing 
most liberally himself, spent days going with us to others. Another 
gentleman in another city, after hearing the few words that I had to 
say, wrote me a check for a thousand dollars. 

He told also of one ungracious reception he received at the hands 
of a gentleman in a western city on another soliciting journey, a 
rare occurrence, and added the characteristic remark: 

When I knew before hand the character of the people, I was 
kept from approaching such men partly by my entire lack of con- 
fidence in my ability to press money out of them, and partly by my 
unwillingness to seek aid of such men for a college that had been 
founded and largely sustained by as noble a group of benefactors as 
any institution in the world could show. Foolish though the feeling 
may have been, I could not rid myself of it; and so I sought not money - 
simply, but money of those possessing kindred character. 

He was very definite and positive in his view of what such a 
college as Marietta should be. He wanted it to be in the Middle 
West such an institution as the colleges of New England were for 
their young men. In his inaugural address he combated various 
current objections to this conception of a college, that it is not fitted 
to the wants of the age, and that its fixed curriculum is not flexible 
enough to meet the varied tastes and capacities of different types of 
student. He was especially scornful of the charge that it is not 
practical. He said ironically: 

Let us then give up our Algebra and Astronomy and Rhetoric, 
and inquire into the proper proportions of a piece of meat which 
can be swallowed without our incurring the hazard of being choked 
to death. Substitute Physiology for Grammar, Physiology for Arith- 
metic, Physiology for everything. 

And again he expressed admirably his ideal for Marietta College: 

Entertaining such views as to what a college ought to be, it is a 
source of no little gratification to me, as I enter upon this new 
relation to Marietta College, to remember that she has had no check- 
ered history. Established after the model of the best New Eng- 
land colleges, she has not wasted her own energies or jeoparded the 
interests of her young men by any rash experiments. Marietta College 
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has not been built on any ism, though the temptations to do so here at 
the West are manifold and strong. She has inscribed no party watch- 
word on her banner. She has offered no inducements to young men 
to resort hither, arising from any peculiarity or intensity of opinion 
which her officers may entertain on any of the questions of the day. 
She bases her claims to public favor neither upon any intense at- 
tachment to a particular creed nor upon a hostility to all creeds. 
She has regarded education, in the usual sense of that word, as her 
proper work, and has striven so to perform it as to send forth men; 
well proportioned, symmetrical, trained Christian men. 

Those who have had the management of this College have not 
sought to make it a great institution in a day. They have been will- 
ing that it should grow, and gain strength gradually. They have 
not expended large sums of money in costly edifices in anticipation 
of wants. 


The young president felt the opportunties and also the respon- 
sibilities of his position as he entered upon his work: 

How well he whom you have now called to preside over this 
college will discharge his duties, time must disclose. The post is most 
honorable but it has not been sought. The responsibilities are most 
weighty but he will not shrink from them. In the freshness of early 
manhood you called me from the valleys of Berkshire, and assigned 
me an important post of instruction in this then infant college. And 
now after sixteen years of pleasant though toilsome labor, you 
have given me this new and stronger proof of your respect and con- 
fidence. To draw back now and decline this service might well seem 
to be ingratitude. Gentlemen of the Trustees, what strength God 
has given me shall be devoted to the College. 

President Andrews fulfilled this promise to the utmost. And in 
addition he gave generously of his strength and time to the affairs 
of the city of Marietta. It was largely due to him that a system 
of public schools was established in the city. At one time he served 
as city engineer and it was under his direction that the grading of 
its streets was begun. The educational affairs of the state of Ohio 
also engaged his interest. He was president of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association in 1857, and long served on its executive committee. 


VI. “For MENTAL EXERTION” 


l* Aucust, 1834, appeared The First Annual Report of the Trustees 

of the Marietta Collegiate Institute and in September, 1835, The 
Second Annual Report of the Trustees of Marietta College. The 
latter volume was the first publication to bear the new name after 
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the granting of the amended charter. It discloses no change in the 
policy of the institution or in the curriculum. The college year was 
divided as before into two terms, an arrangement which was con- 
tinued until 1856 when the three-term plan was adopted. The edu- 
cational ideal of the College was repeated: 

The curriculum shall be based on the great principles by which 
other colleges in our land and foreign lands have been governed, a 
curriculum: which is best calculated to accomplish the great purpose 
of the part of one’s education which properly belongs to a college 
course, viz. thorough intellectual discipline, and thorough prepara- 
tion for subsequent mental exertion. The great principle of thorough 
classical study will not be relinquished. 


The entrance requirements were as before: 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class must not be 
under fourteen years of age and must pass an examination in the 
Grammars of the Latin, Greek, and English Languages, Virgil, 
Cicero’s Orations, the Greek Reader, or an equivalent, Ancient and 
Modern Geography, and Arithmetic. 


In the course of study modern history is first mentioned in the 
catalogue of 1847-48, and modern languages are announced in the 
same year “as a special instruction with extra charge,” but they were 
not included in the regular curriculum until 1850. 

The freshman year was devoted to Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. In the sophomore year ancient history was added; and in 
the junior year evidences of Christianity, natural theology, and 
political economy; in the senior year the study of the Constitution, 
intellectual and moral philosophy, and logic. Much attention was 
given to speaking and writing, while great emphasis was placed 
on the “translation from English into Latin and Greek and from 
these languages into English.” All students were required to attend 
a class in either the Greek New Testament or the English Bible 
every Monday morning. There is no mention during this entire 
period of the study of English or American literature, but the stu- 
dents were encouraged to make use of the libraries. 

Although as a matter of course at that time the chief emphasis 
was placed upon the study of the classics, it is noteworthy that from 
the very beginning the trustees made provision for the study of 
the sciences. Among the needs mentioned in the first annual report 
was “a good Mathematical and Philosophical apparatus,” the term 
philosophical referring to natural philosophy, as the sciences were. 
then called. This need seems to have been met at an early date, 
as the catalogue of 1837-1838 listed “Philosophical Apparatus care- 
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fully selected in London and Paris,” and even at the beginning, 
according to the first annual report, the institution was “in posses- 
sion of a mineralogical cabinet procured from the East, believed to 
be one of the best private collections in the country,” and this cabi- 
net, the report went on to state, “has been suitably arranged for the 
purpose of instruction, and lectures are delivered on this and kin- 
dred branches of natural science.” 

Perhaps the beginning of the mineralogical collection is found 
in a record in the minutes of the trustees of July 8, 1834, which 
referred to a “donation to the Institute of a box of minerals and 
curiosities collected by the Rev. Ephraim Spaulding, a missionary 
in the Sandwich Islands,” which was “committed to the members 
of the Faculty as the commencement of a College Cabinet” for 
which “shelves were ordered to be built.” 

In 1845 the scientific apparatus in possession of the College was 
valued at $3500, and the announcement was made that it had been 
arranged “to enlarge the chemical and philosophical apparatus, and 
extend the cabinet of shells, minerals, etc., so that the facilities for 
instruction in the whole range of the Physical Sciences may be as 
complete as possible.” 

In the announcement the following year of the plans for the 
“New Building,” mention was made of “rooms for philosophical 
lectures, a laboratory, cabinets, etc.” The gift in 1850 of the “Hil- 
dreth Cabinet and Scientific Library and fine entomological and 
conchological specimens and collections of American antiquities” 
was a valuable addition to the resources of the College for the 
teaching of science. In 1853 there was added “a collection of fossils 
from Germany containing five hundred species, so named and 
arranged as to provide great assistance to the student of Geology.” 
In 1852, according to the Marietta Intelligencer, “An astronomical 
Clock was added to the equipment of the College at the cost of 
$326.00. There are only two others in the country, the one at the 
Smithsonian Institution, the other at the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. It was bought through Dr. B. A. Gould of Cam- 
bridge, editor of the Astronomical Journal, and came from Kessels, 
Germany.” The early catalogues mention mechanics, projection, 
electricity, magnetism, optics, acoustics, hydrostatics, navigation, 
astronomy, mineralogy, and chemistry among the studies pursued. 

An interesting indication of interest in science is found in the 
minutes of the trustees for June 28, 1860: “Colonel John Mills and 
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Professor E. B. Andrews are appointed a committee to purchase on 
such terms as they may think proper the meteoric stone recently 
found in New Concord (Ohio) now in the possession of Prof. 
Andrews.” This stone described as “the largest meteoric stone 
hitherto recorded as existing in a single place” stirred a great deal 
of interest. It is now the most noteworthy specimen in the College 
Museum. It is the largest of the great fall of meteoric stones which 
fell at New Concord May 1, 1860, and weighs 103 pounds. This 
fall is one of the most famous of its kind, and was interestingly 
described by Professor Andrews in the American Journal of Science 
in July, 1860. It has been described by others, one of whom says, 
“This fall of meteorites was the most remarkable ever observed in 
this country, and equal to, if not surpassing, the famous fall at 
L’Aigle, in France.” There are 24 stones that have been recorded 
and described, and they range in weight from one-half pound to the 
103-pound stone in the College Museum. These are distributed, 
some of the larger ones being in the collections at Amherst, Harvard 
and in London. It is a stone meteorite (not iron) of veined inter- 
mediate chondrite of Brezina, nearly 90% being earthy minerals 
and 10% nickeliferous iron. A part of Professor Andrew’s descrip- 
tion is as follows: “All (the stones) are coated with a black crust 
and show a bluish grey feldspathic interior with numerous brilliant 
points of nickeliferous iron. Although in some instances the edges 
remain quite sharply defined, generally they show that they have 
been rounded by fusion. Viewed from most positions this stone is 
angular and appears to have been recently broken from a larger 
body. Two of its edges extend more than a foot in length, and two 
of its diameters are fourteen inches.” 

Among those who taught the sciences from 1835 to 1860 were 
D. Howe Allen, Israel Ward Andrews, George H. Hildreth, M.D., 
Hiram Bingham, Ebenezer B. Andrews, and Evan W. Evans. 
William W. Mather, first state geologist of Ohio, 1838, and who 
later prepared one of the four quarto volumes of the geology of 
the state of New York, volumes which have become classic for 
American Paleozoic geology, was “Acting Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology” at Marietta in 1845-1846. There is now 
in the College Museum a portion of an original collection of labeled 
specimens obtained on the geological survey of the State of Ohio, 
and catalogued by Mather. Until 1840 one professor seems to have 
covered the entire field of mathematics and the sciences, but begin- 
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ning with the catalogue of 1840-1841 two professors are mentioned, 
one of mathematics and natural philosophy and one of chemistry 
and mineralogy, to which in 1845 was added a professor of geology 
and in 1851 a “Lecturer on astronomy.” In comparison with the 
general situation of American colleges during these years it may 
be safely said that Marietta showed at least a praiseworthy interest 
in the study of the sciences. 

In addition to the regular collegiate courses a scientific course 
covering three years and “embracing all the studies of the collegiate 
course except languages” was offered, for which a certificate was 
granted but no degree. This scientific course took the place of the 
Teachers’ Department of the earlier Institute and was continued 
until 1840. The reason why it was abandoned is explained by Presi- 
dent Andrews: 

While this course, though inferior to the classical, was good 
in itself as is shown in the case of the few students who completed 
it, the difficulty was that the students did not remain to finish it. 
Whatever may have been the cause this was the fact. While the 
regular course was completed by sixty percent of those who entered 
it, this short course of three years was completed by only six per- 
cent. It became evident that such a course was of no advantage to 
the College, and was a doubtful good in any educational sense, as in 
all probability many who studied awhile in the short course would 
have completed the longer one had there been no other. 

Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, whose gift to the college of his cabinet 
and scientific library has just been mentioned, deserves great credit 
for his scientific work and writings and for the stimulus he afforded 
to the development in the College of interest in the sciences. Com- 
ing to Marietta in 1806 he practiced medicine, was president of the 
Medical Society of Ohio in 1839, and was constantly engaged in 
scientific research. Among his writings is a series of articles On 
the Natural and Civil History of Washington County, a history of 
the Geology and Coal Formation of the Valley of the Ohio, with 
Numerous Plates and Fossils, the Diary of a Naturalist, an Annual 
Journal of the Weather, Amount of Rain, Flowering of Plants, 
Ripening of Fruits, etc. from 1826 to 1852, a History of the Floods 
in the Ohio River since the First Settlement of the Country, which 
was published in the first volume of the transactions of the His- 
torical Society of Ohio, the Biographical and Historical Memoirs 
of the Pioneer Settlers of Ohio, and The Pioneer History of the 
Ohio Valley and the Early Settlement of the Northwest Territory. 
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Dr. Hildreth said that in 1839 he “commenced in earnest the col- 
lection of a cabinet of natural history from the fossils, insects, shells 
and plants of his own state, and by exchange of these for minerals, 
insects and marine shells with naturalists and collectors in the Atlan- 
tic Cities.” In the course of about eight years he collected a cabinet 
of more than four thousand specimens in the various departments 
of natural history. Dr. Hildreth told how he made the collection 
while “busily engaged in the practise of his profession, by saving 
the odds and ends of time”: 

Insects were gathered and pinned to the inside of the crown of 
my hat while riding in the country; every stream crossed in low 
water was examined for shells; and the farmers’ boys were employed 
to bring in all they could collect. In the summer of 1832 by the aid 
of two or three men, in a few days more than five thousand shells 
from the various streams about Marietta, embracing about sixty speci- 
mens were secured. The finest of these were then put up in boxes 
and labelled and sent to Eastern cities where they were exchanged 
for other articles of natural history and books on the subject, by 
which course a valuable library was formed. 


VII. PronEER ALUMNI 


ee Laws oF MarteTra CoLLEcE issued in 1840 stated that “the 
Commencement shall be holden on the last Wednesday of July.” 
The trustees and faculty sat on the stage, according to Dr. Joseph 
F. Tuttle, who said in describing his own graduation in 1841: : 
We did not occupy the stage alone that day. Linsley, Smith, 
Maxwell, Kendrick and Andrews were there. And with them sat the 
founders of the College, Cotton, Mills, Emerson, Putnam, Moore, 
Nye and Bingham. 


The exercises included a Latin salutatory oration and often 
another oration in Latin and one in Greek, and occasionally an 
oration in German. The themes of the addresses by the graduates 
ranged over the usual fields of art, literature, politics, history, and 
science and philosophy, with occasional ventures into such unusual 
regions as “The Intellectual Attractions of Heaven,” “Phrenology,” 
and “The Bounds of the Microcosm.” Original poems were a com- 
mon part of the program, and “Forensic Discussions” on such 
themes as “Perfection in National Policy Utopian” and “Should 
Education in all its Departments be Sustained by Taxation.” There 
were also “Colloquies,” in which several speakers took part; for 
example “A Literary Colloquy,” in which three speakers appeared 
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as advocates respectively of Byron, Pope, and Wordsworth; another 
on “The True Mode of Living,” in which different graduates spoke 
for “A Man of Leisure,” “One of the Alumni,” “A Physician,” “A 
Lawyer,’ and finally “Someone”; and a third, in which three par- 
ticipants advocated the respective values of “Painting,” “Poetry,” 
and “Sculpture.” The forties seem to have been the period of the 
prevalence of colloquies and forensic discussions, for with the advent 
of the ’fifties the programs for commencement had settled down to 
a series of formal orations. 

The programs show another college custom in the appearance 
on the stage of newly elected professors to deliver an “Inaugural 
Address.” The coming of Israel Ward Andrews was thus signalized 
in 1839, that of John Kendrick in 1840, and of Ebenezer Baldwin 
Andrews in 1842. Addresses before the Society of Inquiry by promi- 
nent clergymen, and before the Literary Societies by such distin- 
guished laymen as Lewis Cass of Michigan were also a part of the 
commencement exercises, and when Dr. Andrews was inaugurated 
as president in 1855, the president of the board of trustees, Dr. John 
Cotton, “the scholar among the trustees,’ welcomed him in an 
address in Latin. The first honorary degree, that of Master of Arts, 
was conferred on Addison Kingsbury and Israel Ward Andrews 
at the commencement of 1840. The first degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred in 1841 on Edward Beecher, son of Lyman 
Beecher and first president of Illinois College. Commencement 
Day of 1841 was described by Edward D. Mansfield, a distinguished 
lawyer of Cincinnati and the son of a former citizen of Marietta, 
who came to deliver an address on that occasion: 

The exercises of the forenoon consisted chiefly of addresses by 
the graduating class. I heard them nearly all and have no hesitation 
in saying they were quite equal to the average standard college com- 
positions. In addition to the exercises of the graduates there were 
two by candidates for the Master’s degree, one on “Empiricism” by 
Mr. Cotton, and the other a poem by the Rev. Mr. Blakely. The 
audience was large, and the time enlivened by a band of music com- 
posed of the students. In the afternoon Professor Kendrick deliv- 
ered his Inaugural to the professorship of Latin and Rhetoric. It 
was on “Scholarship” and was sound in principle and chaste and 
agreeable in style. This was followed by a discourse on the “Ad- 
vantages of High Learning” by Edward D. Mansfield. In the 
evening an address was delivered before the Society of Inquiry by 
Professor Smith. It was an interesting discussion of the different 
effects of civilizing a people in the ordinary way by introduction of 
the arts, or by the Scripture mode of preaching the Gospel,, ac- 
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companied by the example of its missionaries. To my mind it was a 
triumphant overthrow of the Anti-Scriptural doctrine so long held 
by the Edinburgh Review. Thus closed the commencement at Mari- 
etta College, leaving upon me the conviction of the utility and promise 
of the Institution. I might add that the Board of Examiners reported 
most favorably upon the studies and promise of the students. Such 
a faculty and men of such liberal education ought not to be retarded 
for lack of money. 

To encourage intellectual effort, four prize scholarships were 
established in 1855 to be awarded “to the student in each class who 
shall sustain the best examination in the studies of the year.” At 
the close of the year there was “a thorough examination in each 
department of study, occupying between one and two weeks, at- 
tended by a body of examiners appointed by the board, and so 
conducted as to make it an actual test of the amount and accuracy 
of the knowledge acquired by the student.” One of the examiners 
published in 1842 in the Watchman of the Valley an account of his 
visit to Marietta, and his impressions of the examination: 

The examination, which continued for more than a week and 
which in the graduating class embraced the studies of nearly the 
whole course, was very full and thorough and furnished pleasing 
evidence of the high standard of education adopted, the judicious- 
ness of the course prescribed, the ability and fidelity of the pro- 
fessors, and the honorable proficiency of nearly every student. I 
could not but observe with much satisfaction incorporated in their 
course of instruction a number of the most important branches of 
practical science, such as physiology, political economy, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, studies which in former days had no 
place in the college course. 

The high standard of the College in these early days, in spite of 
its youth and its lack of facilities, is evidenced by the fact that young 
men occasionally transferred to Eastern colleges and were invariably 
admitted to the same standing which they held at Marietta, and 
President Andrews in his inaugural address mentions the fact that 
he “recalls four instances of young men going from Marietta and 
entering other colleges a year in advance of their standing here.” 
It was the idea from the beginning “to establish a college that 
might afford the very highest facilities for a liberal education,” and 
in carrying out this purpose all other considerations, such as build- 
ings, and numbers, were regarded as of minor importance. A 
further evidence of the excellent quality of the education given is 
found in the unusual percentage of graduates to the number of 
those who entered as freshmen. During the first twenty-five years 
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the ratio of seniors to freshmen was seventy-eight to one hundred, 
and in at least two classes the number of graduates equalled the 
number who had entered as freshmen. During this same period, 
according to President Andrews, “six other Ohio colleges had a 
ratio of thirty-eight to one hundred; the highest ratio of any one 
of the six is sixty-four to one hundred, and the ratio of the other 
four is twenty-six to one hundred.” Another gratifying evidence of 
the quality of the students is found in the fact that in 1860 five 
sixths of them paid their tuition, although a number of scholar- 
ships had already been established. 

An entry of historical interest in the record book of the board 
of trustees is as follows: 

July 17, 1838, Resolved, That the following young gentlemen 
who have completed their course of study in this Institution be ad- 
mitted to the first degree in Arts, viz: 

Abraham Blakely 
John T. Cotton 
Samuel Hall 
Hubbard Lawrence 

These four young men were the pioneers of the alumni of Mari- 
etta College and since this first class there has never been a break in 
the stream of graduates. 

The first catalogue of the officers and students published was for 
the college year 1837-38; the first list of alumni was published with 
the annual catalogue of 1844-45, and the first Latin Triennial cata- 
logue appeared in 1846-47. It was entitled: Catalogus Senatus Aca- 
demicia Collegi Martettensis in Republica Ohioensi Eorumque Om- 
nium Oui in Eodem Munera et Officia Gesserunt Aut Alicujus 
Gradus Laurea Fuerunt Mariettae. 

The largest class to be graduated during this period was sixteen 
and the entire number of graduates up to 1860 was two hundred 
and twenty-two. Most of these students came from Ohio, with a 
number from Virginia, which at that time included West Virginia. 
An appeal was made in the early catalogue to young men in the 
East who expected to find their home and their field of work in the 
West to come to Marietta for their education in order to get into 
touch with their future environment, but apparently only a few 
responded to this invitation. The catalogues show always a few 
names from New England and New York, with a larger number 
from the South, several from as far south as Mississippi. 

One student who came from New England in this period to 
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attend the new college was Rodney M. Stimson. In his recollections 
of his coming and his experiences in Marietta he told why he came 
to Marietta: 

When we were studying Homer at Phillips-Exeter Academy we 
were told to get Crusius’ Lexicon of Homer. On the title page I 
found the name of Henry Smith, a professor in Marietta College. 
This gave me an idea of the college. Then I read of the town being 
the oldest settlement in the Northwest Territory and about the 
ancient Mounds and I was interested. I started west on the 5th of 
September, 1845. It took me eight days to get from Boston to 
Marietta. Sunday morning I took a train at Philadelphia for Pitts- 
burg. The train was advertised to go “Through to Pittsburg in only 
forty-eight hours, Fastest train known.” The train could get no 
further than Harrisburg, however, and the last nine miles of the 
track was laid with strap-iron nailed to rough boards. It took nine 
hours to get over it. From Harrisburg I went by stage to Pittsburg. 
At Pittsburg I took a boat for Marietta. I knew nobody in Mari- 
etta, so I had my trunk taken to the Mansion House. I paid twenty- 
five cents for lodging and then had ninety-seven and a half cents left. 
That was my capital. I went up to the college and looked through 
the dormitory and then called upon the president and told him my 
business. He invited me to spend Sunday at his house. 

The fact that this student’s capital continued to be limited but | 
his credit excellent is shown by an entry in the record of the 
trustees for July 10, 1847, the year of his graduation: “The Treas- 
urer is authorized to take the note of R. M. Stimson for the amount 
of his College bills with or without security at his discretion.” Thus 
began the career at Marietta of one of her most valuable graduates. 

About forty per cent of those who were graduated from the 
College between 1835 and 1860 entered the ministry, but a glance 
at the General Catalogue covering these years reveals the fact that 
the rest of the graduates were well distributed among the other 
professions and that a number went into public life and into various 
types of business. Naturally a considerable portion of those who 
studied for the ministry later found themselves engaged in educa- 
tion either in the public schools or in colleges. Thirty-two graduates 
sooner or later were engaged in educational work. At least thirty- 
five graduates practised law; sixteen practised medicine; several 
were successful in public life, including a United States senator, 
four members of Congress and one governor; thirty-seven were 
engaged in different kinds of business, such as banking, coal and 
oil operating and manufacturing; nine became journalists, two 
devoted themselves to art, and one to scholarship and literature. 


Pe eg OSS: 
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T HE pamphlet issued in August, 1833, announcing the plans for 
the Marietta Collegiate Institute included a Preparatory Depart- 
ment with Samuel Maxwell, A.M., as principal. Because of the 
inadequate preparation for college education offered in the West it 
was imperative to carry on such a department. Patterned after the 
New England academies, the Preparatory Department offered: 

A course of study comprising all those branches usually pur- 
sued in well regulated academies, and also especially adapted for 
those who wish to acquire a thorough English education in order to 
fit them for the various pursuits and avocations of active life. 

The course included Latin, Greek, mathematics, history and Eng- 
lish. By 1835 the statement as to a “thorough English education” for 
those not planning to attend college had been dropped from the 
catalogue and instead it was stated that “instruction will be given 
only in the studies preparatory for the other departments or for a 
college course elsewhere.” 

In 1838 the name Latin School was adopted, and two years later 
the name was again changed to Academy. The course at first was 
limited to two years, but in 1838 it was extended to three years. 
The instruction for many years was given almost entirely by the 
College professors. Mr. Maxwell was principal from 1833 to 1855, 
George H. Howison from 1855 to 1858, and David E. Beach from 
1859 to 1860. The number of students in the Academy sometimes 
exceeded the number in the College. In 1840, for example, there 
were sixty-six students enrolled in the Academy and only forty-one 
in the College. The largest enrollment in any one year was one 
hundred fifty-one in 1845-46, and the lowest was twenty-two in 
1855-56. The tuition varied according to the course taken. Those 
“reciting in College” paid $25 per year and the others paid from 
$5 to $7 according to the studies pursued. In the building erected in 
1832-33 for the Collegiate Institute a basement room was at first used 
for the Academy and later the chapel on the first floor. Another 
building used in this period for this department was the old soap 
factory, already described, a fact which caused the students to refer 
to the Academy itself as the “Soap Factory.” This building was 
used at one time also as a shop for the Manual Labor Department. 
It was torn down in 1869. 

The students of the Preparatory Department were dubbed 
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“Academy Rats” a term thus facetiously explained by a writer in 
The Collegiate Magazine: 

Academy Rats, so called from their propensity to being caught 
by vir-gins, or man traps, as a linguistic friend of ours once trans- 
lated the word. A great number of complaints have been received 
from the Freshman class, with regard to the encroachments of these 
troublesome animals. It is said they are issuing from every dark 
hole in college, and have become so bold as to look a lady in the face, 
nay more, that they have come in use among the fair maidens as pets 
instead of the white mice once so fashionable. 

The statement issued by the trustees of the Marietta Collegiate 
Institute in August, 1833, also included a Female Seminary which 
had formerly been a department of the Institute as “under super- 
vision of the same Board, but otherwise wholly disconnected from 
the Institute,’ and “occupying a building entirely separate and at 
some distance from those assigned to the male departments.” This 
removal to a safe distance seems to have been the first step in sev- 
ering the Seminary entirely from the Institute, for the catalogues 
after this time contained no further mention of it, and it was almost 
sixty years before education of women again became a concern of 
Marietta College. The Female Seminary was carried on as a sep- 
arate enterprise under the same board of trustees until 1843 when 
the building used for it was purchased by the Rev. Lionel Tenney, 
who continued the school as a private institution until 1864. It is 
interesting to note that a plan of co-ordinate education as distin- 
guished from co-education was practised by Marietta College from 
1833 until 1843, to be revived in 1892. 

The Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teachers’ Sem- 
inary had collected a small library of 1000 volumes, which was 
taken over by the College. A number of books in the present library 
still carry the book plate of the Institute. The statement issued in 
August, 1834, mentioned a library room in the Institute building. 
The books in this library had been collected by Mr. Bingham, Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. Jewett and others. Some of the early contributions to 
the College were in the form of books. In his report issued in 1832 
Mr. Bingham noted, “Collected and paid over to the Board of 
Trustees in books, $312.00” and again, “From Holmes and Holmes, 
in addition, in books, also paid over to the Board, $60.00.” 

Professor Smith in 1833 stated that “a sum of money has been 
collected to be used in the purchase of books” and Professor Jewett 
in 1834 spoke of the fact that “donations have been obtained in books 
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of the value of $150.00, wholesale prices, and a box containing from 
250 to 300 volumes, mostly of classical works adapted to the College 
classes.” 

Although many of the books in the early library were thus the 
results of donations from various people and were of different 
degrees of value, others were purchased with excellent judgment, 
and the collection of books available seems to have been well adapted 
to its purpose. Among the first thousand books of Marietta Col- 
lege library were four volumes of American State Papers, Gib- 
bon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the 
works of Scott, Addison, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Johnson, 
Milton, Dryden and Pope, Cicero’s Scriptores Romani in twenty 
volumes, Tacitus’ works in three volumes, with a generous sprinkling 
of theological works which were more read at that time than they 
would be today. 

In the first report issued after the charter of February 14, 1835, 
the trustees mentioned among the various objectives to be attained 
“as speedily as possible,” “to furnish the Institution with a Library 
extensive and varied enough to meet all the wants of teachers and 
students,’ and announced a donation of “some three hundred text 
books from the young gentlemen connected with Amherst College, 
which were set apart by the Board as a nucleus for a library of text 
books, and made a basis for the formation of a Text-Book Associa- 
tion.” In 1847 this association had a library of about 600 volumes 
which were rented to the students and faculty at a charge of ten to 
fifteen per cent of their cost. This text-book association had formerly 
been taken care of by the students but it was found that it was not 
well managed, in one case the student in charge reporting that his 
predecessor had “embezzled the funds.” It was therefore taken 
over by the trustees and made a part of the college library and put 
in charge of the librarian. 

The first notable purchase of books for the library was made 
by Professor Smith in Europe in 1836. A small sum had already 
been raised for this purpose when a letter was unexpectedly received 
by the trustees of the College, from Northampton, Massachusetts, 
with the information that “the late Samuel Stone of Townsend, 
Massachusetts, a plain, devoted, hard working Christian” had left 
his property to be distributed by a few trustees as they saw would 
“most promote the cause of Jesus Christ,’ and that these trustees 
proposed to give “your college one thousand dollars on the following 
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conditions: 1. That it be expended to increase your library with 
valuable books, the catalogue from which you select to be first sub- 
mitted to us, and 2. That the books so purchased be placed in an 
alcove or on shelves by themselves, and known as the Samuel Stone 
Alcove.” A similar amount was given by these trustees to several 
other colleges. Although there was some delay in receiving this 
bequest, it came in due time and was used by Professor Smith, 
together with what other funds could be collected, in buying philo- 
logical books in Europe. In a letter to Mr. Bingham written October 
7, 1836, President Linsley writes: “Professor Smith sailed on the 
Ist inst. well and in good spirits. . .. He took with him 700 dollars 
sent him by Mr. Goddard and I advanced him 700 more, chiefly out 
of funds collected for my salary.” Professor Smith expended in 
Europe $2475 for books and scientific apparatus and on his return 
from Europe he reported that “these books were carefully selected 
and purchased, for the most part by a personal attendance upon 
the great auction sales of Leipsic and Halle,” and that he considered 
them to be “one of the most valuable collections of classical works 
in the West, secured for a sum probably less than one third the price 
it would have cost in this country.” 

“These volumes,” writes George J. Blazier, present librarian 
of the College, “are bound for the most part in vellum, some of 
them having still the remains of clasps and straps. A few are in 
manuscript form. Three or four have the imprint of the house of 
Aldus, an anchor and twisted dolphin.” 

Professor Smith made immediate use of these books in his Greek 
and English Lexicon of the Poems of Homer and the Homeride, 
translated from the German of G. Ch. Crusius, about which he says 
in his introduction to the work: 

Some years since, when the translator was engaged in making 
purchases of books in Germany for the library of Marietta College, 
his attention was directed to the original work of Crusius, then re- 
cently published. It was procured, and upon his return to this 
country, was for two years used in the discharge of his daily duties in 
the class room. 

That Professor Smith’s use of the money given by the trustees 
of Samuel Stone’s estate was agreeable to these gentlemen is shown 
by a letter received in 1847 from one of them, in which he says: 


In consequence of these books the now able president of Marietta 
College (Rev. Henry Smith) has compiled a lexicon which is an 
honor to him and to our country. He has dedicated it to the memory 
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of the good man who gave the money. What a beautiful monument 
has God erected to the memory of Samuel Stone! 
The later comment of Dr. Andrews is also worth quoting: 


That the trustees of an institution just starting into life should 
have appropriated for the purchase of Greek and Latin classics, with 
lexicons, grammars and other helps, the first thousand dollars given 
for books, is worthy of record. It may be truly said that the trustees 
of Marietta College have from the first appreciated the importance of 
a good library. Books they have held in higher esteem than build- 
ings. They have not compelled their professors to make bricks with- 
out straw. 

As a result of this purchase of books in Germany the catalogue 
of 1837-38 reported: 

The College Library contains about 3000 volumes, embracing an 
extensive and choice collection of philological works, for which 
portion of the Library a convenient room has been fitted up which 
is open to the students a part of each day for reference and study. 

In 1850 another effort was made to increase the library. The 
minutes of the trustees stated that they were impressed “by the 
belief that a well selected general library in connection with Mari- 
etta College would greatly increase the usefulness and reputation of 
the institution, both by affording facilities for wider research by the 
faculty and students and by making it a center of attraction to liter- 
ary and scientific men of the region.” Various sums of money were 
contributed by friends of the College. Douglas Putnam gave $2500, 
Noah L. Wilson $2500, William Sturges $1250, John Mills $1000, 
W. B. Smith $500, and others added smaller sums making the total 
amount $9000. This money was also partly expended abroad 
in the purchase of books by Professor Smith, then president of the 
College and the remainder was funded. In this year also Dr. Hil- 
dreth gave to the College five hundred volumes, chiefly scientific 
and historical, to which he later added from time to time books and 
pamphlets as well as a number of volumes of his manuscript cor- 
respondence with various scientific men in this country and abroad, 
a gift of great value. 

The literary societies, Alpha Kappa and Psi Gamma, which were 
chartered in 1840 and 1841 respectively, also built up libraries which 
were largely devoted to general literature. In 1848 each of these 
libraries had 750 volumes and by 1860 they contained together over 
6000 volumes. Another library, that of the Society of Inquiry, had 
by 1860 accumulated rooo volumes. 
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At the end of the first twenty-five years the College library 
proper contained gooo volumes and the various libraries connected 
with the College had reached a total of over 17,000 volumes. As 
President Andrews remarked with justifiable pride, “When we re- 
member that in 1838 there were only ten colleges in the United 
States whose libraries, college and society, contained 10,000 volumes 
each, it must be considered that Marietta has done quite fairly to 
be able to show on her twenty-fifth anniversary 17,000 volumes.” 

The first librarian of the College was Samuel Hall, who gradu- 
ated with the first class in 1838. He held the position for a year 
and was succeeded by Professor Jewett, who published in 1838 the 
first classified catalogue of the books of the library. After Professor 
Smith’s return from Europe in 1838 he acted as librarian for a short 
time, then various tutors in the Preparatory Department, with an 
occasional professor from the College proper, performed this service. 
The longest term of service as librarian in this period was that of 
Professor Kendrick, from 1851 to 1855. 

In its early days the library was moved from one room to another 
as convenience or necessity demanded, with no permanent abiding 
place of its own. For fifteen years it was housed in the first college 
building. When the second building was completed in 1850, the 
library was installed in Slocomb Hall, a room on the second floor, 
where it remained for twenty-one years. The rules of the library 
stated: , 


The Library shall be placed in charge of one of the Faculty a 
Librarian, appointed by the Trustees; the charge to the students for 
the use of the Library shall be one dollar for each year; the Library 
shall be opened once each week, at an hour specified by the Librarian 
except in vacations, and no student shall be permitted to have out 
more than two books at a time. 


IX. BroapLty UNSECTARIAN 


IKE other colleges of its type Marietta was conceived by its 
L founders to be a distinctively religious institution, but unlike 
most of the colleges of that day it was intended to be broadly unsec- 
tarian. In their first published statement in August, 1833, the trus- 
tees stated that “the Board wish it to be distinctly understood that 
the essential doctrines and duties of the Christian religion will be 
assiduously inculcated but no sectarian peculiarities of belief will be 
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taught,” and when Professor Jewett resigned in 1838 because he had 
become a Baptist, the board recorded in the minutes: “The mere 
fact of a change in church relations does not involve the necessity 
of a resignation in the case of an officer of the institution.” They 
believed, however, very firmly that they were establishing a means 
for the spread of Christianity in the “New West” as well as an 
agency for liberal education. In fact the two terms were synony- 
mous in their minds. They continually spoke of the college as a 
“child of Providence,” and in their annual statements referred often 
to the “smiles of Providence vouchsafed to them during the year.” 
The Annual Report of September, 1835, is an interesting document 
from this point of view. The opening words were: 


During the past year the Board of Trustees have received new 
manifestations of the favor of God upon the work in which they are 
engaged. He has enlarged the circle of friends and benefactors of the 
Institution, and has again visited it with the converting influence of 
his Spirit, bringing a large portion of the youth connected with it to 
consecrate themselves to the service of Jesus Christ. Engaged as the 
Board profess themselves to be in advancing the Redeemer’s king- 
dom by means of this Institution of learning, so signal an expression of 
the approbation of God cannot fail to be the occasion of devout 
gratitude to Him and of increased ardor in the work. 

In reciting the history of the origin and growth of the College the 
trustees declared: 


The honor of originating Marietta College is not claimed by the 
Board of Trustees; its existence cannot properly be ascribed to them 
or to any other combination of individuals, but to the leadings of 
Divine Providence. 


They anticipated also that a large proportion of their graduates 
would enter the service of the church at home and abroad and 
therefore they planned “a charitable fund for the purpose of aiding 
indigent pious young men who are studying for the gospel minis- 
try.” They gave among the reasons for maintaining the Depart- 
ment of Manual Labor that “Ministers and teachers should be men 
of strong nerve and muscle, able to endure hardness as good sol- 
diers” and that “missionaries should possess a competent knowledge 
of some mechanical trade.” In their expression of gratitude to their 
benefactors they referred to the “gracious visitation of the Spirit of 
God which resulted in the hopeful conversion of nearly thirty mem- 
bers of the Institution” as “an earnest of the rich spiritual blessings 
in store for it and as a motive to quicken the faith of those who love 
Zion, in lifting up their desires to God that all our schools of learn- 
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ing may be nurseries of vital godliness.” They proposed to intro- 
duce the study of Hebrew, a project which was carried out for a 
few years, and to include in the curriculum the study of the Greek 
New Testament, evidences of natural and revealed religion, and 
evidences of Christianity. : 

This religious purpose is clearly expressed in a circular letter 
which President Linsley wrote in 1840 which was printed and sent 
to those whom he hoped to interest in the new enterprise. He wrote: 

It is mainly with a view to meet demands for competent teachers 
and ministers of the Gospel that this Institution was established .. . 
Its projectors resolved from the first to rear the institution under 
the decided influence of Christian principles. . .. They expected not 
only to render available those resources of talent and piety which 
are lying dormant in the bosom of the Western church but they 
cherished the hope that under favorable religious influences other 
promising minds not yet consecrated to God would, while seeking 
the accomplishments of human learning, acquire those also which 
are divine. 

Presidents Smith and Andrews in their inaugural addresses both 
reiterated this purpose. “The watchword of every Protestant,” said 
President Smith “should be religion and intelligence;” and Presi- 
dent Andrews wrote, “From the beginning this College has been 
consecrated to Christ. It was love for His cause, it was zeal for the 
advancement of His kingdom, connected with the firm conviction 
of the necessity of such an institution to the most rapid spread of 
His Gospel, that led to the efforts here put forth, and to the sacrifices 
here made.” 

President Smith wrote in 1850: 

During the history of the institution, seven distinctly marked 
and some of them powerful revivals of religion have occurred, be- 
sides several seasons of unusual religious interest . . . It is believed 
that no young man has yet passed through the College course with- 
out having his attention summoned by special manifestation of the 
Divine Presence to the great interests of Eternity. 

And President Andrews wrote in 1856: 

Since 1850 there have been two or three revivals, the last of 
which, in the spring of the present year, was one of the most inter- 
esting the Institution has ever experienced. At the present time 
about three-fifths of the students are hopefully pious. Of the one 
hundred eighty-two graduates about one hundred, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, were pious at the time of entering college, and about 
half of the remainder were converted during their College course. 


Marietta has furnished to Lane Theological Seminary more students 
than any other two colleges. | 
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As a result of these ideas of the founders and in accordance with 
the spirit of the times the life of the students was given a strong 
religious trend. Sunday was a day to be strictly observed. The laws 
of Marietta College issued in 1840 stated this in no uncertain terms: 


It is enjoined on all the students to observe the Lord’s Day as 
holy—a day specially set apart for religious duties,—to abstain at 
this season from social visiting, recreations, and from all other en- 
gagements, by which they might be prevented themselves, or hinder 
others from a suitable and profitable employment of holy time. 


Besides attendance at church twice on Sunday regular attendance 
at daily chapel morning and evening was required. The students, 
however, were human and did not always readily respond to these 
religious efforts, according to the reminiscences of Dr. Tuttle: 


In those days we “attended prayers” at five o’clock in the morning, 
and in the evening. The first recitation followed morning prayers, 
and in the winter each one carried his own lamp to the recitation 
room. But it must be confessed that morning prayers and recitations 
before daylight in the winter time were not attractive. It was a type 
of piety that was greatly in advance of our condition and capacities. 
Occasionally our ante-daylight devotions were rendered positively 

interesting by some enterprising joker—an early riser—who had 
sprinkled the stone steps on a cold morning for the fun of seeing man 
after man on his way to chapel skating impetuously on his knees, 
or otherwise, toward the terrace. But no ingenuity even of that 
sort nor of any other could invest these unnatural exercises with 
much fascination for boys who were sleepy. 


The Society of Inquiry also played an important part in the 
religious life of the College. Its origin, activities, membership and 
possessions are explained in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Society of Inquiry of Marietta College, with Catalogues of Library 
and Cabinet, published in 1850. The group was organized in 1833 
as a result of the fact that “during the fall and winter of 1832-33 
Marietta had received a special visitation of the Holy Spirit.” There 
were thirteen charter members. The constitution stated: 


The object of this society shall be to acquaint its members with 
the history and present. condition of missions, foreign and domestic, 
and of other benevolent operations, to excite and perpetuate among 
its members a missionary spirit; and to discuss such moral and relig- 
ious questions as tend to invigorate the mind and store it with valu- 
able and useful knowledge. 


Meetings were held on the evenings of the first and third Mon- 
days of each week “at the ringing of the study hour bell.” The 
exercises at the meeting on the first Monday were devoted to “sing- 
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ing, prayer, exhortation and the reading and hearing of reports,” 
and those of the meeting on the third Monday to “debate and the 
transaction of business.” A regular correspondence was maintained 
with missionaries in different parts of the world. The discussions 
were carried on in accordance with strict regulations to prevent over- 
zealous members from monopolizing all the time or prolonging 
the discussions late into the night, “four disputants” being appointed, 
each one limited to ten minutes, and after the meeting was thrown 
open to the society, speakers were not to exceed five minutes. 

The society seems to have been well supported by the students as 
the number of members in 1850 is given as twenty, about one-fourth 
of the entire enrollment. The interest of the friends of the Col- 
lege in the work of the society is indicated in a long list of hon- 
orary members, including besides the president, faculty and trustees, 
Lyman Beecher and Henry Ward Beecher, and other clergymen 
in various parts of the country, besides a list of corresponding 
members from various mission fields. 

An interesting and vivid picture of the religious life of the 
College of those years is given by the Rev. Samuel P. Hildreth, Jr., 
of the class of 1840, in an address at the commencement of 1859. 
Mr. Hildreth described a religious revival in the College during the 
winter of 1834-35 which was brought about by the zeal of a student 
named Frazier, who had been converted under the preaching of 
Dr. Charles G. Finney of Oberlin College. This earnest student 
criticized the faculty for having “Christian young men read the 
books of heathen such as Virgil and Caesar,” and began a system- 
atic effort to arouse the religious fervor of all the students, visiting 
them in their rooms. In spite of his somewhat fanatical ideas he 
seems to have so stirred the emotion of both students and faculty 
that finally “the regular college exercises were suspended and for 
some days the whole time of the students was given up to seeking 
and imparting light concerning the salvation of the soul” and “when 
the revival closed only two or three young men were found in the 
entire College without any evidence of having met with a saving 
change.” Mr. Hildreth went on to say, reviewing the entire period, 
that “no class has yet graduated without passing through a revival 
of religion. Of the first graduating class all were professors of re- 
ligion and all but one entered the ministry. Of the second gradu- 
ating class, which numbered seven, six entered the ministry; of the 
fourth which numbered nine five entered the ministry and five 
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also in the fifth class. Thus during the first five years fifteen stu- 
dents had entered other professions, and twenty-seven had entered 
the gospel ministry.” 

The movement against slavery was regarded by many as a re- 
ligious crusade although there was not unanimity of opinion about 
this. Mr. Hildredth tells of a student, Samuel Hall of the class of 
1838, who in the winter of 1836 was instrumental in carrying on a 
monthly anti-slavery prayer meeting at “Point Harmar.” At one 
of these meetings the students were interrupted by a mob under the 
leadership of the Marietta postmaster, which had crossed the river 
for this purpose. They congregated in a grocery store and “drank 
confusion” to the anti-slavery prayer meeting. When their spirits 
were sufficiently elevated, with the grocer at their head, they marched 
with yells and hooting to the prayer meeting and rushed in at the 
door. As they entered Samuel Hall stepped into the aisle and ele- 
vating his tall form to its utmost height, silently presented an empty 
pistol at the advancing rioters. They paused and recoiled. “Seize 
him,” cried the grocer, stepping behind two or three of the largest 
men in the crowd. But Hall’s ferocious attitude overawed them. 
Meantime the members of the prayer meeting quietly escaped and 
Hall perceiving that his friends had now departed leaped from a 
window and made good his own escape. The mob were intent on 
tarring and feathering Hall, but he later appeared in the dormitory 
“with icicles covering his clothes” as a result of a midwinter swim 
across the Muskingum River. 

This same Samuel Hall, according to Mr. Hildreth, showed the 
genuine quality of his religion in yet another way during the sum- 
mer of 1837 when Mr. Boutell, a young tutor from Williams Col- 
lege who had just arrived to teach in the College, was taken sick 
with the smallpox. Mr. Boutell was placed in “a rude building 
hastily constructed on a little hill back of the grave yard,” and when 
no one could be found who was willing to care for him, Hall volun- 
teered his services, cared for the sick man, and when he died, “dug 
a grave beside the pest-house, buried the body of his friend, buried 
his own clothing, and putting on an old suit brought to him for the 
purpose, returned to the college and resumed his studies. This act 
of heroism warmed towards him the hearts of the ladies of Marietta. 
They raised an amount sufficient to purchase an elegant suit of 
broadcloth and presented it to him. Hall took the money, applied 
it to the payment of his debts, and wore the old garments as before.” 
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Maes THis period before the Greek letter fraternities were 
established the literary societies were the center of college 
life. From the beginning some such society had always been active. 
The old Collegiate Institute had an organization called the Philo- 
demic Society. In 1835 the Philomathesian Literary Society was 
formed, and divided into two divisions, the Rho Eta and Phi Sigma, 
to meet the college regulation that there must be but one such 
society, and yet furnish smaller groups for working purposes. This 
arrangement lasted until November, 1839, when a spirit of revolt 
against faculty regulations which required that all orations and 
essays to be delivered at the meetings should first be submitted to the 
faculty for correction and approval, and that elections for public 
exhibition should be made only from the junior and senior classes, 
resulted in the birth of two societies, the Alpha Kappa and the Psi 
Gamma. The younger members especially resented these regula- 
tions and called themselves “Young Americans,’ while the older 
and more conservative members were dubbed “Old Fogies.” This 
latter group, however, in spite of the implication of its nickname, 
was the first to organize a new society, the Alpha Kappa. After a 
prolonged debate between the two factions lasting well into the 
night “the meeting broke up in confusion,” according to the his- 
torian of Alpha Kappa, but “before the disruption came, an agree- 
ment to form a new society was written up by the secretary of the 
meeting and signed by a number of the conservative members. By 
midnight the whole matter was arranged by a sort of close corpo- 
ration scheme and the signers of the agreement met in secret session 
in Room No. 11, South Hall.” Here it was, records the historian, 
“on the third floor of the old dormitory building just as the dawn of 
a new day was breaking that Alpha Kappa was born.” A com- 
mittee on constitution was appointed which reported at a meeting 
held the next day. This constitution was adopted and submitted 
to the faculty for its approval with a request for permission to form 
a new society. 

But the Young Americans were also active. Their enthusiastic 
historian writes: “Like all great reforms and progressive move- 
ments the Psi Gamma Literary Society was the outgrowth of a 
revolution. . . . Classes were arrayed against one another, freshmen 
against seniors. . . . Discussions arose, the fire and spirit of youth 
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were aroused in opposition to real or imaginary grievances.” One 
of these young rebels, John T. Cotton, in later years gave his recol- 
lections of the great rebellion: 

One night after a big fight the old literary society was broken 
up and disbanded. Between the hours of one and two at night the 
“Old Fogies” as we called them, got together secretly and formed 
the Alpha Kappa Society. They adopted their constitution and by- 
laws and elected officers. The next day they exultantly made known 
what they had done and informed the other students that they could 
come and join their society or go without one, as the faculty had said 
they would permit but one society. That left about two-thirds of 
the students out in the cold, and we concluded we would see what 
could be done. We got together and formed the Psi Gamma Society, 
and appointed a committee to go before the faculty and explain the 
state of affairs. They in their wisdom concluded it would be best 
to accept the situation and sanctioned the organization of the two 
societies. 

The founders of Alpha Kappa numbered twenty-two and those 
of Psi Gamma twenty-three. Initiation into the societies was con- 
fined to signing the constitution and paying the initiation fee of 
$2. 

The constitution of Alpha Kappa listed sixteen offenses against 
the dignity and peace of the society which were punishable by 
fines, running from five to fifty cents, the amount thus collected 
being used for the purchase of books for the society library. Among 
these offenses were failure to take a part for which a student had 
been appointed, refusing to vote, absence, acts of disorder, and 
spitting on the carpet. A method of earning the money to pay these 
fines may be suggested by an entry in the minutes: “The ringing of 
the bell was put up for auction and sold to the lowest bidder and 
also the privilege of making the room comfortable for the meet- 
ing.” One article in the constitution of the two societies was in- 
sisted upon by the faculty and accepted by the students according 
to which new students should not be left free to join whichever 
society they wished, or were asked to join, but should be chosen 
alternately by the societies, the first choice to go to each society 
every second year. 

The meaning of the name Alpha Kappa is not disclosed in the 
records of the society beyond the suggestion that “Alpha and Kappa 
are the initial letters of two Greek words which have an appro- 
priate significance; the expression may be found in the first book 
of Homer’s Illiad.” Inasmuch as the society has now ceased to 
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exist it may be safe to divulge the fact that the letters stand for 
Agora Kudianeira, signifying “assembly of men of renown.” Psi 
Gamma, representing the new spirit of “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at” appropriate even at that time to “Young Americans,” ac- 
knowledged that its letters meant “Psychon Gymnasion,” a “school 
for the training of minds.” Alpha Kappa received its charter from 
the State Legislature in February, 1840, and Psi Gamma in March, 
1841. 

The two societies held their meetings at first in the chapel which 
was at that time on the first floor of the old dormitory, and later 
in two rooms fitted up for them in the basement of the same build- 
ing, Alpha Kappa in the north end, and Psi Gamma in the south 
end. When the second college building was erected they were given 
the two large rooms on the third floor. The students themselves 
fitted up their new halls. Alpha Kappa employed an artist from 
Cincinnati to fresco the walls and ceiling of their meeting place, 
and Psi Gamma had the walls of their room stuccoed. Both societies 
put in stained glass windows, and with carpets, chairs and hangings 
made their halls attractive. An old yellow and torn subscription 
paper “for fitting and furnishing the new hall for Psi Gamma” 
gives the amount at $314 raised by the members. They began at once ~ 
also to collect libraries, the members donating books and assessing 
themselves at different times from five to fifty dollars apiece for 
this purpose. The high quality of the books bought may be inferred 
from an entry in the record book of Psi Gamma in 1847: “It was 
voted to expend one half of all moneys paid into the treasury for 
initiation fees and fines in the purchase of well authenticated his- 
tories of the early settlements of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys.” 
The meetings of the literary societies were at first held in the evening 
but soon Saturday morning was adopted as the regular time of 
meeting, with “the roll to be called five minutes from the nine 
o'clock bell in winter, and eight o’clock in summer.” 

The programs of the societies consisted of declamations, written 
and extemporaneous orations, criticisms, and debates. It was speci- 
fied that “written orations must be committed to memory and de- 
livered from the rostrum.” The debate was always the principal 
feature, causing the sessions often to run beyond the time of adjourn- 
ment. In 1855 Alpha Kappa had a famous debate on the Nebraska 
Bill which is said to have lasted two days. In 1840 Psi Gamma de- 
bated the question, “Is the immediate abolition of slavery expedi- 
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ent?” The question was decided by the president in the affirmative, 
but on being thrown open to the society the decision was reversed. 
Two other questions discussed were: “Whether the moral and politi- 
cal course of Jefferson was commendable” and “Would it be expedi- 
ent for the United States to construct a railroad from some point 
upon Lake Michigan to some point on the Pacific?” The questions 
were prevailingly of a political or economic nature, but sometimes 
they were taken from other fields of interest, as, for example: “Did 
the Indians build our mounds?” “Do spectres appear?” “Are ge- 
ological discoveries consistent with Revelation?” Sometimes the 
spirit of humor was allowed free play in the discussion of lighter 
subjects, such as “Ought Ohio geese to be permitted to graze upon 
Virginia bottom lands?” and “Should the young men in our literary 
institutions arrange matters in relation to the important subject of 
choosing a wife?” In regard to this last question, according to the 
society minutes, “The president gave his decision in the affirmative, 
taking the word should in the potential significance.” There were 
times when a personal note was introduced into the business of the 
society, as when Psi Gamma put on trial two students who had 
acted as librarians and in that capacity had sold some books which 
they regarded as of little value, without receiving authority from 
the society for such action. After a long and heated discussion they 
were condemned, but later a motion was passed declaring that it 
was the “sense of the society that they had not acted from the least 
wilful motives or at all against what they considered to be the wishes 
and best interests of the society.” 

Alpha Kappa also sat as a court at one session, when one of its 
members asked for a general leave of absence from the meetings of 
the society on the ground that they were not well conducted and 
not worth his time. When this criticism was resented and the re- 
quest refused he made a vigorous attack on the society and all its 
members. For this he was cited to appear before the society as a 
tribunal and after a trial in due form was suspended for six months, 
which seems to be about what he had originally asked for. After 
the sentence had expired he returned apparently rested and refreshed 
and later became president of the society. 

The two societies held exhibitions once each term in chapel or in 
the Congregational church and also at Commencement. The Mari- 
etta Gazette of August 18, 1835, gives the program of “The An- 
nual Exhibition of Marietta College held at the Congregational 
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Meeting House on July 29, Afternoon and Evening.” This program 
included orations, essays and a debate. Sometimes there was an 
original poem and the debates were occasionally extemporaneous. A 
program in 1849 included a Latin Dialogue entitled “The Gold 
Mania” in which the Dramatis Personae are Pertinax, an officer; 
Senex, a farmer; Inconstans and Academicus, sons to Senex; and 
Vehemens, an adventurer direct from the Gold Regions. The qual- 
ity of the contributions to the programs is suggested by the remark 
of one of the audience, Beman Gates, in 1841, that “the disputants did 
about as well as Congressmen,” and by the comment of another lis- 
tener in 1847 that “they all spoke like men talking to men.” Outside 
speakers were also invited to address the societies at commencement 
and as a reward were made honorary members. 

In an article appearing in The Marietta Collegiate Magazine for 
June, 1855, entitled “Our Literary Societies” the writer rejoices in 
the fact that there were no secret societies in the College: “From the 
evils arising from secret societies, so bitterly shared by all our large 
colleges, we are free and trust we shall ever be.’ One year after this 
outburst of self-congratulation the first secret society was organized 
in the College. This was the Eta chapter of the national fraternity 
Phi Gamma Delta which had been established in 1848 at Jefferson 
College, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1859, the second secret so- 
ciety, the local fraternity Alpha Digamma, was formed and in 1860 
a national fraternity, Alpha Sigma Phi, was added to the list. Chap- 
ters of this latter fraternity were already in existence at Yale, Har- 
vard and Amherst. The Marietta chapter was known as the Delta 
chapter. The other chapters later became extinct, leaving the Mari- 
etta chapter the only survivor for a number of years. Thus by 1860 
there were three Greek letter fraternities on the campus. There 
was one other association among the students. In 1845 it was an- 
nounced, “An eligible plat of ground has been set apart by the Trus- 
tees as an ornamental garden, and a horticultural association formed 
by the students has entered upon the cultivation of it with great taste 
and spirit.” Unfortunately the further history of this praiseworthy 
organization has not been preserved. 

The earliest attempt at student journalism was the publication of 
The Student Oracle in 1845, but no copies of this paper have been 
preserved. In 1854 The Marietta Collegiate Magazine was begun 
and continued through three volumes of nine numbers each. It 
was announced by the editors as “the first Literary Magazine that has 
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ever been published by a Western College” and they hoped it would 
be a “fair index of a Western College.” Its motto was Semper 
Crescens. The editors were elected each term, the first board con- 
sisting of Charles R. Davis, Henry M. Dawes, Charles D. Mansfield, 
Alfred T. Goshorn and John F. Follett. The editors were optimistic 
about the future of their venture, which they affectionately styled 
“Maggie.” Confident that it would become a permanent part of the 
college life at Marietta, they looked forward to the time when at 
least a “hundred good volumes” should have been completed, and 
they reminded the students that 

Large streams from little fountains flow 

Tall Profs from small sub-freshmen grow. 

Later numbers of the magazine reflect the discouragement of the 
editors because so many subscribers failed to pay their subscriptions 
and because so few students sent in contributions that the editors 
were compelled to fill up space with their own literary efforts. These 
two causes account for the demise of the magazine after three years. 
The range, variety and quality of the contributions, however, are 
remarkable for an undergraduate publication. The magazine con- 
tained essays, reviews, stories, poems, miscellanies, and occasional 
items of College news, besides an “editorial budget,” usually devoted 
to mourning over the lack of contributions and financial support. 
The stories show in theme and treatment the dominating influence 
of Poe. “A Soul’s Tragedy” and “The Trapper’s Revenge” are char- 
acteristic titles. Evidently realism had not yet arrived. The poetry 
has the melancholy and sentimentalism of the time, relieved occa- 
sionally by a touch of humor. One poem, a parody on Byron, is 
styled “Childe Harold at College.” It relates the story of a raid on a 
game of cards in the dormitory by a member of the faculty, begin- 
ning with the lines: 

There was a sound of deviltry by night, 

And all the College bucks had gathered then; 

The table shone with pipes and liquor bright, 

And when the Otard was passed round again 

The hearts of all beat happily, and when 

The Euchre-deck was placed before their eyes 

Joy seized the hearts of all those merry men, 

And loud they raised their Bacchanalian cries— 

But hark, what sound is that which from the door doth rise? 
The essays are for the most part serious and scholarly, on such themes 
as “Elements of Poetry and Romance in America,” “An Historical 
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Sketch of Universities and Colleges,” and “The Press in America,” 
but others are of a lighter character treating humorously such topics 
as “Nicotiana” and “Courtship as an Art, and its Artistic Tendency.” 
There are a number of reviews of contemporary books, one of special 
interest on “Tennyson’s Maud” which had recently appeared, begin- 
ning “To the candid critic the reviewing of ‘Maud’ is a painful 
duty. It is painful because it can result in nothing but condemna- 
tion.” The reviewer is saddened when he observes that “this man, 
our only hope in this age in regard to poetry, is losing ground with 
each succeeding work, and breaks down completely in a work of the 
size of ‘Maud’.” But the critic feels that a just review of the poem “is 
a duty which is owed both to the present and to a future age, and 
particularly to the numerous young followers of Mr. Tennyson, 
whose music our children are to hear, lest they too should be led 
astray.” 

Edgar Allen Poe was praised in the following glowing language 
by one student critic: 

Poe, the inimitable—the faultless—the unequalled Poe; amid the 
American poets he stands unrivalled and alone. His harp was the 
plaintive Aeolian harp out amid the storms and tempests of this 
world. When the gentle breezes of domestic felicity trilled along its 
strings it gave forth sound so plaintive and so sweet that we stand 
entranced as we drink in the enchanting melody. But when the — 
storms of passion sweep the chords we start amazed at its wild and 
mournful wail. 

The items of news and comment on college life are all too few, 
but these few are of value in preserving a picture of the College of 
the “fifties. One outburst of Latin poetry is obviously aimed at Mr. 
Beman Gates whose printing office is blamed for the delay in the 
issuing of the Magazine: 

Tu, O Gatis 

Diu satis 

Est cunctatus, 

Imparatus, 

Semper. Quid nunc intenderis? 
Dic, quam te defenderis? 

There are references to a college band, and to a Mozart society 
which in 1840 gave a concert, the program including an address by 
Professor Allen. Elections to office in different college organizations, 
the choosing of members of the literary societies, the programs for 
commencement and for the annual exhibitions of the literary socie- 
ties and reports of alumni meetings are recorded. There is an in- 
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teresting account of a geological excursion undertaken by the mem- 
bers of the senior class under the direction of Professor Ebenezer 
Baldwin Andrews to visit the iron and coal fields in Athens and 
Vinton counties. The young scientists were not able to reach Athens 
forty-five miles away in a day because of the muddy condition of 
the roads. But in spite of roads the expedition was successful: “Fine 
specimens of the buhr-stone of Ohio with its rich store of fossils were 
brought back to enrich the College cabinet.” 

Examinations were referred to in much the same semi-humorous 
vein as they are today: 

The Freshman fears the examination as his puny thoughts shrink 
back abashed at the quizzing glance of the Profs and Examiners. 

The Sophomore, tumbled over the roots of Greek and Latin, and 
dragged over the coals that burn in every line and angle of calculus, 
calls it a process of polite massacre. 

The Junior, rubbed down by a preparation of “Attic Salts,” or 
a chemical solution, seeks to draw desperate consolation from the 
thought that it makes him smart. | 

The Senior, soaring amid the heavenly truths of astronomy and 
perchance soaring too high, so that his wings of wax are melted and 

he tumbles to the vulgar earth, consoles himself with the thought 
that it is his last examination. 
The issue of the Collegiate, as it was familiarly called on the 
campus, of November, 1855, rejoices in the fact that the students 
lead a somewhat cloistered life: 


We are fresh from reading election news, Kansas outrages, Know 
Nothing mobs, the Kane expedition and Sebastopol fallen. We in 
college, of course, are mere spectators looking out from a sequestered 
nook upon the din and strife of politics and war. For four years at 
least we are shut out from the great world’s arena. 

And a writer on the subject of “College Reading” advises against 
reading the newspapers. Athletics are occasionally referred to: 

In the gymnastic department there have been sundry repairs and 
additions. Notwithstanding a few bruises and tail-less coats, and 
for a rarity, a broken limb, the “Pegasus” and ladders and bars 
are favorite resorts. The “boys” are doing valiantly in battling with 
the monster “Dyspepsia.” 

Intercollegiate athletics had not yet been born, but there is refer- 
ence to “A challenge sent out from Harvard offering to send a foot- 
ball ‘home’ through the allied ranks of any three colleges of North 
America beneath the shadow of Bunker Hill Monument.” 

The editors of the Collegiate somewhat rashly offered to meet 
Harvard alone, and they continued: 
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You might overpower us with numbers and claim victory, per- 
haps, but like the British after the battle which the Bunker Hill 
monument commemorates, you would say to yourselves, “Another 
such victory and we are ruined.” As a fairer contest send on your 
thirty most lusty fellows and we will agree to match them with an 
equal number and send a football “home.” : 

Evidently there was no limit in those days to the number of 
players, nor to the weapons employed or the tactics used. 

The County Fair was hailed by the editors as an important event 
of the year. Classes were dismissed in order that the students might 
take full advantage of its excitement: “The announcement of this 
first holiday of the year gladdens the heart of the Freshman, who 
forthwith proceeds to accomplish the chief end of this day of re- 
laxation from study, and makes tracks towards the fair ground.” 

A game called “spikers” seems to have been popular: 

From behind green blinds we peek down from our cozy sanctum 
on a crowd of aspirants for sheep skin engaged in the laudable and 
healthy game of spikers, healthy because it serves to strengthen the 
lungs by bringing them into constant use. See yonder high Senior 


mingling with the common herd disputing and wrangling with a 
Junior about the difference between a hunch and a span. 


College life as a whole was sum- 
med up briefly: “Well, College wags 
on as usual, nobody has died in Col- 
lege, nobody has been born that we 
know of. Fun is scarce, funds 
scarcer.” 

In 1859 a group of students 
started a humorous publication en- 
titled The College Censor. The 
“Prospectus” declared: “The publi- 
cation will appear regularly at ir- 
regular intervals,” the editors “have 
secured the services of a galaxy of 
justly popular writers,’ and “as a 
special favor we will occasionally 
publish an article by a member of 
the faculty, provided however such 
article be brief and to the point.” The leading editorial states that 
“our object is reform and that in its broadest sense.” Censor, Argus 
and Cerberus were named as editors. “Argus has a watchful eye 
for every occasion and place ... Cerberus is faithful at his post, and 
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it is thus that the diligent Censor is supplied with information. 
He favors no friend and fears no foe.” At the head of the paper 
appeared the warning, “Cave, Quid Dicas et Facias.” This pub- 
lication seems to have maintained itself for some time and a 
number of issues have been preserved. The contents were chiefly 
thinly disguised jokes at the expense of the students and faculty, 
with an occasional poem of a humorous character. Among the 
advertisements was the following: “Marietta College for Sale. 
Having become insolvent, this antique College, rats and mice 
included (the common appellation of the Academy students), 
will be sold to the highest bidder on the 32nd day of March 
at the door of the Court House. This fine institution is situated 
immediately south of the President’s cow lot.’ A course of 
lectures is announced by “W. S. Phrozenire” on “Early Rising and 
Fast Eating, their relation to Space, that is, the Distance Between 
the College and Boarding House, at times of Bell Ringings.” 

Those who were held up to derision by The Censor returned the 
compliment by issuing a paper entitled The MacDuff, which was 
described as “devoted to the editors and friends of the College 
Censor.” Its “Prospectus” stated that “its object will be to throw 
light upon the College Censor and to bring into notice the editors 
and friends of that paper. The MacDuff will be issued as often as 
the interests of the cause in which it is engaged may demand.” 
Editorially the sponsors of The MacDuff explain: “Fearing that the 
editors of the Censor in their arduous labors for the good of the 
students will have no time for self-examination and thus be unable 
to see and correct the little faults which every one is liable to fall 
into, we have concluded to do it for them.” They go on to defend 
the editors of the rival sheet against the charge that they “have a 
desire to obtain a reputation for wit,” as a “careful perusal of the 
last issue of the Censor will completely refute this charge.” The 
MacDuff seems to have died after a single issue. 

The minutes of the faculty meetings of these early days reveal 
something of the life of the College. These meetings were held 
each week and often special meetings were called to deal with emer- 
gencies. Reports of absences, grades, and matters of routine and 
discipline were made at each meeting. The names of students ad- 
mitted by examination to the College, and of those advanced after 
examination to another class, were carefully reported and recorded. 
The time of the ringing of the bells, the appointments for junior 
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exhibition, for declamation and for Commencement, the violation 
of rules by students, cases of discipline by suspension, rustication or 
dismissal, are items included in the minutes. 

The faculty adopted at one time the following rules for study 
hours: f 

That the time from the ringing of the first bell (5 a.m.) until 
nine o'clock, with the exception of prayers and recitation, is for 
breakfast and recreation; from nine o'clock until twelve is for 
recitation and study; from twelve until one-thirty is for dinner and 
recreation; from one-thirty until evening prayers is to be devoted to 
recitation and study; from evening prayers until six-thirty is for 
supper and recreation; from six-thirty through the evening and night 

_is to be spent by the students in their rooms. 

That students shall be allowed without special permission to 
attend social parties, in distinction from private calls, when invited 
by the head of a family. All the time on Saturday forenoon not 
required for attendance on the Literary Societies is to be spent by the 
students in their rooms. Time shall be allowed on mail evenings for 
the sole purpose of going to the Post Office between eight-thirty and 
nine o'clock. All absences of the students from their rooms except 
during the hours above specified that come to the knowledge of the 
Faculty, and for which no sufficient reason is assigned, shall be re- 
ported and recorded. After one admonition fines and other modes 
of punishment shall be resorted to. 


Another rule stated: “No student shall attend any Theatre, 
Circus, or place of public amusement, without permission from the 
Faculty; and no student shall frequent any coffee house or 
refectory.” The reason for this last restriction was that “ardent 
spirits’ were sold at these places. According to another rule: 
“Students shall be answerable for all vicious and immoral conduct 
in vacation as well as in term time.” In 1847 the faculty voted that 
“for the present the bells shall be rung as follows: 5, 6, 7, 9, 11 a.m. 
and 2, 4, 5, and 5:30 p.m.” Later in the year several of these bells 
were ordered omitted, “the striking of the clock being sufficient.” 

Attendance at church was carefully watched and reported. One 
student was voted the privilege of attending the Congregational 
Church in the morning and the Methodist Church in the evening, 
as he was needed in the Congregational Church choir in the 
morning. Seats were assigned in the Congregational Church as 
follows: “Seniors one front seat next the east wall in the south 
gallery; Juniors two seats immediately behind Professor Ebenezer 
B. Andrews’ seat; Sophomores the seat behind Professor Israel Ward 
Andrews’ seat and Freshmen the seat immediately west of it.” | 
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Fines were voted for various offenses, as for failure at declama- 
tion, absence from recitation or chapel or church. One student was 
fined fifty cents for “irregularities in regard to recitation.” Another 
was fined $5.00 “for his absences for five weeks, his unexcused 
absences being nine recitations, eighteen prayers, and twice from 
church.” The fine against another student for similar offenses was 
voted “reduced from $3.25 to $2.00.” Other examples of fines are: 
“That Senior —————— be fined seventy cents for throwing ashes 
from the window of the college building;” “That Senior 
be fined one dollar for trickery in the chapel;’ “That Senior 

be fined fifty cents for reading during lecture this after- 
noon and in prayers habitually.” The minutes do not disclose the 
name of the professor who was so watchful during prayers. Still 
other decrees were: “That —————— of the Sophomore class be 
fined fifty cents for sweeping his room after the College Hall had 
been swept;” “That the Inspector be directed to impose the follow- 
ing fines upon one student: for cutting benches, fifty cents; for 
cutting balustrades, three dollars, and for pencilling on walls twenty- 
five cents.” 

According to one entry in the minutes several students were 
reprimanded for “violating on divers occasions the College law 
which forbids frequenting oyster houses and refectories, as well 
as their matriculation pledge which prohibits the use of all intoxi- 
cating drinks.” 

A junior on one occasion was summoned before the faculty and 
confessed that he had been guilty of the following offenses against 
the laws of the institution: intoxication, giving false reports, card 
playing on the Sabbath, and profanity. It was voted that his punish- 
ment be a confession and pledge of future reform to be read in 
chapel. 

One student was “rusticated to Coolville and assigned to the 
care of the Rev. Lucian Ford for the remainder of the term.” 
Another student was dismissed from College for 


repeated and gross violation of the College laws, neglect of the 
observance of study hours, disorder in the College Buildings, rude and 
ungentlemanly conduct at his boarding house, the use of profane 
language, and after repeated, kind and most serious expostulations on 
the part of the faculty, absenting himself from his college duties and 
placing himself in an attitude of avowed and obstinate hostility to the 
government of the College. 
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As a punishment for being intoxicated several students at 
different times were forbidden to “go south of the creek which 
separates the Point from the other part of the town.” 

The following minutes record other varieties of crime and 
punishment: | 

Whereas, of the Sophomore class has been guilty of conduct 
exceedingly disorderly, as frequenting oyster saloons and drinking 
houses, being often out of his room at night, engaged in firing squibs, 
having pistols in his room and firing them in the College building; 
be it resolved that he be suspended until the beginning of the next 
summer session. 

Whereas, of the Junior class admitted that he had had an 
entertainment of oysters in his room on Thanksgiving evening, and 

Whereas, of the Freshman class has been engaged in dis- 
turbing the quiet and good order of the College by removing seats 
from a recitation room in the night, putting portions of a wagon 
into the room and taking wood. 

Resolved, that they be suspended indefinitely and sent home. 

That of the Senior class be sent home for various viola- 
tions including matrimony. 


The strictness of the times as to social life is disclosed in the 
minutes. For example, on one occasion when “it was reported that 
many of the students were at the Circus last Sabbath evening,” it 
was voted to “make this the subject of a talk by the President at 
Chapel.” And again, “A request having been made by a number 
of the students for permission to assist in the private performance 
of a play, Professor Kendrick was directed to correspond with the 
parents upon the subject.” One rather surprising entry records that 
“A petition was presented for an excuse from recitation tomorrow 
at eleven a.m. to attend a Temperance meeting—not granted.” 

In spite of these records of offenses and penalties the relations 
between the faculty and students in these years were pleasant, 
according to President Andrews. “There has been,” he said, “little 
occasion for the exercise of discipline. I do not now recollect a 
single instance during my connection with the institution when a 
member of one of the classes has received the highest punishment 
known in College law. A few have been privately dismissed, some 
have withdrawn at our request, but I recall no case of expulsion.” 

Dr. Tuttle, of the class of 1841, a half century after he had been 
a student at Marietta, recalled his impressions of the College in its 
early days: 

How like a beautiful dream is the reminiscence of my first sight 
of Marietta. In the deeping darkness of a stormy night I seem to 
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see again the cheerful lights of the homes and to hear the cheerful 
notes of the stageman’s horn although it is nearly forty-eight years 
since our coach rattled into town. 

It may seem no compliment to my intelligence but six weeks be- 
fore I had not heard of Marietta College, destined as it was to exert so 
great an influence in my life. I recall the appearance of its single 
building, the size and furniture of its rooms, and each one of the 
fifty-one young men then in its college and teachers’ classes. To me 
who had never seen a college this seemed very grand. Its library 
made up largely of the odds and ends of clergymen’s libraries seemed 
immense. 

We were but a handful of young men, and most of us poor in all 
but vigorous purpose to “work out our own salvation.” But there 
was even then a fine literary atmosphere here which invigorated the 
recitations and debates, and showed itself in original orations and 
even poems. 

The halls sometimes rang with fun but it was never malicious. 
Students sometimes extemporized farces in front of the College, 
attended by rollicking mirth that sometimes had to be checked, but 
the main element that controlled the College was a scholarly culture, 
showing itself in its generous sympathy with the remarkable men who 
taught its classes. 

In no Western college could Professor Smith have found more 
enthusiastic undergraduates to aid in verifying the multitudinous 
references in his Homeric Lexicon than he found here. The Literary 
Societies were full of blood, and defied all restraints on the freedom 
of discussion. Sometimes excitement ran high, but it was generous 
and healthy, and in these collisions we found exhaustless pleasure. 


XI. FRATERNITAS ALUMNORUM 


io 1841 the alumni formed an association at a meeting held in the 
chapel at Commencement. The association was called Fraternitas 
Alumnorum Mariettensium. The constitution states: 


The objects of the Association shall be to promote science; to 
awaken increased interest in the annual commencement exercises; to 
raise the standard of literary excellence among its members; to con- 
firm and perpetuate the bond of union to which we recur with so 
many grateful recollections as having existed among us during our 
college course; and to transmit an organization having such objects 
in view to the succeeding Alumni of our Alma Mater. 


The most important article of the constitution provided: 


On the afternoon of the day of Commencement the society shall 
exhibit public performances of such of its own members as shall have 
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been determined by the society through the election and assignment 

of parts to said members at the preceding annual meeting. No per- 

formance of any member shall exceed thirty minutes, and each piece, 
the essay excepted, shall be spoken, not read. 

Among the charter members whose names are subscribed to the 
constitution in the first record book are three members of the class 
of 1838, the first graduating class; Abraham Blakely, John T. 
Cotton, and Samuel Hall. The first officers elected were Erastus 
Adkins, president; John T. Cotton, vice-president; Samuel P. 
Hildreth, Jr., secretary; and Cyrus Kingsbury, treasurer. Those who 
were appointed to “exhibit public performances” at the commence- 
ment of the following year were Erastus Adkins, poet; John T. 
Cotton, essayist; and Samuel Hall, Israel N. Ford and Charles E. 
Linsley, orators. The results, however, were disappointing, as the 
minutes of the meeting a year later recorded: 

As all our speakers selected last year for Commencement after- 
noon failed to meet their appointments with the exception of Mr. 
Adkins, it was thought best to produce a greater feeling of respon- 
sibility for the ensuing year by limiting the number of performers 
to two, an orator and a poet. 

At this meeting a pledge was also adopted which obligated all 
who subscribed their names to it to “pay annually for the term of 
five years at or before the meeting of the Alumni to the treasurer 
of the Society the sum of three dollars to be appropriated by said 
treasurer to the purchase of books for the College Library.” There 
were fourteen signatures to this pledge. 

At the annual meeting in 1844 it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee “to prepare a dinner for our next meeting, in order that 
over the contents of a loaded table we may discuss any important 
topic which might present itself.” 

The alumni interested themselves in obtaining the portraits of 
several presidents and trustees. In 1841 a portrait of President 
Linsley was presented to the College. In 1853 at the annual meeting 
“the Alumni present contributed $26 towards procuring a portrait 
of President Smith.” In 1854 a committee was appointed “to solicit 
the assistance of the Board of Trustees in purchasing the portraits 
of Dr. John Cotton and Caleb Emerson Esq., deceased, to be 
entrusted to the care of the Faculty and placed with the portraits 
of Presidents Linsley and Smith.” The interest of the alumni in 
the College is also shown by a resolution passed in 1855 commend- 
ing the students for “the establishing of The Marietta Collegiate 
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Magazine, as being a gratifying evidence of their literary zeal,” 
recommending the magazine to the patronage of the alumni and 
agreeing to publish in the magazine the proceedings of their annual 


- meetings. 


In 1856 the annual meeting was enlivened by having those “who 
had committed matrimony” make a statement of “the circum- 
stances that led to such conduct and their feelings at the present 
time in reference to the matter.” Those who responded “showed 
not the slightest appearance of remorse or regret.’ Those who 
“antended matrimony during the coming year” were called upon 
to “relieve their minds by confession.” As the invitation resulted 
in “general confusion among the younger members, but no con- 
fessions,’ individuals who were regarded as convicted by public 
rumor were called upon by name, but no one admitted “the soft 
impeachment.” “Notwithstanding,’ commented the secretary, “it 
was evident that the friends of Marietta College need have no fear 
that our Alumni will prove recreant to their duty to society in this 
particular.” | 

At this same meeting an effort to organize the alumni as a 
whole and keep them in touch with the College was made by 
appointing “historiographers of the classes from 1838 to 1855.” “At 
this point,” writes the secretary, “the tolling of the bell for the 
formation of the procession compelled us to disperse in the midst 
of our enjoyment.” The reports of the “historiographers” became 
a regular feature of the annual mectings of the society. 

In the autumn of 1859 the Alumni Association suggested to the 
trustees that the College observe appropriately its twenty-fifth 
anniversary and they “resolved that the celebration be held in con- 
nection with next commencement, and that President Andrews and 
Douglas Putnam be a committee in connection with the committee 


of the Alumni to make necessary arrangements for the celebration.” 


Wednesday, June 27, 1860, was the day set aside for this cele- 
bration. Public exercises were held in the morning in the First 
Congregational Church. President Andrews delivered an “Histori- 
cal Discourse,” which recounted in his careful and accurate way the 
history of the College from the beginning in 1835 and its connection 
with the earlier schools in Marietta. This address has been freely 
drawn upon in this sketch of the College. 

At the close of President Andrews’ discourse, Professor D. Howe 
Allen, then of Lane Seminary, spoke extemporaneously of his 
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memories of the beginnings of the College, but unfortunately no 
adequate report of his address was preserved. He paid tribute to his 
colleagues, President Linsley, Professor Henry Smith, and Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, and spoke with especial apprecation of Mr. Charles 
Goddard “and his unwearied labor as an agent for the welfare of 
the institution.” He also praised the bounty of the trustees and of 
the people of Marietta as a whole toward the College. “If any- 
thing,” he said, “distinguishes Marietta, except being the first settled 
town in the state, and the morality and intelligence of her people, 
it is her College.” 

William Dennison, then Governor of Ohio, spoke briefly, 
referring especially to the College library. “It is remarkable,” he 
said, “that so young an institution has achieved such marvels in the 
way of a library.” 

At the close of the alumni dinner in the lecture room of the 
church the anniversary was further celebrated. “In response to the 
invitation of the Committee of Arrangements a large number of 
graduates of the College gathered, representing every class but 
three; two of the original professors, D. Howe Allen and Samuel 
Maxwell; three of the original trustees, John Mills, Douglas Put- 
nam and Arius Nye; and many friends and patrons, and representa- 
tives of other colleges.” William B. Thomas, of the class of 1843, 
president of the Alumni Association, acted as toastmaster. Douglas 
Putnam and Anselm T. Nye responded for the trustees; Professor 
E. B. Andrews, Dr. John T. Cotton, Dr. J. Dexter Cotton, Dr. 
Joseph F. Tuttle, the Rev. George Maxwell, Alfred T. Goshorn, 
John F. Follett, and Professor George Howison spoke for the alumni 
in various professions. “Deacon Adams,” the former superintendent 
of the Manual Labor Department, “in answer to loud calls” gave 
some memories of his relations with the students, some of whom 
“called me Professor, but others who could better appreciate the 
dignity of my position called me Father.” Representatives of Har- 
vard, Yale, Middlebury, Kenyon and the Ohio University at Athens 
brought greetings to the College. Many of the “sentiments” pro- 
posed for the toasts were admirable, such as “Our Alma Mater— 
She is young—Let us make her great;” “The Founders of the Col- 
lege—Their Fathers founded the State, their Grandfathers the 
Republic;” “The Trustees, prudent, liberal yet conservative. They 
have been wise and generous guardians of our Alma Mater;” 
“Marietta College—the faithful protectress of a rational educa- 
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tion, May her future gather within itself the perfect conclusion to 
which such an education tends;” “The Old Manual Labor Shop— 
where our early alumni made brooms that swept clean,’ and 
“Middlebury College—She has lent us presidents, professors and 
trustees.” 

A song written by David E. Beach, of the class of 1859, entitled 
“Should Alma Mater be Forgot,” was sung to the familiar tune of 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and Lawrence Waldo, of the class of 1853, 
read an original poem containing the following lines: 


In social hours sometimes we think 
Of years when we were suitors 
To liberal arts; and memories drink 
To cross or genial tutors; 


Talk over happy days here spent 
Faults, follies oft pursuing, 

When different ways our wishes went, 
Wisdom and sweethearts wooing. 

The exercises closed with a Latin song, slightly modified from 
one prepared for the second centennial of Harvard, and ending 
with the following lines: 

Cantanda semper omnibus, 
Dum vox, et aura, datus, 
Vigescet, atque valeat 
In signis Alma Mater! 

The first president of the College, Dr. Linsley, then living at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, unable to be present, wrote, “I have not 
ceased to feel a deep interest in the character, course and prospects 
of Marietta College. I want to see the improvements in Marietta. 
I want to see my old friends and especially I should be glad to take 
by the hand the early alumni of the College.” 

Professor Jewett, of the original faculty, at that time engaged 
in the organization of Vassar College, also wrote, emphasizing 
especially his desire “once more before I die to look upon the faces 
of my old friends of Marietta—my colleagues, Smith, Allen and 
Maxwell, those members of the first Board of Trustees, Mills, Put- 
nam and Nye, the early students, my pupils, Brooks, Poage, Adams, 
and others, and the families I so much loved, Mrs. Goddard’s and 
the Woodbridges.” He also proposed this “sentiment” for the 
occasion: 


As the original settlers in Marietta in 1788 laid the foundation 
of their city polity in principles which have made the State of Ohio 
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a power among the sovereign states of the Union, so did the founders 
of Marietta College in 1835 establish this institution on principles 
which will secure to it an honorable rank and a personal fame among 
colleges of our country. 

A writer in the Marietta Intelligencer of June 28 closed an 
account of the celebration by saying of the speeches which were 
unfortunately very inadequately preserved: “The responses were full 
of wit and humor, and called forth round after round of applause. 
Many gems were thrown out worthy of more lasting preservation 
than in the memories of those who heard them. From the beginning 
to the end it was a time of unalloyed enjoyment.” 

The words of President Andrews, as he ended his historical 
address at this celebration, constitute a fitting close to the story of 
the first twenty-five years: 

Such, gentlemen of the Trustees, is the report which I present 
as a result of my examination into the history of the College. Such, 
gentlemen of the Alumni, is the character and such the work of 
the mother who rejoices to greet you here today. Such, friends and 
patrons of the College, is the institution to which you have given 
your money or to which you have entrusted your sons. Its course 
has been quiet and steady from the first. Very gradually it has 
increased in the number of its students and in its resources. Little 

. effort has been made to attract to it public attention. Even its friends 
will hear with surprise how much it has accomplished in the first 


twenty-five years. May He who has thus blessed it hitherto con- 
tinue to care for it. 


PeAC RS EEE ROEOE 


(1860 to 1885) 


The descendants of the pioneers will not be 
ashamed of the deeds and the sacrifices of 
those of their number who went forth to 
battle in behalf of their Country. 

IsraEL Warp ANDREWS 


THE ACADEMY—1870-I912 


1860-1885 


I. THe Town Grows 


WRITER in the Boston Traveller in 1861, after a visit to Marietta, 


A described the town and College of that period: 


The College in this place, founded about twenty-six years since, 
is the pride of the people of Marietta. They have already given to 
the institution with a noble generosity. It is well manned and has 
about 75 students. The college is New England in its character and 
spirit, thorough in its instruction, and high-toned in its moral and 
religious influence. Another wing to the college is imperiously de- 
manded, and an effort is soon to be made to raise the requisite funds, 
beginning, as is always their way here, at home. The college library 
is very valuable, the best scientific library west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The books have been carefully selected, a large portion 
of them having been purchased in Europe. The two literary 
societies have also good libraries. These libraries tend to make the 
college the center of literary attraction and influence for this region, 
as well as to facilitate the studies of the faculty and students. 

The whole aspect of the place is like that of a New England town; 
the manners are like those of Yankeeland, and the Congregational 
Meeting House, the first Protestant house of worship built beyond 
the mountains, is of the same old style of architecture and wears the 
same patriarchal appearance as the older meeting houses in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Long may Marietta retain its love of order 
and all good things, and the people continue to be distinguished for 
their hospitality, their intelligence and the high moral character of 
their community. 


In 1866 Mr. Rodney M. Stimson wrote to the Cincinnati 


Gazette: 


The town—"“city” its people call it—is a beautiful one. It has 
large lots, fair streets, large numbers of shade trees, very many pleas- 
ant residences with beautiful yards, fine business houses, and is stead- 
ily improving. Its manufactures are quite respectable in number 
and extent—machine shops, bucket factories, tanneries, flouring 
mills, oil refineries, boot and shoe shops, and furniture factories. 

But the crowning glory is its people, about seven thousand in 
number. For intelligence, sobriety, good habits generally, the means 
of education of the young, and of moral and religious instruction, 
they challenge comparison with any other town of like size in the 
West—or in the East. The libraries of the town are quite numerous, 
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large and choice; churches, seventeen or eighteen, well attended; and 
the schools, from the lowest to the highest grade, ample for all re- 
quirements, and under most excellent supervision. 


Mr. Stimson might well have included among the cultural fea- 
tures of the town the Marietta Reading Club founded in 1864. 
Its purpose was the discussion of economic and literary topics. 
Many of the faculty and trustees of the college were included in its 
membership. After seventy years it is still one of the vigorous clubs 
of Marietta. An article in The Marietta Collegiate Magazine in 


1866, written by Bartlett Shipman, a college senior, spoke facetiously 
of this and other clubs: 


The particular hobby that Marietta people ride this winter is a 
club.” Clubs meet almost every night of the week. Do you wish 
to make an engagement with a friend? He is going to the club. If 
you call on a young lady, she has gone to the club. Everybody is 
club-footed, club-tongued, club-headed. Inasmuch as the clubs are 
exhibitions of society and are by no means secret but talked about ° 
at the corners of the streets and proclaimed from the housetops, and 
as I have not trusted to hearsay simply but to diligent inquiry where 
there was any doubt, I will undertake to inform concerning them. 
The Literati who form the Reading Club, about thirty or forty in 
number, meet once in two weeks, at the homes of the members.. 
The meetings are conducted with propriety and decorum as be- 
cometh the character of this elect few. Some of the women bring 
their knitting, thinking proper to imitate their great exemplar, Mrs. 
Sigourney. When anyone takes part in the discussion all the others 
listen with profound respect. . . . When the ladies bring their in- 
genuity and the men their judgment, pleasure and profit must result. 


William G. Sibley, who spent the years from 1874 to 1881 in the 
Academy and the College, has written the following interesting and 
vivid account of the town as he remembers it: 


Marietta was a sleepy town from 1874 to 1881, lighted by gas, 
with unpaved streets but well-made sidewalks and many beautiful 
shade trees. Public wells were at prominent street corners, the one 
at Second and Putnam being particularly popular. Its long iron han- 
dle,and massive copper dipper, securely chained to the pump, were 
busy all summer long, and the water supply never failed. Across 
Second Street from it was the dignified Ward residence, set far back 
in a big yard filled with ornamental rose bushes. Its front sidewalk 
had a long row of gigantic trees down Putnam Street half way to 
Front. Adjoining the Ward place on Second was the M. P. Wells 
residence, also in a large yard which was adorned with a statue of 
Diana. Two large stone lions were on either side of the front door. 
They now beautify the entrance to the “new” Court House. 
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Across Putnam from the old Court House was the jail, shaded by 
a majestic tree of great age. East of the jail was a row of one-story 
law offices opposite the Hildreth residence, and at the corner of Third 
and Putnam, opposite the Unitarian Church, was the Woodbridge 
home in another very large yard that held magnificent and towering 
trees. Diagonally across was the City Hall, regarded at the time 
as a fine specimen of public architecture. Its auditorium served for 
lectures, public meetings and theatrical performances. I heard Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, the English astronomer, lecture there on “The Sun.” 
In 1879 the Rev. Edward Payson Hammond held a great union re- 
vival which lasted some six weeks, and profoundly stirred the whole 
community. Hundreds of conversions were recorded and church 
membership largely increased as a result. 

In the old hall I heard political addresses by John Sherman, Carl 
Schurz, Oliver P. Morton (Indiana’s famous Civil War Governor), 
Rutherford B. Hayes, during his last candidacy for Governor, and 
James A. Garfield when a candidate for U. S. Senator. In Mus- 
kingum Park near the Soldiers’ Monument I heard Robert G. Inger- 
soll in his remarkably eloquent Fugitive Slave Law speech. Farther 
up the Park I heard “Rise Up’ William Allen. The old Marietta 
attracted many speakers of national fame while their careers were in 
the making. 

At the intersection of Front Street with the railroad track was 
the old “union station,” which consisted of a long, rough, uncovered 
platform extending toward the bridge over the Muskingum, then the 
only one from Marietta over either river. To this open air terminal 
came all the passenger trains. There were just two of them— 
one over the Marietta and Cincinnati, the other over the “Duck 
Creek” road. A local carried the passengers to and from Scott’s 
Landing, three miles down the river, to connect with through trains 
on the M. & C. Another meandered northward around the curves 
of Duck Creek in the morning, and meandered back in the evening, 
over a long high trestle between Fourth and Front, to the same 
platform. 

Many interesting partings and greetings occurred there before the 
deep depression between Putnam and Greene Streets was filled up, 
and a real union station built. President Hayes and his Confederate 
Postmaster General, Key, stepped across it in the late 70's when they 
came to Marietta to attend a great Soldiers’ Reunion, and made 
speeches that gave the town first page position for a day in the press 
of the country. That was an exciting week for young people. The 
crack Columbus Cadets absorbed the attention of the girls, and 
marching soldiers, drum corps, and brass bands kept the boys in a 
flutter. 

There was quality citizenship in that period—‘giants in those 
days”—at least in my eyes. Yet highly gifted men cultivated their 
own vegetable gardens, both as a matter of necessary domestic econ- 
omy, and as -wholesome recreation. In hot weather professional 
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gentlemen wore flappy linen suits laundered once a week in the 
family wash, or long alpaca coats. The riches of the old Marietta 
were intellectual and social. Both business and professional rewards 
were, with few exceptions, small. Lawyers, bankers, doctors, clergy- 
men and college professors “got by” on fees and salaries that would 
be pitifully inadequate today, educated their children, were eminently 
respectable, and possessed social graces and accomplishments which 
with the fine womanhood of the town made the place famous in 


Ohio. 

Other distinguished visitors to Marietta during these years 
included Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mark Twain, and Cyrus W. Field, 
who laid the first Atlantic cable. General Lew Wallace, author of 
Ben Hur, spoke in the city and was the guest of John and William 
W. Mills. Charles Dickens spent a few hours in Marietta in 1870 
while the boat on which he was journeying took on fuel. He is 
reported to have asked a boy on the wharf, “What place is this?” 
The boy, evidently well tutored, answered, “Marietta, the first settle- 
ment of the Northwest Territory.” Dickens then observed, “This 
place does look settled.” 


A student of the ’seventies has given his impression of the town 
at that time: 


The relations of the College and the community were especi- 
ally cordial. The town manifested proprietary pride in the College. 
The old historic town with its quiet and dignity of age furnished an 
ideal environment for a college. The influence of its founders, the 
pioneers of the Northwest Territory, remained in its life, and their 
descendants were still resident. It was a privilege for the student of 
our day to know such venerable men as Colonel John Mills, Douglas 
Putnam, Anselm Tupper Nye and others prominent in this com- 
munity. 

A historian of Washington County also described the town 
in 1880: 


Viewed from the bosom of the Ohio, Marietta presents the some- 
what unfavorable aspect common to the river villages. But that por- 
tion of the town which is made up of residences will compare favor- 
ably with any town in the state, and in some particulars it has no 
rivals, as for instance in the thoroughly homelike appearance of a 
majority of the houses. There is but little of modern architecture 
exhibited, but there are many substantial old time houses, which have 
as distinctive an expression as have human faces. The location of 
many of the best residences upon the gently rising hillside which 
terminates in the plain is a circumstance of great value aesthetically. 
The frequent introduction of terraces and stone walls creates a pleas- 
ing and refreshing variety. The streets are broad, clean, and well 
shaded, and are provided with well laid brick or stone flagged walks. 
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Recently the weed-grown commons and cow pasture on the Mus- 
kingum has been transformed into an attractive pleasure ground 
by the energy of Mr. M. P. Wells. 


No description of Marietta in this period would be complete 
without a reference to the rise of the oil industry, an economic 
phenomenon which profoundly affected the life of the city and 
which influenced the careers of many men in succeeding generations 
of the College alumni. Oil had been found on Duck Creek in small 
quantities as far back as 1814. In 1859 oil-well drilling was begun 
in the neighborhood of Marietta and petroleum was sold for $28 a 
barrel. The excitement of the boom is reflected in the Marietta 
Register of February 9, 1865: 


New wells are now going down on almost every run and creek 
in the county, and generally with the most flattering prospects. 
Capitalists from the east—Pittsburg(h), Philadelphia, and New York 
principally—have invested in this neighborhood. 

Speculation is rife, and Marietta bids fair to become as noted 
as Oil City. The oil from this region is of a reddish hue, while that 
from Oil Creek has a blueish tinge, the former being considered 
much more valuable than the other. 


IJ. War TIME 


OR SOME yYEars before the Civil War the students of the College 
EF were interested in the issues that were constantly increasing the 
tension between the North and the South. In 1854 the Marietta 
Intelligencer published an article by Henry M. Dawes, of the senior 
class, which describes a stirring political meeting: 


The students met on the evening of the 3rd of July, 1854, and 
passed a series of resolutions, of which I was the author, Follett in the 
chair. I read the resolutions and supported them to the best of my 
ability. They were red-hot and anti-Nebraska and one of them was 
to this effect, that the students as a mark of utter detestation of the 
Bill and its upholders agreed to toll the chapel bell one and one-half 
hours if the consent of the faculty could be obtained. No objections 
being made by the officers of the College, we tolled the bell. Some 
hard feeling existed among those opposed to the measure. Another 
meeting was called to reconsider that clause of the resolutions which 
required their publication. The meeting was called to order with 
Dimmick in the chair. Motion before the house. A fiery debate. 
David Walker and myself for and Follett against. We beat them 
on ballot 32 to 12. The Republican (the Democratic paper) came 
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down on us and this article was written in answer to some of 
its charges. 

The resolutions follow: 

WHEREAS, we believe that by the passage of the Nebraska Bill 
the national honor has been sullied, plighted faith broken and the 
Legislative hall disgraced by the unholy and abominable violations 
of a solemn pact and 

WHEREAS, we believe that the Legislators from Ohio who as- 
sisted in the passage of this Bill were false to every principle of 
humanity, false to all right and justice, false to the land of their 
birth, false to themselves and their constituents, and have brought 
dishonor upon themselves and lasting disgrace upon the fair name 
of our state. 

RESOLVED, That as a mark of our utter detestation of the traitor- 
ous course they have pursued, as a token of our abhorrence of the 
law and its originators, the American flag be hoisted on the cupola 
at half mast and the College bell be tolled for 1 and % hours. 

The opposition did not let this article go unanswered. A few 
days later the Republican printed a reply: 

Irresponsible scribblers are employed to do the dirty work for 
that sheet [The Intelligencer}. The most unscrupulous one of the 
whole tribe is H. M. Dawes, who is in Marietta College and one of 
the leaders of the traitor gang who insulted patriotic freemen on 
the Fourth of July, 1854, by tolling the College bell and placing the 
American flag at half mast, upside down, striped all over with crepe. 

The debates in the literary societies were increasingly concerned 
with the questions of the day. A short time before Fort Sumter was 
fired on, the students debated a resolution more vigorous than ele- 
gant: “Resolved, that South Carolina ought to be kicked out into 
the ocean.” A few weeks later, the issue was: “Should the Southern 
Confederacy be speedily reduced to a state of subjection to the 
Union?” 

Within a month after the war began the students had formed a 
company which took part in patrolling the city at night. A rumor 
had been circulated that plans were afoot to burn Marietta, “the 
home of the Abolitionists.” The college soldiers guarded the campus 
and several near-by blocks. The enemy, however, did not appear 
and soon the night watch was discontinued. 

Because of its geographic situation, just across the river from 
Virginia, the town promptly assumed a position of military import- 
ance. On April 20, 1861, the Governor ordered the First Regi- 
ment of Light Artillery to Marietta, and from that time until 
the end of the war there was always a camp in the city. “The Col- 
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lege was intensely stirred,” wrote a member of the class of 1863. 
“Games and recreation gave place to military drills; the campus 
became a drill ground.” 

The spirit of the time is reflected in the minutes of the faculty. 
An entry for April 24, 1861, reads: 

The number of absences from recitations and prayers reported 
was unusually large owing to the military excitement. In view of the 
departure of a military company from Marietta, which included a 
number of students, the morning prayers and recitations of Monday 
were omitted. The President reported that he had given leave of 
absence to a number of students of the College and Acadmy to go as 
volunteers. It was voted to give permission to the students to form 
a military organization in the present emergency. 

The number of students at Marietta was greatly reduced by the 
enlistments. Many answered the call for troops in April, 186r. 
Some returned at the end of their three months’ service while others 
remained with the army until the close of the war. As long as the 
conflict lasted the undergraduates were constantly laying aside their 
books. The student body of 1864 showed a decrease of 36 per cent 
from that of 1860. The extent to which patriotic enthusiasm carried 
everybody connected with the College is shown in a telegram 
which Douglas Putnam sent on May 2%, 1862, to William P. Cutler, 
a wartime member of Congress. It read: 

Does present exigency require enlistment of College students 
to breaking up of classes? 

“At times,” wrote President Andrews, “it seemed as if the whole 
College would go, the younger students being quite as enthusiastic 
as the older.” 

As early as June 24, 1861, the keeper of the faculty minutes was 
writing: 

Voted that the eleven members of the Senior class who enlisted 
a few weeks ago be recommended for a degree. Also Rufus Dawes, 
of the class of 1860, now a Captain in the Army. 

On another date it was recorded by the faculty that four seniors 
had returned from Camp Chase and after a partial examination had 
been admitted to their degrees by the trustees. 

The student soldiers who had patrolled the campus to no avail 
while waiting for a foeman to put in an appearance did not have to 
wait long for a call to service of a more realistic character. It was 
the “Defense of Parkersburg” which gave them their first chance 
to show their mettle and provided a half-humorous highlight in the 
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College’s first year of participation in the war. It was in the spring 
of 1861 that a Southern officer named Jackson, who had yet to win 
his sobriquet of Stonewall, made a raid through West Virginia. 
Parkersburg was threatened, or at least firmly believed that it was, 
for telegrams from the mayor of that city came “thick and fast,” 
calling for help. The College company responded along with the 
Blues and the Silver Grays of Marietta, but no raiders appeared. A 
writer in the Olio in 1875, who signs himself “Aphos” and was 
evidently a member of the student company, has described the 
experience of Parkersburg’s defenders: 


The train reached Belpre and our soldiers were ferried across, 
as was necessary in the days before the iron railroad bridge was 
built. The scene on the landing was not reassuring to an ardent 
patriot who had come down prepared, if necessary, to shed the last 
drop of his blood. There seemed to be no very marked excitement or 
preparation for the expected enemy. One or two steamers were at the 
landing receiving or discharging freight, much as usual, and only 
a few of the citizens curiously watched, without enthusiasm, the 
rather motley array just landed in their midst. 

The Blues were quartered in the Court House but the College 
company fared better, being assigned a large upper room, which had 
been used for a hospital. They passed a sleepless night, not so much 
through anxiety at a possible attack, as through the pranks and jokes 
and mischief of certain restless members of the company. The gay- 
est of the gay that night was one who fell a few months later in his 
country’s service. 

Morning dawned upon Parkersburg, still safe from its shrilly 
clamoring foes, and found its tired but undaunted defenders rubbing 
their aching shoulders. But Parkersburg was safe! 

During the morning all were ferried back to Belpre, but found 
no train waiting, nor did one arrive until it had been ordered by 
telegraph. Meantime a few started for the neighboring hills to see 
if they could not bring down a squirrel with their ponderous muskets. 
The majority stood their ground. 

Perhaps an hour passed, when one of the gunboats lying in the 
stream got up steam and started for a short cruise up the river. 
Arriving opposite the Belpre Station her commander invited our 
veterans to come aboard and make the trip with him to Marietta, an 
invitation that needed no repeating. It was a beautiful sunny day, 
and the trip up was only relieved by two incidents, viz.: first, our 
heroes, rather scornfully, saw the train hurrying down to Belpre, and 
a few minutes later saw, in a more subdued manner, the same train 
dash past again, enroute for Marietta. 

The news of the arrival of the gunboat and of the volunteers had 
preceded us, and the people came flocking down to the banks at Point 
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Harmar and to the Marietta landing in great numbers. Some enthusi- 
astic individuals in Harmar had provided a small cannon, or its equiv- 
alent, and were firing a salute, as rapidly as circumstances would ad- 
mit. 

The plank is thrown out, our soldiers awkwardly scramble ashore: 
for a few yards they strive to preserve their ranks, and then all 
semblance of organization disappears as the company melts away 
among the crowd of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and friends, 
and our heroes have “returned from the wars.” 

I have spoken lightly of this little trip. As compared with the 
great events of the war, it was a mere nothing. Not a drop of blood 
was shed. It was a holiday excursion. Yet similar trips made by 
others resulted in bloodshed, and death, and wounds, and imprison- 
ment. Those who went to Parkersburg that day believed they were 
assuming those risks and took up their duty with that understanding, 
and were ready if worst came to worst. 

Colonel William Rufus Putnam, a trustee of the College, and a 
grandson of General Rufus Putnam, was made commandant of the 
military post at Marietta and chairman of the military committee 
of Washington County. Holding these responsibilities throughout 
the war, he directed the training and equipping of the various regi- 
ments which were organized in the city. In this task he called for 
and received the help of many of the young men of the student 
body. When General John Hunt Morgan led his Confederate raiders 
into Ohio in 1863, Marietta became the place of rendezvous for the 
militia of several counties and the burden imposed upon Colonel 
Putnam was heavy. Then especially did the College men render 
yeoman service, overcoming with enthusiasm and ingenuity what 
they lacked in knowledge of military affairs. 

Three regiments of Ohio Infantry with which the College was 
closely identified were the 36th, the 77th and the g2nd, all organized 
at Marietta. 

Professor Ebenezer Baldwin Andrews became major, then lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel of the 36th. Jewett Palmer, Jr., of the 
Academy class of 1859, became captain and major, and Reuben L. 
Nye, Academy class of 1853, won a captaincy and the brevet rank 
of lieutenant colonel in this regiment. The College was further 
represented in the 36th by Henry M. Bosworth, class of 1859, and 
John Tenny, 1869, both of whom served as leaders of the regimental 
band, and by Joseph Dyar, 1859, and James S. Judd, Academy class 
of 1860. 


Benjamin D. Fearing, class of 1856, served as major of the 77th 
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and later became colonel of the g2nd. Thomas J. Cochran, 1859, 
became first lieutenant and adjutant in the 77th, and Elijah S. 
McCarty, 1862, was hospital steward. With them were William H. 
Storrs, 1859, Ebenezer Pearce, 1857, and Franklin L. Judd, of the — 
Academy class of 1865. 

Douglas Putnam, Jr., class of 1859, became adjutant, major, and 
then lieutenant colonel of the g2nd, and Dr. J. Dexter Cotton, who 
was graduated in 1842, became regimental surgeon. Also in the 
g2nd were William B. Whittlesey, 1861, who won a captaincy; 
George B. Turner, 1862, who became first lieutenant and adjutant; 
David E. Putnam, 1864, who likewise served as first lieutenant and 
adjutant, and Douglas P. Putnam, 1867. In the latter part of the 
war Frederick C. Woodruff, class of 1863, became sergeant major 
of the regiment. 

While the troops were going forth the war had its echoes in the 
annual meetings of the alumni. In 1861 a resolution thanking the 
alumni orator for his address was strongly opposed by one member 
on the ground that the speaker’s “effort to show that the admin- 
istration ought to free the negro slaves in this country during the 
present war was an extreme partisan production.” The resolution, 
however, was adopted by a majority vote. A year later there was 
lively discussion when this paragraph of the minutes was read, and 
it was voted to expunge it to avoid giving the impression that there 
was any general criticism of the orator. At the same meeting a reso- 
lution was voted expressing “our interest in and our cordial sym-— 
pathy with the many alumni and students of Marietta College who 
are now with the Army of the United States.” 
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Na Marietta College men gave their lives to the Union 
cause. The roll of honor stands: 
Captain Lawrence Waldo, class of 1853 
Captain Edwin Keyes, 1855 
Captain Theodore E. Greenwood, 1859 
Lieutenant Timothy L. Condit, 1860 
Captain Lewis R. Green, 1861 
Captain William B. Whittlesey, 1861 
Charles A. Blakely, 1862 
Milton K. Bosworth, 1862 
Lieutenant George B. Turner, 1862 
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Charles A. Holden, 1863 

Lieutenant Edwin B. North, 1863 

Theodore Tupper, 1863 

DuFay Bowman, 1864 

Jasper S. Laughlin, 1864 

Lieutenant Charles B. Gates, 1865 

John R. Blakely, Academy. 

Joseph D. Clark, Academy 

Lieutenant Colonel William H. Eifort, Academy 
Lieutenant Thomas W. Terry, Academy 

The first Marietta student to die in battle was a lineal descend- 
ant of General Rufus Putnam and General Benjamin Tupper, the 
two men who in 1786 called the meeting in Boston which resulted 
in the formation of the Ohio Company and the settlement of 
Marietta. Nineteen-year-old Theodore Tupper, the last of his line 
to bear the family name, was in Illinois when President Lincoln 
asked for volunteers. He enlisted promptly in the 4oth Infantry of 
that State. A clerical post was offered him but he declined it and 
was made a sergeant. The goth Illinois was a part of Sherman’s 
brigade at Shiloh. While in camp the night before that battle, 
young Tupper had a strong premonition of his own death. He 
discussed it with his comrades but it had no effect on his conduct 
under fire the following day. While charging a Confederate bat- 
tery, he was wounded in the arm and ordered to the rear, but 
refused to leave his post. There was another charge, and, after he 
had advanced some distance ahead of his men, he was struck in 
the temple with a minie ball. Sergeant Tupper fired, then fell 
dead. | 

Three who died were valedictorians of their respective classes, all 
of whom, for a time, had been in College together. They were 
Theodore E. Greenwood, class of 1859, Timothy L. Condit, 1860, 
and George B. Turner, 1862. 

Captain Greenwood, a tutor at Marietta after his graduation, 
was planning a business career when the war came. In May, 1861, 
Governor Dennison appointed him quartermaster of the post at 
Marietta, an office in which he soon won high praise. Authorities 
at Columbus noted that, for clarity and accuracy, young Green- 
wood’s accounts were unsurpassed by those from any other post in 
Ohio. He longed, however, for service in the field, but was pre- 
vented at first by family responsibilities. At length he resigned his 
position and in June, 1862, was appointed to the staff of General 
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Rosecrans, who had met him in West Virginia. A single summer 
in the climate of Mississippi hopelessly impaired his health. Mak- 
ing every effort to conceal his condition from his commander, 
Captain Greenwood distinguished himself for bravery under fire 
in the battle of Iuka. The exertion proved too great, and two days 
after that engagement he collapsed. He was taken by ambulance 
to Jacinto, Miss., where he died September 27, 1862. 

Lieutenant Condit, who had worked his way through College 
by following the printer’s trade, was preparing to study theology 
when the Government called for defenders. Enlisting in the First 
Ohio Cavalry, he was commissioned as a second lieutenant in the 
spring of 1862. On the last day of the same year two companies 
of his regiment were guarding a wagon train on the battlefield of 
Murfreesborough, Tenn. The Union men were suddenly over- 
whelmed by a Confederate attack which cut off all escape. Lieu- 
tenant Condit told his men that their only hope was to charge first 
and then retreat. He led the way and was killed. 

Lieutenant Turner, the third of the valedictorians who died, 
was hero of a drama in which several Marietta men played heroic 
roles. Army experts have agreed that the storming of Missionary 
Ridge was one of the almost unbelievable episodes of the entire war. 
“One of the greatest miracles in military history,” wired Charles A. 
Dana to the Secretary of War after this battle: 

No man who climbs the ascent by any of the roads that wind 
along its front can believe that 18,000 men were moved up its broken 
and crumbling face unless it was his fortune to witness the deed. 
It seems as awful as a visible interposition of God. 

The Confederates were intrenched on top of the hill with no 
less than sixty pieces of artillery. Half way down they had a line of 
rifle pits. Well might they regard their position as impregnable. 
Noon passed on the day of the battle and fortune bode ill for 
whatever had been the Union plan of attack. Finally, late in the day, 
the regiments at the foot of the slope were ordered to take the pits. 
A yelling wave of blue soldiery set itself in motion. Musketry 
mingled its execution with that of the field pieces above. Fallen 
trees and precipices impeded those who were trying to climb, and 
loosened rocks went crashing down upon them. Despite this the rifle 
pits were gained, and the Southerners who had occupied them 
scurried back up the hill. It had been expected that the Union 
troops would remain in the pits and convert them to their own 
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use. Instead, the wave of blue rolled on. Steadily, relentlessly, it 
swept higher. More shot, more shell, more trees, more stones were 
of no avail against that strangely irresistible mass of advancing men. 
Then, as if struck with awe at the very grandeur of the charge, the 
Confederates fled over the top of the hill. The Union men, having 
accomplished the impossible, took possession of the crest. 

One of the regiments which won the ridge on that unforgettable 
day was Marietta’s own g2nd Ohio Infantry. Also in the charge 
was the 36th which numbered many Marietta men within its rank 
and file. Lieutenant Colonel Douglas Putnam, Jr., was in command 
of the g2nd, for Colonel Fearing had been so badly wounded at 
Chickamauga that he was not yet able to return to his post. Valedic- 
torian Turner was serving as adjutant, taking the place of Lieu- 
tenant David E. Putnam, another who had been wounded at 
Chickamauga. Dr. J. Dexter Cotton was regimental surgeon, and 
Captain William B. Whittlesey was at the head of his company. 

Captain Whittlesey made a will before the battle, and in it he 
remembered the Psi Gamma Society, of which he had been a loyal 
member. Lieutenant Turner wrote a letter, to be posted in case of 
his death, in which he said: “If I return not with the victors, think 
not the sacrifice too great for the interests at stake.” 

In time the order was given and the 400 fighting men of the 
g2nd started up the slope. It was true indeed that it would have 
been difficult to climb had there been no enemy on top. But these 
young Marietta men went up, through the avalanche of fire and 
stone. General Breckenridge, who commanded the Confederate 
line above them, later told Colonel Putnam that it was “the audacity 
of the steady, persistent, unflinching line of blue coats” which threw 
the Southerners into such panic that they abandoned their arellcry 
and broke into a rout. 

Young Whittlesey leading his company had Alito gained the 
top of the hill when a ball went crashing through his heart.. He | 
died telling his men to go on. 

Colonel Putnam was shot in the foot. Other officers were killed 
or wounded, but Lieutenant Turner reached the summit unharmed 
with what remained of the g2nd. “Mingling their cut and tattered 
banners with those of the 36th Ohio, they swept over the works, 
enveloping guns and defenders.” On top of the hill Lieutenant 
Turner took command of the shattered line, “now three times 
decimated,” and led in repelling an enemy brigade which was 
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attempting a counterattack. It was then that a ball struck him in 
the head. Lieutenant Turner and Colonel Putnam were taken from 
the field in the same ambulance. The brigade commander soon 
called to offer Turner a position on his staff but this young man, 
who had stood at the head of his class, died a few days later. 

The bodies of Turner and Whittlesey were taken to Marietta, 
where both lay in state for a time in Psi Gamma Hall. Both funerals 
were held the same day. 

While the war lasted the sacrifice continued. Captain Lawrence 
Waldo lived through the Vicksburg campaign, then died of wounds 
received at Sabine Cross Roads, Louisiana, in the spring of 1864. 
The following summer Captain Edwin Keyes died a prisoner after 
being wounded in an assault on the Confederate works near Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

Two brothers, Charles A. Blakely and John R. Blakely, are on 
the roll of honor. Both enlisted in the 9th New York Heavy 
Artillery. John was killed at Cold Harbor the day after his brother 
died of illness attributed to exposure. 

Illness took heavy toll. Charles A. Holden, serving in the First 
West Virginia Light Artillery, had a horse shot under him in one 
battle and was wounded in the leg in another. He died of pneu- 
monia. Edwin B. North died of pneumonia while on duty as a 
second lieutenant in the Corps d’Afrique in Louisiana. Captain 
Lewis R. Green, Lieutenant Thomas W. Terry, Sergeant Jasper S. 
Laughlin, and DuFay Bowman, a surgeon’s steward in the Navy, 
all died of illness while in the service. 

Sergeant Milton K. Bosworth, who had distinguished himself 
at Shiloh, was serving under Major Ephraim C. Dawes in the 53rd 
Ohio. He had already been recommended for the captaincy when 
he was fatally injured by the explosion of a box of cartridges in his 
tent at La Grange, Tennessee, in 1863. 

Joseph D. Clark was the son of Colonel Melvin Clark of the 36th 
Ohio. The father was killed at Antietam. The son enlisted in the 
148th Ohio National Guard and was killed by the explosion of an 
ordnance boat in Virginia. 

Charles B. Gates became a first lieutenant in the 148th Ohio 
National Guard when the regiment was organized in the spring of 
1864. Only his youth had prevented his earlier enlistment. He left 
with his regiment for Parkersburg en route to Harper’s Ferry. 
About five miles below Marietta the train crashed over an embank- 
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ment. Lieutenant Gates suffered severe injuries and two of his 
companions were killed. Unwilling to turn back, he went on to 
Harper’s Ferry, where he died. 

Lieutenant Colonel William H. Eifort had attained his high 
rank in the Second Kentucky Cavalry despite the fact that he was 
only 22 years old. He was killed in a skirmish at Triune, Tennessee, 
in 1864. 

Charles C. Martin, an undergraduate of the class of 1864, was 
killed in the Confederate service. 

An intimate picture of the war’s effects on the life of the College 
has been preserved in the description of a wartime Commencement 
by the correspondent of The Cincinnati Commercial: 


On Monday evening was held the Exhibition of the Alpha Kappa 
and Psi Gamma Literary Societies. The last name on the schedule 
was that of Charles B. Gates, marked with a star. After the pre- 
ceding speaker had finished, four members of the society to which 
young Gates had belonged came on the stage and sang “The Alpha 
Kappa Dirge.” He had died suddenly at Harper’s Ferry only a few 
weeks before. The scene was very touching and many eyes were 
moistened. 

At the Alumni meeting on Wednesday morning, held in Psi 
Gamma Hall, these alumni were reported as having died during the 
last year, all young and all officers in the Army: Captain W. B. Whit- 
tlesey and Lieutenant G. B. Turner, both killed in November last at 
the battle of Mission Ridge; Lieutenant E. B. North of the class of 
1863, who died at Port Hudson, Louisiana, in April. Lieutenant 
Douglas Putnam, Jr., who was in command of the regiment when 
Captain Whittlesey and Lieutenant Turner were killed, and who 
has not yet wholly recovered from a severe wound received in the 
same battle, was present and paid a touching and eloquent tribute to 
his two college friends and comrades in arms. 

Five of the twelve who received diplomas belonged to the Ohio 
National Guard, only one of whom, Bosworth, succeeded in getting a 
furlough to attend commencement. Two of the alumni who were 
granted the degree of Master of Arts were Major E. C. Dawes and 
Captain W. S. Friesner. A thrill ran through the audience when 
Major Dawes stepped upon the platform to receive his diploma, 
with his head covered with bandages, his lower jaw having been 
sadly shattered by a minie ball in one of the recent battles in Georgia. 
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AY THE BEGINNING of the Civil War there were 244 of the Col- 
lege’s graduates who were liable to military service. Eighty- 
seven of these, or 35 per cent, took part in the conflict. A table 
compiled by President Andrews also shows that 56 undergraduates 
and 38 preparatory students were in the war, making the institu- 
tion’s total representation 181 men. Thirty of the 42 graduates from 
1860 to 1869 were in the Union Army. 

The College was also represented in the Confederate Army. 
Its classes had always drawn students to some extent from the 
South, and it was not surprising that seven alumni, seven under- 
graduates and one preparatory student gave their allegiance to that 
section. It is reported that “all these were officers except one who 
as sergeant major held the highest noncommissioned office in his 
regiment.” 

The institution’s military record has been recorded at some 
length in a volume entitled Marietta College in the War of Seces- 
sion, 1861-1865, edited by Professor David E. Beach in 1878. A com- 
parison of the records given in that book and those in the General 
Catalog of Officers and Alumni, published in 1928, indicates that 
the graduates in the Union Army included seven colonels, two lieu- 
tenant colonels, seven majors, eleven captains and thirteen lieuten- 
ants, besides a number of surgeons, chaplains and naval officers. 
The list printed in 1878 shows for the undergraduates two colonels, 
one major, four captains and thirteen lieutenants. The Academy 
furnished one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, one major, eight 
captains and eight lieutenants. 

Taken by classes, the graduates who received high commissions 


were: 
Colonels 
1842—Ebenezer Baldwin Andrews, 36th Ohio Infantry 
1845—Willard Warner, 180th Ohio Infantry 
1851—Theodore S. Case, quartermaster general of Missouri 
1852—Charles M. Alexander, 2nd D. C. Infantry 
1856—Benjamin Dana Fearing, 92nd Ohio Infantry 
1860—Rufus R. Dawes, 6th Wisconsin Infantry 
1860—Reece Marshall Newport, chief quartermaster at Baltimore 


Lieutenant Colonels 
1859—Douglas Putnam, Jr., 92nd Ohio Infantry 
1861—William S. Friesner, 58th Ohio Infantry 
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Majors 

1842—Frederick B. Homes, Missouri Infantry 

1850—Goodrich H. Barbour, 6th Ohio Infantry 

1854—Lewis H. Goodwin, 47th Indiana Infantry 

1854—Alfred T. Goshorn, 137th Ohio Infantry 

1860—John C. Garrison, 52nd Kentucky Infantry 

1861—Ephraim C. Dawes, 53rd Ohio Infantry 

1861—Daniel W. Washburn, 4th New York Heavy Artillery 
Undergraduates of high rank included: 


Colonels 
1857—George T. Perkins, 105th Ohio Infantry 
1860—D. D. Johnson, 14th West Virginia Infantry 
Major 
1862—Daniel W. Hoffman, 2nd Ohio Heavy Artillery 
From the Academy were: 
Colonel 
1844—Laban T. Moore, 14th Kentucky Infantry 


Lieutenant Colonel 
1859—William H. Eifort, 2nd Kentucky Cavalry 
Major 
1859—Jewett Palmer, Jr., 36th Ohio Infantry 

Four of the young graduates in the list of colonels emerged 
from the war with still higher honors. Willard Warner was 
breveted major general, and Benjamin Dana Fearing, Rufus R. 
Dawes, and Reece Marshall Newport were breveted brigadier 
generals. 

Willard Warner was a faithful aide and confidant to General 
William T. Sherman. A Forty-Niner, he had returned from the 
California gold fields and was in business at Newark, Ohio, when 
the war opened. When the 76th Ohio Regiment was organized by 
Licking County men he was commissioned major. Fort Donelson 
was the first important engagement, and after that came Shiloh, 
Corinth and the Vicksburg and Jackson campaign. Promoted first 
to lieutenant colonel, young Warner—he was well under forty when 
the war ended—was appointed inspector general on General Sher- 
man’s staff in April, 1863. After the fighting at Missionary Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain he won added distinction when, with only 
200 men, he routed a large Confederate force at Ringgold, Georgia. 
He went with Sherman as far as Resaca in pursuit of General Hood, 
then left to become colonel of the 180th Ohio. He assumed com- 
mand of that regiment in Virginia in January, 1865, and led it into 
North Carolina for the attack on Fort Fisher which deprived the 
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Confederacy of its last open port, that of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. Generals Sherman and Schofield joined in recommending 
Warner for the rank of brevet brigadier, and soon after receiving 
that honor he was breveted major general of volunteers. The ver- 
satility of General Warner is shown in his career after the war. 
Besides engaging extensively in manufacturing and banking, he sat 
in the legislatures of three statese—Ohio, Alabama and Tennessee 
and was elected to the United States Senate from Alabama. 

Brigadier General Fearing entered the service as a private soldier. 
He was engaged in business at Cincinnati when the call for volun- 
teers came. Joining the Second Ohio Infantry in April, 1861, he 
took part in the battle of Bull Run, then returned to Marietta where 
new regiments were being organized. After serving for a time as 
adjutant of the 36th, he became major of the 77th Ohio, as has 
been noted previously. This regiment rendered conspicuous service 
at Shiloh. After that battle Fearing left the 77th to become lieuten- 
ant colonel of the 92nd Ohio. He was promoted to the colonelcy 
on March 22, 1863. Some of the deeds of the Marietta men in the 
g2nd have already been recited. Colonel Fearing was so severely 
wounded at Chickamauga that he was unable to be with his men 
at Missionary Ridge, but he returned to the front in March, 1864, 
and led a brigade in Sherman’s March to the Sea. While leading 
a charge at Bentonville he was wounded again. His brevet rank 
was bestowed for “gallant and meritorious services during the cam- 
paign from Chattanooga to Atlanta, and from Atlanta to Savannah.” 
The wounds which General Fearing received impaired his health 
for the rest of his life. 

Rufus R. Dawes was awarded the rank of brigadier general 
because of his gallant services as captain, major, lieutenant colonel 
and colonel of the Sixth Wisconsin Regiment in the famous Iron 
Brigade. General Dawes was with this regiment during his entire 
period of service, having organized one of the original companies in 
Juneau County, Wisconsin, where he was living when the war broke 
out. The official list of the battles in which the Sixth took part 
includes Cedar Mountain, Rappahannock, Gainesville, Groveton 
and Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor and 
Petersburg. Only nine regiments in the Union Army suffered 
heavier loss of life, and in proportion to the number of men on the 
regimental roll it has been estimated that the losses of the Sixth 
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Wisconsin were the heaviest of all. Returning a regimental battle 
flag to the State of Wisconsin in 1863, General Dawes, then lieu- 
tenant colonel, wrote: 

It can no longer be unfurled, and five bullets have pierced the 
staff. Its tattered folds and splintered staff bear witness more elo- 
quently than words to the conduct of the men who have rallied 
around it from Gainesville to Gettysburg. 

The reception accorded this alumnus when he visited Marietta 
on a brief furlough is described in the Marietta Register of March 
g, 1863: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dawes was on a visit to his home in this city. 
He accepted an invitation by many citizens, and addressed the people 
on the evening of March 19th, at the Court House, which was 
crowded with an audience of ladies and gentlemen. The address 
gave the highest satisfaction and was listened to with almost breath- 
less interest. It was delivered in a forceful and eloquent manner. 
At the close the audience voted heartily to request a copy for 
publication. It will be borne in mind that at the time of the battles 
in Maryland, of which the speaker gives so thrilling an account, he 
was Major of the 6th Wisconsin. His promotion to Lieutenant- 
Colonel is recent. 


~ Reece Marshal! Newport, the fourth of the young Marietta grad- 
uates to win the brevet title of general, was given the brigadier’s 
rank because of business, or managerial, services which he per- 
formed for the Union cause. He was first employed as a clerk in 
the Adjutant General’s office at Columbus. Entering the United 
States Quartermaster service, he won a captaincy with the duties of 
assistant quartermaster. Subsequently he received the brevet desig- 
nations of major, lieutenant colonel and colonel. The most import- 
ant post which he was called to fill was that of chief quartermaster 
at Baltimore. That he performed his duties to the satisfaction of the 
authorities in Washington is perhaps best evidenced by the honor 
which was awarded him. 

When Brigadier Generals Fearing, Dawes and Newport were in 
college their professor of geology was Ebenezer Baldwin Andrews, 
of the class of 1842. Professor Andrews was not content to remain 
at home while his protégés went forth to battle. An entry in the 
faculty minute book dated August 28, 1861, reads: 

Professor E. B. Andrews, having been appointed Major of the 


36th Regular Ohio Volunteers, will probably not be in attendance 
for the present. 


Professor Andrews soon became lieutenant colonel and when 
Colonel Melvin Clark of the 36th was killed by a shell at Antietam 
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the geologist succeeded to the command of the famous regiment. 
The fighting educator’s return from the battlefield at the end of his 
period of service was acclaimed by the Marietta Register in the 
following words: 

Colonel E. B. Andrews, late of the 36th O. V. I., arrived at his 
home in the city about a week ago and resumed his duties at the 
college. He leaves the service with the highest commendation of 
all his superior officers under whom he has served for nearly two 
years, General Clark, General Cox, and General Rosecrans. 

On Monday evening he was serenaded by the College students, 
and responded in a well-turned speech. 

Major Ephraim C. Dawes, of the class of 1861, was honored with 
the brevet rank of lieutenant colonel. He was with the 53rd Ohio 
when it bore the first impact of the Confederate attack at Shiloh, 
and when it formed a part of Sherman’s corps during the Vicks- 
burg campaign. It was at Dallas, Georgia, in 1864 that he received 
the serious and painful injury mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

One Marietta man rose high in the councils of the Confederate 
government. Henry Fitzhugh, Jr., a graduate of the class of 1847, 
had been practising law in western Virginia and was president of 
a bank in Charleston when the war broke out. Serving first as 
colonel and adjutant general, he was appointed in 1864 as com- 
missioner of the Confederate States to England. 

Orville M. Hundley, class of 1853, was a colonel in the Confed- 
erate Army, and John G. Newman, an undergraduate of the class 
of 1852, was a major. 

At the alumni meeting in 1864 the minutes recorded: 

The presence of Captain Friesner of the 58th O. V. I. of Lieu- 
tenant Sechler of the 2nd Ohio Heavy Artillery, of D. H. Ziegler, 
late of the gunboat service, of Lieutenant-Colonel Putnam, late of 
the 92nd O. V. L, still limping from his wound received at the 
storming of Mission Ridge, and of Major E. C. Dawes, of the 53rd 
O. V. I., with his face bound up on account of the wound received 
at Dallas, served to keep in mind the noble part taken by our alumni 
in the war and to add interest to the meeting. 

At one of the alumni meetings General Rufus R. Dawes called 
attention to Lieutenant Timothy Condit’s unmarked gave in Mound 
Cemetery and funds were promptly subscribed for a monument. 

When the alumni convened in 1866 plans were made to raise 
money for a monument on the campus to the men who had sacri- 
ficed their lives for their country. At the meeting in 1867 the 
association voted to use $1200, which had been subscribed for this 
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purpose during the year, toward the proposed memorial hall in the 
new library building, and in 1878 the alumni voted a resolution of 
thanks to Sala Bosworth for his donation of the “beautiful fresco 
work on the walls of Alumni Hall.” 

In an introduction to the war record published in 1878, Presi- 
dent Andrews emphasizes the “military element” which had been 
prominent in Marietta from the beginning. “Of those who settled 
in the lands of the Ohio Company within the first few years,’ he 
says, “probably sixty had held commissions as officers in the War 
for Independence. It was by the descendants of these men that the 
College at Marietta was founded and the students of the institution, 
graduates and undergraduates, in responding to the call for troops 
in 1861, exhibited that patriotic loyalty which might have been 
expected from those who had been under such influences.” President 
Andrews went on to outline the various military activities at 
Marietta and the sacrifices that had been made for the Union cause. 
Recalling the distinguished ancestry of Sergeant Tupper, the first 
to fall, he continued: 


Others of the early settlers had representatives among our 
precious dead, Mr. Joshua Shipman being an ancestor of Charles A. 
Holden and Charles B. Gates; Captain Israel Stone, of Jasper Stone 
Laughlin; and Captain William Dana, of Joseph Dana Clarke. 

And others whose loss we were not called to mourn, but who 
rendered distinguished service in the war, are of Revolutionary line- 
age. General Benjamin Dana Fearing, the grandson of Captain 
Benjamin Dana, and of Paul Fearing, who was the delegate in Con- 
gress from the Territory, is also the descendant of Major General 
Israel Putnam. From the same Revolutionary hero is descended Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Douglas Putnam, Jr., through Colonel Israel Putnam, 
also a Revolutionary Officer and one of the pioneer settlers. Mention 
has already been made of the service renderd to the Ohio Company 
and to the whole Northwest by Rev. Manasseh Cutler. He did not 
come to the West himself, but his son, Hon. Ephraim Cutler, was a 
pioneer and one of those who framed the first Constitution of the 
State. How well this family is represented in the war, those know 
who are familiar with the military record of the brothers, General 
Rufus R. Dawes and Major Ephraim C. Dawes. 

This list might be largely extended did space permit. The 
descendants of the pioneers will not be ashamed of the deeds and 
sacrifices of those of their number who went forth to battle in behalf 
of their country. The College will never cease to cherish the 
memory of her youthful sons who attested the sincerity of their 
patriotism with their blood. And she will ever hold in high honor 
those whom a kind Providence spared amid all the perils of war, 
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and permitted to return and enjoy the rich blessings of that Union 
which their valor helped to secure. 


V. Tue TRustTEEs 


D* IsraEL Warp ANpREWwS continued as president during this 
entire period and three of the members of the original board 
of trustees were still in active service. These were John Mills, 
Douglas Putnam and Anselm T. Nye. Mr. Nye died in 1881 and 
Colonel Mills in 1882. Mr. Putnam, the secretary, and the Rev. 
Addison Kingsbury, who was appointed a trustee in 1838, were 
active through all these years. Meanwhile, many trustees who also 
had been of great service to the college died, among them Rev. 
Charles M. Putnam, a brother of Douglas Putnam, who had been 
most faithful for twenty-five years; William Slocomb, whose gen- 
erosity had been largely responsible for the second building and of 
whom the resolution of the trustees at the time of his death spoke 
as “a pioneer in the cause of education, a devoted Christian and a 
warm friend and benefactor of the College;” Simeon Nash of 
Gallipolis, a trustee for thirty-four years, and a man of prominence 
in the State; Noah L. Wilson, a banker and business man, who 
had been a generous giver, characterized by President Andrews as 
“an early and steadfast friend;” the Rev. Thomas Wickes, long pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church at Marietta; Samuel Ship- 
man, a friendly man whose home was always open to the students, 
who acted as treasurer for twelve years; and Benjamin B. Gaylord, 
of Portsmouth, whose benefactions were frequent and liberal. 
One other trustee whose term belongs to this period and whose 
death in 1881 deprived the College of his generous helpfulness was 
Colonel William Rufus Putnam, a grandson of General Rufus Put- 
nam. He was born in Marietta and spent his entire life there. 
Before the Civil War he held a number of public offices, including 
that of associate judge of Washington County. His outstanding 
service in a military capacity has been described in an earlier chapter. 
He was a trustee for thirty-two years. At the time of his death his 
colleagues, in a resolution, said that he was naturally self-distrustful 
and while feeling the deepest interest in the College, was averse 
to taking an active part in its management. But his interest proved 
to be substantial if quiet when in his will he left his property to the 
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College, one of the most valuable and encouraging gifts during 
these years. 

The board included a number of others during this time who 
were of great value to the College. Francis Charles Sessions, a 
banker and resident of Columbus, was a man of unusual public 
spirit, a trustee of several colleges and institutions. He gave very 
generously of time and money and brought many friends to the 
College, among them Truman Hillyer, for whose substantial dona- 
tion he was largely responsible. He was a trustee for twenty-eight 
years. Charles Potwin of Zanesville, another man of wide public 
interests, a successful merchant and banker, a trustee from 1867 
until his death in 1889, was a generous giver. Alfred T. Goshorn, a 
Marietta graduate of the class of 1854, a prominent lawyer of Cin- 
cinnati, brought distinction to the College by his service as Director- 
General of the International Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
William H. Blymyer, of the class of 1852, a business man of Cin- 
cinnati, and Colonel Douglas Putnam, Jr., of the class of 1859, were 
helpful. The Rev. William E. Moore, at one time Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, a devoted trustee for 
a long period, sent to the College four sons, besides other young 
men from Columbus. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, and 
the Rev. Henry M. Storrs, a prominent clergyman in Cincinnati, 
and later in New York and New Jersey, were trustees for a number 
of years. 

A group of Marietta citizens put new energy into the board dur- 
ing these years. William P. Cutler, a grandson of Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, was a trustee for forty years. He was a man of great initia- 
tive, interested in education and in public affairs. In the Ohio 
Legislature he became Speaker of the House and as a member of 
Congress he rendered valuable service during the Civil War. He 
“was a generous giver to the College. The tribute of his fellow 
trustees at the time of his death said of him: 


He was a forcible speaker, and had decided views on all ques- 
tions of public interest. He led rather than followed public sentiment 
on matters of the highest importance. In business he was a man of 
wonderful energy. 

Southern Ohio owes more to William P. Cutler than to almost 
any other man for his foresight, his energy, and his effort and sacri- 
fices to secure the development of the vast resources of that part of 
the state and of the facilities for the transportation of its products. 


General Rufus R. Dawes, a nephew of Mr. Cutler, and a grad- 
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uate of Marietta in the class of 1860, a distinguished soldier in the 
Civil War, member of Congress and business man, was trustee from 
1871 until his death in 1899. His decision, energy, and excellent 
judgment, as well as his gifts, were of great value to his Alma Mater. 
M. Pomeroy Wells was interested in the College, as he was in all. 
the institutions of the city. More than any one else he is responsible 
for the trees that shade Marietta’s streets. As a trustee he was ready 
to undertake any duty for the College. The boat house built in this 
period was largely the fruit of his energy. Beman Gates, editor of 
the Marietta Intelligencer, and first president of the First National 
Bank, joined the board of trustees in 1882 and became one of its 
most useful members. He took a personal interest in the students 
and his generosity made it possible for many of them to continue 
in college. According to Mr. Stimson, “Mr. Gates was the prime 
mover in the building of Andrews Hall. In its construction his 
means were given in full proportion with other liberal gentlemen.” 
In 1882 Judge Martin D. Follett, of the class of 1853, began a long 
and useful service. The Rev. William Addy, of the Presbyterian 
Church in Marietta, a scholarly preacher, was also a faithful member 
for a number of years. | 

Four men acted as treasurer during this period, Samuel Shipman 
from 1855 to 1867, Luther Edgerton from 1867 to 1876, William 
Holden from 1876 to 1881 and Rodney M. Stimson from 1881 to 
Ig00. 

These trustees were worthy successors of the first board. In their 
unselfish interest in the College, their broad-mindedness and their 
common sense they preserved the Marietta tradition. They had the 
excellent leadership of President Andrews, who as a business man 
and as an executive commanded their respect and admiration. 


VI. FinanciaAL GrowTH 


HE FINANCIAL RESOURCES of the College gradually increased dur- 
A eat the second quarter-century, although each year closed with 
a deficit. At the end of this period President Andrews gave the 
following summary: 

At our quarter century celebration only one bequest was 
reported—that of Mrs. Mary Keyes of Columbus, of $5,000. Soon 
after another of the same amount was made by Mr. D. T. Wood- 
bury, also of Columbus. Within recent years other bequests have 
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been made. Mr. Truman Hillyer, of Columbus, has given in real 
estate and money something over $30,000, receiving an annuity 
during his life. Colonel W. R. Putnam has made the College his 
residuary legatee, from whose estate it is estimated $35,000 will be 
realized. Both of these gentlemen expressed great satisfaction in 
the disposition they made of their property. The third bequest was 
made by Dr. Henry Smith, the second president of the College. 
After bequeathing to the College his library, the will reads: 

“T give to the College fourteen oil paintings, purchased in 
Rome in the year 1856, in memory of my son, Albert Smith, 
who requested before his death that these paintings might be 
given to Marietta College as the nucleus of an Art Gallery.” 

After making provision for his two sons on the decease of his 
wife, who was to have the use of everything during her life, Dr. 
Smith made the College his residuary legatee, expressing the hope 
that funds might be found sufficient to endow a professorship. In 
that case he wished it to be named the Henderson Professorship, in 
memory of his mother, Phoebe Henderson Linsley. Dr. Smith’s 
mother had married for her second husband, Dr. Joel H. Linsley, 
who became the first president of Marietta College. The professor- 
ship will thus bear the name of the wife of the first president of 
the College and the mother of the second, a beautiful memorial 
from a son to his mother. 

Since the present year began, another bequest has been left to 
the College by Mr. Cornelius Erwin, of New Britain, Connecticut. 
He left $15,000 to endow ten scholarships, and $15,000 for the 
general purposes of the College. This institution is also one of five 
residuary legatees. It is estimated by those acquainted with the 
value of the assets that this residuary portion will much exceed the 
direct bequest. Mr. Erwin began to give to Marietta many years ago, 
his first gifts being to aid young men in the payment of their tuition. 
Very soon he signified his purpose to provide in his will for five 
scholarships of $1,000 each. In 1862 the estimated value of our 
whole property was $77,000. Aside from the residual bequest of 
Mr. Erwin the net resources of Marietta are now nearly five times 
that amount, or nearly $385,000. 

Many citizens of Marietta have given often and largely aehareh de 
to their ability, and the aggregate amount contributed by those who 
have lived here, including bequests, probably exceeds $280,000. 


The record book of the board gives in greater detail the financial 
story of these years, affording a more vivid realization of the hopes 
and disappointments and achievements of the trustees: 


June 25, 1863. The treasurer submitted the following estimates of 
the College assets: 
Grounds and Buildings, viz. two buildings 
PIGHEMONOWEIUINS NOUSES ety uc Giclee en IAL) $30,000 
rena ea binetwancy Ap paratus.ck00. ee eR ide A 20,000 
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Other Property, viz. Invested funds, subscription 
notes and: wild ‘lands——probably:- 2. ae ee 35,000 


TotaliResources i. u0. cee 2 See ee eee ee $85,000 
July 2, 1863. A letter was read from Mr. Douglas Putnam propos- 
ing to be responsible for a professorship of fifteen thousand 
dollars, on condition that an equal sum for two other pro- 
fessorships shall be raised. 
Voted: To make an effort to secure an additional endow- 
ment of $60,000 and also funds for a Library Building. 

July 1, 1864. President Andrews reported that Mr. Douglas Putnam 
had proposed to add $10,000 to his previous subscription of 
$15,000 on condition that the sum of $100,000 be raised. 
President Andrews reported that he had collected funds in 
the East to the amount of $12,000; also a subscription of 
$5,000 from Mr. Noah L. Wilson. 

July 25, 1864. It was voted to raise $20,000 to endow a professor- 
ship of Rhetoric and English Literature. 

November 10, 1864. It was proposed that a beginning be made in 
the Board towards the proposed addition to the endowment 
of $100,000, and the following sums were pledged: 


Jobin Malis? foi uke eee WN le er nena $10,000 
Charles" Win Potwithe tee et eee 10,000 
Westie Cutler sis ok eee NN he OO ka Gal eee 5,000 
BigBoiGaylord.co nyo Us Sash a 2,500 
Newton sok So See ya a 2,000 
By pGates cciQnn a eo Tae ae Bet she a eee ner 1,000 


Other members expressed their desire and purpose to 
co-operate in the effort of the Board to the extent of their 
ability. | 

June 27, 1866. (Commencement). The president reported that 
with a subscription made the day before by Mr. M. D. 
Follett of $500, and a report from Dr. Pratt, acting as agent 
in Portsmouth and vicinity, of additional subscriptions of 
$3,000, the sum necessary to make up the $100,000 had been 
reduced to $16,500. Of this sum, Messrs. Storrs, Pratt, Max- 
well and Andrews offered to become responsible for $4,000. 
The Alumni just before they adjourned their annual meeting, 
subscribed $2,550. The President announced at the close of 
the commencement exercises that the sum of $100,000 had 
been made up. 

July 1, 1868. It was voted that a vigorous effort be made to raise 
at least $100,000 to be applied to building purposes and to the 
general endowment and that the executive committee take 
immediate measures to carry this out. 

July 17, 1868. President Andrews reported that Daniel $. Wood- 
bury, of Columbus, had bequeathed to the Permanent Fund 
of the College the sum of $5,000. 
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June 21, 1872. The Board voted its thanks to General R. R. Dawes 
for the generous gift of 200 shares of the stock of the Spring- 
field and Illinois South Eastern Railway Company, of the 
par value of $100 per share. 

February 17, 1873. The Board accepted from Hon. W. P. Cutler 
200 shares of the Springfield and Illinois South Eastern Rail- 
way Company, in payment of his subscription of $5,000, and 
accrued interest. 

July 2, 1873. Resolved: That the Board desire to record their grate- 
ful appreciation of the liberality of Mr. Douglas Putnam in 
the munificent proposition to give $50,000 towards the present 
effort to secure $200,000 on condition that the full amount 
shall be raised. They are confident that this noble example 
will stimulate others and result in giving us this large addition 
to our endowment. 

Unfortunately the panic of 1873 made it impossible to realize this 
hope, but three years later the trustees were courageous enough to 
begin another effort to increase the endowment, though evidently 
rendered cautious by experience: 

July 28, 1876. Resolved: That it is exceedingly desirable that the 
expenses of the College should be confined within the limits 
of the income; and that to achieve this efforts be efficiently 
prosecuted to secure an addition of $100,000 to the Permanent 
Endowment Fund. 

In harmony with the determination to live within the income 
of the College is the following entry: 

July 6, 1876. Resolved: That William Holden be appointed treas- 
urer of the College, and also librarian and superintendent of 
the College Buildings and premises at a salary of $500. 
Resolved: That the appointment of a janitor be left to the 
President. 

The zeal of the trustees for economy seems to have stopped short 
of making the $500 appropriation for Mr. Holden’s salary cover also 
the position of janitor. Mr. Holden was evidently a man who cared 
more for service than for remuneration. 

The minutes of December 13, 1878, contain the first reference to 
“a proposed conditional donation of his property to the College by 
Truman Hillyer of Columbus.” This donation from an outside 
source greatly encouraged the trustees. The Hillyer gift came to 
the College through Francis C. Sessions and President Andrews 
and “consisted of $10,000 in notes and money” to which more was 
added later by Mr. Hillyer. The trustees agreed to pay an annuity 
of $1200 to Mr. and Mrs. Hillyer and to found a Hillyer professor- 
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ship. The bequest finally amounted to about $41,000 of which 
$27,000 was in real estate and $14,000 in mortgages. 

The minutes of May 27, 1879, report that “Henry Smith has 
made the College his residuary legatee, the amount realized to be 
used to found a professorship or lectureship as the case may be.” 
Another minute of June 13, 1881, states that “the will of Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Putnam has made Marietta College his residuary legatee. 
His bequest will probably amount to between $30,000 and $40,000.” 
This bequest actually amounted to $35,000, of which half was in 
real estate and half in notes and cash. 

The bequests of Cornelius B. Erwin are reported in the minutes 
of April 4, 1885. The College eventually received $119,000 from this 
estate, the largest single gift up to that time. 

The annual financial statement of the treasurer, Mr. Stimson, for 
June 25, 1885, listed the following assets: 


Library, (Gabinets!and) Apparatus.cs ae $ 34,083.53 
College! Square and Buildings hoe ee 92,000.00 
President's: Houseiand Grounds. he 10,000.00 
Real Estate in} Ohio linois fete) 58,730.00 
Bonds;Stocks, (Mortgagesy etcn Wea 146,588.09 

Total HAssets une eV TS MOU AGE OG Biter $341,401.62 
Diabilities oye Occ Qi i Mic ua ony SVN ie As ee 40,188.93 
Assets) less ‘Liabilities ea oe ee $301,212.69 

Some of the Assets included are: 

Hillyer, Fan eh chs GIRS Ne 41,550.00 
We RooPutnam Bund) oe ee ica re gehen 35,390.13 
Permanent(Charitable Bundi oi) ane 4,318.46 
22), Students’ Notes,; mostly; poodle 2,180.97 


The recently acquired Erwin estate was not included in this 
statement. 


VII. Turee Brick BuILpiIncs 


NG ALUMNUs Of the early ’sixties has described the College cam- 
pus and buildings as he remembered them: 


On Fourth Street near the corner of the campus stood President 
Andrews’ house, surrounded at the side and rear by a spacious yard. 
This yard was filled with apple trees and grapevines, and, when fruit 
was ripe, with students. Farther down Fourth Street in front of the 
dormitory stood Prof. E. B. Andrews’ house. This was afterwards 
changed and “built onto” and became the Academy building. Next 
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to this house and along close by the dormitory ran the fence bounding 
the College property. Some fellow always pastured his cow on the 
hillside, and the boys often climbed this fence and saved him the 
trouble of milking. 

The entrance to the College grounds from Fourth Street was 
between the two houses. There was a gate and the old pump, just 
handy to put a fellow under, and then a path leading up to the 
College buildings. On Fifth Street an old fashioned turnstile gave 
entrance to the dormitory. Lawnmowers were as yet unknown, and 
so the grass grew to a respectable height. Then a man came and cut 
it and stacked it carefully on the campus. After he had gone the boys 
usually stowed the hay crop for safe keeping in one of the recitation 
rooms. Sometimes they got the old alligator out of the museum and 
hung him up before the door to guard the treasure. Finally they 
broke off his head and his usefulness departed. 


Francis F. Oldham, of the class of 1870, in the alumni address 
at the twenty-fifth reunion of his class in 1895, has described the 
campus of the late ’sixties: 

In those frontier days the now well paved streets of Marietta 
were primarily used as cow pastures, necessitating a strong fence 
around the College Square. An old carpenter shop, with its gable 
end on Putnam Street, stood midway between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. It was the former residence of Deacon Adams. The good 
old Deacon did all the tinkering of the College here. The President’s 
house, a dingy old brick, stood on Fourth Street near Putnam, with 
an enclosed garden extending back nearly to the site of the present 
Alumni Hall. Roses and hollyhocks peeped over the garden fence 
where we used to play croquet before study hours in the evenings. 
That croquet ground constituted the entire equipment of the College 
for athletic purposes. Farther down on Fourth Street stood another 
house of similar style and appearance, the residence of Professor 
E. B. Andrews, afterward remodeled, enlarged and occupied as the 
Academy. The main building, now called Science Hall, with its 
tower and clock, which was never able to keep time, and the old 
Dormitory were the only other edifices on the campus. The Dormi- 
tory contained the Academy and several recitation rooms for college 
classes, where we sat on straight backed wooden benches ranged 
around the walls, and badly whittled. Chapel exercises were held 
morning and evening in the second story of what is now Science 
Hall. How the boys from the Dormitory used to come rushing and 
crowding into chapel at the early hour of a quarter after seven in 
the morning! 


The need of a new building to house the library and to provide 
facilities for the society libraries as well was keenly felt. In 1862 
plans were laid to increase the endowment of the College and in 
connection with this to raise money for a new building. At the 
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annual meeting of the Alumni Association in 1864, a committee 
consisting of President Andrews, Professor Rosseter and Benjamin 
P. Putnam, was appointed to obtain funds from the alumni and 
other friends of the College. This committee later sent out the 
following letter to the alumni which explained the purpose of the 
proposed building and reported what had already been accom- 
plished: 


The effort which was commenced a year or two since, to increase 
the general endowment of the College, has been prosecuted with 
such success that the sum of about $5,000 has already been secured, 
and the work is still in progress. A gentleman (Mr. Douglas 
Putnam), who has given $15,000 to the endowment fund, pledges 
himself to make his subscription $25,000 provided $100,000 in all 
shall be raised. Whatever is contributed for a Library Edifice will be 
considered as a part of this sum. If the sum of $15,000 can be raised 
in accordance with the action of the alumni meeting, there will be 
left but $25,000 to be raised by the trustees to make up the whole 
sum of $100,000. 

The undersigned believe that $15,000 can be raised for this pur- 
pose. Three gentlemen have already pledged $500 each, and three 
others $100 each. It is proposed to place the money as fast as it is 
paid in the hands of the College treasurer, Mr. Samuel Shipman, 
who will at once invest it, so that it may be accumulating, keeping 
it entirely separate from the other funds of the College. 


The success of this effort is indicated by an announcement in 


the catalogue of 1870-71: 

A new building, erected by the former students of the College, 
has just been completed for the college and society libraries and for 
a Memorial Hall. The first story is occupied by the chapel and by 
the Literary Societies for their libraries. The two library rooms are 
fitted up and furnished with much taste. The College Library 
occupies the whole of the second story, the room being about seventy- 
five feet long by forty-eight wide and twenty feet high. There are 
twenty-five alcoves, each lighted by its own window. 


This building cost about $22,000. At the fiftieth anniversary of 


the College in 1885 President Andrews said of it: 

For this building the College is indebted to the generosity of the 
alumni. It is their gift to their mother, and was intended to be a 
Memorial Alumni Hall, to commemorate those who had given their 
lives in the Civil War. The first contribution for this specific pur- 
pose is well remembered. The president was spending a Sabbath in 
an eastern city. A graduate of the College who was taking him to 
church spoke of the desirableness and the importance of the alumni 
contributing to the funds of the institution, and intimated his own 
purpose to do something in that direction. The suggestion was made 
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to him in reply that one of the most pressing wants of the College 
was better accommodations for the valuable and relatively large 
libraries of the College and of the Literary Societies, and that hope 
was entertained that the alumni might undertake the erection of a 
building for such a purpose. The suggestion was favorably received 
and the next morning brought a check for $500. With so generous 
a gift to inaugurate it, the effort could not fail of success, and for 
fifteen years we have enjoyed the accommodations of this fine edifice. 
Thus this College has had her buildings erected by the citizens of 
this place and its vicinity, and by her children who sought to provide 
for her material wants. She has squandered no money in brick and 
mortar for the purpose of display, but from the first there has been 
the earnest desire to furnish both instructors and students such books 
as were needed for their work. 

In 1870 the brick house on Fourth Street which had been used 
as a residence by Professor Ebenezer B. Andrews was enlarged by 
a frame addition in the rear, and became the home of the Prepara- 
tory Department. It is described in the catalogue as “containing 
besides the large room used for recitations by the Principal, a num- 
ber of smaller recitation rooms, a hall for the Academy Literary 
Society, and a number of lodging rooms for students.” This is the 
Academy building familiar to Marietta students from 1870 to 1893 
and associated in their minds with Professor Gear, Professor Martin 
R. Andrews and numerous tutors. Back of it was the College and 
Academy football and baseball field. 

A new residence for the president was built at the same time on 
Fifth Street between Putnam and Scammel streets, at a cost of about ~ 
$8000, most of this sum being raised in Marietta. It was a very large 
frame house, more roomy than ornamental, containing ten bed- 
rooms, its size being determined by the duty resting upon the 
president of entertaining all visitors to the College. It stood next 
to the house, now the Buell residence, built in 1835 by Professor 
D. Howe Allen, which had been designed totbe the first of a row 
of houses for the faculty, a project which was never carried out. 

At the Commencement of 1880 a boat house was dedicated in 
the park on the bank of the Muskingum River. It was described 
in the catalogue as “two stories high in front and three stories on 
the river side, dimensions 60 by 24 feet, with a balcony on each 
side.” The first floor was used for row boats, the second for shells 
and canoes and the top floor for a gymnasium and sometimes for 
dances. M. Pomeroy Wells was largely responsible for raising the 
money for this structure, which cost $2500. He secured subscrip- 
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tions from the College Club of Cincinnati and from various firms 
and men of his acquaintance. It was carried away in the 1913 flood. 

In 1882 an observatory was erected at the corner of Fourth and 
Wooster Streets, through the initiative of William C. Gurley, and 
by the financial contributions of several citizens of Marietta, and 
although it was not formally turned over to the College until 1892 
it was made available to the College classes in astronomy. It is thus 


described in a newspaper of the time: 

The most prominent feature is a dome of galvanized iron, thir- 
teen feet in diameter and weighing 2300 pounds, turned by a rack- 
work, and finely ornamented on the inside with the principal con- 
stellations in gilt stars. It contains one of the best telescopes in the 
Mississippi Valley and a very fine spectroscope. 


The appearance of the campus and its buildings at the end of 


the second quarter-century is thus described by William G. Sibley: 

The campus was surrounded by a neat parallel board fence, and 
consisted of three brick buildings in a row, and the Academy wooden 
building located close to the Fourth Street sidewalk with two giant 
elms in front of it. These four structures housed all the physical 
equipment of the College as it was then. 

The latest building was the Library (now called Alumni Hall). 
On its first floor were the Psi Gamma and Alpha Kappa Libraries on 
one side of the hall, and the chapel chamber on the other, which had 
a platform at one end on which the faculty sat and from which the 
students delivered declamations and orations on Wednesday after- 
noons. There was an organ at the other end with benches between 
for the four classes. On the wall between the two windows facing 
Putnam Street was painted a memorial to the students who fell in 
the War of the Rebellion. The names of the dead were there with 
the flag they defended, and a drum and cannon in colors, as I recall 
it. The upper floor was occupied by the College Library. 

The Middle Building’s two floors were divided into class rooms. 
On the third floor were the halls of the two literary societies—Psi 
Gamma an ornate one, brilliant with stained glass French windows 
and a decorated ceiling; Alpha Kappa’s somber with flowing dark 
curtains and a wall painting of ancient Greek and Roman orators. 

The Dormitory was a very old building four stories high, with 
a basement whose floor was the ground. Today it would be regarded 
as a bleak and barren place. It was heated by grate coal fires, except 
on the first floor where stoves were used. This floor was originally 
for class rooms. The students who occupied the Dormitory carried 
their fuel from the basement, and later carried the ashes down. 
Their washing and drinking water was also carried from the ground 
level, and went, most of it, after being used, out of the windows 
after dark. 

Four flights of stone steps led to the four entrances. The rooms 
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were of medium size, with dingy wall paper, a roomy clothes closet, 
a bed whose tick was emptied once a year near the building and 
refilled with fresh straw, on a certain day. The old straw never had 
to be hauled off, but was burned at night with a fire alarm that 
brought a much disgusted fire department out. 

In each room was a plain table, a rocker, a little stand near the 
closet which held a pitcher and wash bowl, with a small mirror on 
the wall nearby. Here and there a room was carpeted. The occupants 
did their own sweeping, bed making and cleaning, not very well, I 
fear. During the spring vacation the College authorities had floors 
scrubbed and the windows cleaned. 

The campus was much as it is now, with free cold air in winter, 
but transformed into loveliness when spring brought fresh green 
sod and clad the magnificient trees in leaves. 


VIII. Tue Facurty 


N ADDITION to his executive duties, President Andrews taught at 
l different times classes in intellectual and moral philosophy, 
international law and political science. He was one of those rare 
men who are equally able as executives and business men on the 
one hand and as scholars and teachers on the other. A student wrote 
in later years: 

It was a good part of a liberal education to listen to his running 
criticism in the class room and in the rhetorical exercises. It is one 
thing to teach ably in one department; it is another thing to survey 
the entire field of teaching and hold clear and consistent, practical 
and broad-minded opinions upon education as a great many-sided 
whole, so as to be one of the few whose opinions shall go abroad 
to aid in determining the course of progress in education in succeed- 
ing generations. This Dr. Andrews did. 


Another pupil wrote of “his great character, his business ability, 
his profound scholarship and his consummate skill as a teacher”; 
and a third of “his extraordinary success in developing precision 
of thought and accuracy of expression in those who came under his 
instruction.” 

In the spring of 1884 President Andrews presented his resig- 
nation to the board of trustees to take effect at the close of the 
following year. He had come to Marietta as a tutor in mathematics 
in 1832, and had served as president since 1855, so that in 1885 he 
would have been with the College forty-seven years and would have 
been its official head for thirty. The trustees were reluctant to con- 
sider severing this relationship which had been of such incalculable 
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value, but President Andrews insisted and his resignation was finally 
accepted. It was a matter of gratification that he consented to 
remain as president until the completion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the College, and also to continue in his chosen field as Putnam 
Professor of Political Philosophy. The trustees recorded in their 
minutes their high appreciation of his services as “Teacher, Execu- 
tive and Christian Gentleman; we recognize as largely the result 
of his labors the endowment, growth and prospects of the College.” 

The faculty consisted of four, or at times, five professors, with 
an additional instructor for short periods in elocution or music. 

John L. Mills joined the faculty in 1865 and remained until 1881. 
He had been graduated from Yale in 1855, had pursued graduate 
studies there, winning a master’s degree, and had been a tutor at 
his alma mater for three years. At Marietta he taught mathematics 
for one year, then became professor of Latin. One of his students 
characterized him: 


He was noted for his thorough, painstaking work in the recita- 
tion room and for his general efficiency in his department. He was a 
man of strong personality, originality of thought and independence 
of action. The Dime Savings Society owes its origin to the head and 
heart of Professor Mills; and his fidelity and liberal use of his per- 
sonal credit carried it through a period of depression until it became 


firmly established. 

David E. Beach, a graduate of Marietta College in the class of 
1859, was made professor of moral philosophy and Christian evi- 
dences in 1869, and continued as a member of the faculty until his — 
death in 1888. He taught also English literature and rhetoric. 
After graduating he had been principal of the Academy for two 
years, had studied for the ministry at Lane Theological Seminary, 
and had preached for several years before returning to Marietta. 
He was a scholarly preacher, a man of high character, and a gifted 
teacher. Many of his students praised his clearness of exposition 
and the stimulating atmosphere of his class room. One of them 
said of him: “He was not only a student but a natural expounder of 
truth, in his class room an ideal teacher. A course of instruction 
under him in Moral Science and Christian Evidences was an inspira- 
tion for all after life.’ And another student wrote: 

There were in those days men of unusual personality upon the 
faculty of Marietta College, and we admired and respected them all. 


But our feeling of affection and gratitude was particularly directed 
to Professor Beach. He was sympathetic and stimulating; he taught 
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us the weight of words and made us try to be discriminating in 
their use. In his recitations, as well as in his sermons and written 
material he illustrated the lessons he had taught us. 

Professor Ebenezer Baldwin Andrews resigned the professorship 
of the natural sciences in 1870 to become state geologist of Ohio. 
William B. Graves, an Amherst College graduate, succeeded him 
but soon resigned to return to the East and engage in similar work 
at Andover Academy. His son, Henry Graves, has since become 
nationally known as the head of the School of Forestry at Yale 
University. In 1874 Thomas Dwight Biscoe, also from Amherst, 
became professor of the natural sciences and spent the rest of his 
life in Marietta. He had engaged in graduate study at Hartford 
Theological Seminary and at the University of Halle, Germany, 
and had been a tutor in mathematics at Amherst. He was a man 
of clear mind with a genuinely scientific temperament. He was 
required to teach all the sciences except astronomy, but in spite of 
this handicap he was able to interest his students in his wide field 
and to send many into graduate study. His special interest was in 
biology and that department of Marietta College still preserves and 
makes use of his admirable collection of slides. 

~The chair of Greek was the first at Marietta to be occupied by 
a professor entitled to write Doctor of Philosophy after his name. 
Hitherto the graduate work of the members of the faculty had been 
largely theological, and degrees other than Bachelor of Arts chiefly 
honorary. Several faculty members, among them Professor Henry 
Smith and Professor Biscoe, had studied abroad, but had not 
acquired degrees. But now the era of graduate studies leading to 
a higher degree in a special field had begun, and S. Stanhope Orris, 
who succeeded Professor Kendrick as professor of Greek in 1873, 
was the first Doctor of Philosophy to appear on the Marietta cam- 
pus. Professor Orris, a graduate of Princeton, had engaged in 
graduate study in Germany and in Greece, later finishing at Prince- 
ton, from which he received his doctorate in 1873. The theological 
bias of the early times, however, still persisted in his case, and he 
had also spent two years in the study of theology and had been 
for a short time in charge of a church in the East. Professor Orris 
was a scholar of the traditional type, whose knowledge of Greek 
was greater than his knowledge of human nature. ‘The stu- 
dents found it easy to play jokes on him, but the quality of his 
scholarship is shown by the fact that he was soon called back to 
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Princeton as professor of Greek, where he remained till the end of 
his career. From 1888 to 1890 he acted as director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Greece. 

In 1877 Professor Orris was followed by Irving J. Manatt, a 
graduate of Iowa College, later Grinnell, with the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Yale. Professor Manatt was an excellent teacher 
and a man of great energy, very nervous and of a somewhat irascible 
temper, characteristics which kept his students alert but which also 
tempted them to humorous but trying experiments. One such 
experiment consisted in the introduction of a small dog into the 
class room. As soon as the unexpected addition to the class was 
perceived by the nervous and irritated professor, it was seized and 
dropped out of the window, which was on the second floor of 
Erwin Hall. The students were of course “highly indignant” but 
the dog was glad to escape the Hellenic atmosphere and trotted 
happily away. Professor Manatt was appointed Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska in 1884, and after a few years there consul 
at Athens, Greece, where he became intimately acquainted with 
Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. Later he was a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago and finally of Brown University. He 
was the author of several books, among others Aegean Days. 

Edward E. Phillips became professor of Greek in 1884. He was 
graduated from Baldwin University in 1875, and from Harvard 
University in 1878. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was granted 
him by Harvard in 1880. He was a tutor in Greek at Harvard from 
1880 to 1882, and holder of a Harvard fellowship from 1882 to 
1884, years which he spent in graduate study at the universities 
of Bonn and Berlin. Professor Phillips proved to be a stimulating 
teacher and succeeded in instilling into his students some of his 
own enthusiasm for Plato. He is known as “Greeky” to a host 
of alumni to whom he will always stand as the embodiment of the 
Hellenic spirit. He and Mrs. Phillips made their home an attractive 
gathering place for students. 

Professor Evans continued in the chair of mathematics until 
1865. One of his students said that his knowledge of the “science 
of mathematics and his investigations went far beyond the range 
of our studies. Terse but kind in speech, he was a most competent 
and inspiring teacher in a field that some found difficult.” 

John N. Lyle, of the class of 1859, was acting professor of mathe- 
matics for two years, and in 1868 he was followed by George R. 
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Rosseter. Professor Rosseter was graduated from Marietta College 
in the class of 1843 and had had a varied experience in business and 
teaching before returning as a member of the faculty. His skill as 
a teacher received high praise from his students. One of them said: 
“In the class room his fertility of invention supplied illustrations 
from, every quarter; to dispel clouds, to make his subject stand out 
in the sunlight to the average student, was the every day work in 
which he delighted”; and another student said: 

His cheerful disposition, affable manners, and clear, crisp, incisive 
style made him a general favorite with the boys. His ready wit 
enlivened many a prosaic recitation in mathematics. He had a per- 
sonal magnetism that rarely failed to make the lesson interesting to 
the dullest student, and he could get fun out of a logarithm when 
necessary to put the class in a good humor. His popularity was great 


outside as well as within the College. At one time the people almost 
forced on him a nomination for Congress. 


His sudden death in the summer of 1882 in the prime of life 
_ was felt as a great loss to the College. The first entry in the faculty 
minutes in the following autumn read: 

The hand that for the last ten years has made all the entries in 
this book of records has suddenly closed its work. Professor George 
Rogers Rosseter died at his residence at four o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th of July. He had been professor of Mathematics since 
1868, and secretary of the Faculty since 1872. He was Tutor from 
1845 to 1847, Associate Professor of Mathematics from 1849 to 
1851, Principal of the Academy from 1864 to 1868, and Professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy from that time to the day of his 
death, making in all twenty-two years of service to the College. 

As an instructor he was exceptionally successful, and he was 
universally respected and beloved by the students. He was a wise, 
conscientious officer, and all his associates in the faculty held him in 
the highest esteem. 


Oscar H. Mitchell, who followed Professor Rosseter as professor 
of mathematics, was also a graduate of Marietta College, in the class 
of 1875. He had spent several years in graduate work at Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he held a fellowship in mathematics and 
from which he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
was a member of the London Mathematical Society and a contribu- 
tor to the American Journal of Mathematics and to Studies in Logic, 
published by members of Johns Hopkins University. He found 
teaching difficult at first but to students who were gifted with ability 
and interest in mathematics he was very stimulating. He once said: 
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“If I were to found a college after my liking, I would have but one 
rule: I would admit only those who were willing to do their best.” 
Joseph H. Chamberlin joined the faculty in 1881, occupying the 
chair of Latin in succession to Professor Mills. He was a graduate 
of Beloit College, from which he received the A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees. He had also studied at Yale and at the University of Leipsig. 
He wrote later of “those rare men whom I met at my first faculty 
meeting, September 7, 1881. I count it one of the greatest privi- 
leges of my life that I was associated with men of such high ideals, 
so unselfishly serving their day and generation. They are remem- 
bered with gratitude and affection by those students who for four 
years felt their potent influence in the class room and caught inspira- 
tion from their devoted lives.” Professor Chamberlin became a 
worthy member of the faculty he appraises so justly. He rendered 
a long service to Marietta College, unsurpassed in loyalty and devo- 
tion. He added to genuine scholarship a gift of common sense not 
too common in his profession. 

Although the faculty was very limited in numbers during this 
entire twenty-five years, there is abundant evidence of its high 
quality. Speaking at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the College, 
Dr. William G. Ballantine, of the class of 1868, at one time presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, paid this tribute to the faculty of his day: 

Some of us have wandered far over the world since our college 
days, and have seen famous universities on both sides of the Atlantic, 
have seen larger bodies of students, ampler buildings, more lavish 
equipment, but there are some things which we have not seen sur- 
passed. Nowhere have we found a nobler body of men than those 
that were our guides when we were in Marietta. There was some- 
thing about those men, of delicacy, of honesty, of refinement, of 
chivalry, of Christian integrity, and of highest personal character 
that has gone with us through life. 

Professor Chamberlin said of the faculty of 1881: 


There was an average of eleven and one-half students to each 
professor. Freshmen received instruction from four of the six mem- 
bers of the faculty, the Sophomores from five, the Juniors from all, 
and the Seniors from four. They came into class-room contact at 
some time during their four years with each member of the faculty, 
and as a rule for two consecutive years or more. 

The professors were all men of high character and thorough 
scholarship. President Andrews himself was an accurate scholar and 
a stimulating teacher, and his faculty, though variously gifted, were 
fully up to the standards of other American colleges as scholars 
and teachers. 
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Of the newer members of this faculty,. President Andrews wrote 
in 1885: 

Of the six professors who have been elected here within the 
last twelve years, five studied abroad after graduating, and the sixth 
had devoted four years to post-graduate study in Johns Hopkins 
University. Four of the six have received the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy, on examination, from Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Johns Hopkins. 


William G. Sibley, of the class of 1881, has written a humorous 
description of the physical aspects of the faculty in his time: 


President Andrews with red hair and beard in 1874 that had 
softly blended with gray by 1881; Professor Manatt, tall, slender 
with the stoop of a scholar, a face whose paleness was emphasized by 
straggling black whiskers, a long-tailed close fitting black coat, spats, 
and a very tall gray derby hat, the latter a sharp contrast to the 
black soft felt hats worn by the other men of the faculty. Almost 
all these men were whiskered; it was through a forest of whiskers 
that one became acquainted with their visible lineaments. President 
Andrews and Professors Rosseter, Beach and Biscoe let whiskers 
ramble over their faces whither they would. Professor Mills con- 
fined his to his chin, cherishing the paint brush variety. Professor 

‘Manatt, with his side-whiskers, a moustache and a goatee, followed 
the German garden variety. 

The faculty suffered from the financial difficulties under which 
the College labored during these years. The trustees acted as gener- 
ously as they could but the slender resources at their disposal made 
it difficult to pay adequate salaries. On June 28, 1864, at their annual 
meeting the trustees passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved: That, in consequence of the greatly increased expense 
of living, and encouraged by the favoring Providence of God in 
largely increasing our funds during the past year, the Treasurer is 
authorized to add to the salaries of the present year of the Presi- 
dent and the Professors and of the permanent Tutors, fifteen 
per cent., and 

Resolved: That, a vote of thanks is hereby given to President 
Andrews for his indefatigable and successful efforts in procuring so 
large a part of the endowment fund during this past year. 

A year later, in response to a petition from the professors, their 
salaries were fixed at $1300, and that of the president at $2000, but 
it was found impossible to maintain them. In 1869, after a gradual 
yearly decline, salaries were again “voted for the coming year to be 
increased to $2000 for the president and to $1200 for the faculty 
members,” and at the same time Professor Ebenezer Baldwin An- 
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drews was given “leave of absence for a year in order to raise funds 
to endow his own professorship.” Soon after this the faculty pre- 
pared an elaborate statement for the consideration of the trustees, 
urging that their salaries be raised, “at least to $1,500,” on the 
ground that “rents and general expenses are more than double what 
they were five years ago; our salaries are lower than clerks at Court, 
and they are so meager that they drive us into distracting specu- 
lations, much to our annoyance and the injury of the College. 
Salaries of teachers elsewhere have been doubled.” They closed with 
the reminder to the trustees that “men are commanded to do right 
and trust in the Lord and nothing is more profitable than Justice.” 
Again in 1876 when the College was feeling the effect of the hard 
times following the panic of 1873, the trustees 
Resolved: That it is exceedingly desirable that the expenses of 
the College should be confined within the income and therefore 
it is voted: 
That in the present exigencies of the College the trustees deem it 
indispensable that the salaries be diminished and it is hereby 
Resolved: That the salary paid President Andrews the next three 
years be $2,200 a year and the amount paid each professor, includ- 
ing the Principal of the Academy, be $1,450 a year; the difference 
between these sums and the present salaries to be regarded as a 
donation if they so desire; and that the salaries be placed to the 
credit of the Faculty in the Treasurer’s book at the end of each six 
months, to be paid as fast as practicable and interest at the rate 
of 8% per annum be allowed on the unpaid balance. 

The next year in a moment of optimism the president’s salary 
was made $2500 with the use of a house, and the professors’ salaries 
$1600. These were the highest salaries paid up to this time. In 
1880 the salaries were fixed at $1500 “to be paid in cash.’ When 
Dr. Eaton became president in 1885 his salary was $2500 with the 
use of the president’s house. 

One member of the faculty, Professor Evans, solved his financial 
problem in an unusual way. In 1864 he requested a leave of absence 
for a year “in the hope of doing better by my family than I would 
be able to do in teaching.” The trustees refused the request and 
Professor Evans therefore resigned. In a comparatively short time 
he made a substantial fortune in the oil business and then returned 
to the less remunerative task of teaching, having been appointed 
professor of mathematics at Cornell University. 
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IX. SyMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


1d of the catalogues of this period shows few changes in 
the curriculum. The type of education of the earlier years 
seems to have been quite closely adhered to. The period of experi- 
ment and expansion had not yet come. There is one “Course of 
Instruction” listed and no mention as yet of departments nor of 
electives. Several additions to the curriculum appear for short peri- 
ods, but were not maintained permanently. In 1879 General Benja- 
min Dana Fearing, of the class of 1856, volunteered to instruct the 
students in military tactics. A battalion of two companies was 
formed which was regularly drilled twice a week under his direc- 
tion. Canes were used until guns arrived from the War Department 
and soon after caps and uniforms were secured. There was much 
enthusiasm for some time, but before the year was over interest had 
lapsed and the practice was discontinued. For several years C. A. 
Bentley, a teacher of instrumental and vocal music and a coach in 
public speaking, helped train the candidates for honors in the Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical Association and gave some instruction in the 
use of the voice to the whole student body. 

There was an occasional discussion in the literary societies and 
in the Olio of the subject of co-education, and in 1871 a petition was 
presented to the trustees by a young lady of Marietta to be admitted 
to recitations in the freshman class. Although several members of 
the executive committee of the board voted to grant the petition, 
it was negatived by the majority. The full meeting of the board the 
following June discussed a resolution that “in the execution of the 
trust devolved upon us as trustees of Marietta College we deem it 
inexpedient to admit ladies to the College classes,” and finally laid 
it on the table. In 1876 the alumni poet made a plea for co- 
education: 

And sure I am thrice blessed today would Alma Mater be 
If she could welcome Alumni with loving Alumnae. 

Again in 1882 a petition was presented from a number of ladies 
in Marietta and Harmar asking that “the privileges of instruction 
of the College be extended to young ladies desiring a liberal educa- 
tion.” In this instance the wise trustees voted to “postpone the 
answer.” 

In 1867 Professor E. B. Andrews urged the “value and impor- 
tance of instruction in mining and engineering” and in 1869 the 
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trustees voted that “an effort be made to secure at least $50,000 for 
the endowment of a scientific school in connection with Marietta 
College.” In the following winter a public meeting in the interest 
of the proposed school was held in the Court House, which was 
“addressed by General Warner, General Dawes, and others”; and 
subsequently the following resolution was adopted at a meeting of 
the Marietta Board of Trade: 


Resolved: That the proposal to establish a school of Mining and 
Metallurgy in connection with Marietta College meets with our 
most cordial approval and we will cheerfully aid by all means in our 
power the accomplishment of so desirable an object. 

So far as the records show this elegantly worded resolution seems 
to have exhausted the Board of Trade and to mark the end of the 
popular support of the proposition; and although the trustees of the 
College offered to “fit up the President’s house for this Department, 
and to furnish him with a suitable residence; to aid in procuring an 
endowment fund for the support of the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy and to take steps to secure a competent man to take charge 
of this school,” the whole movement ended without accomplishing 
its purpose. 

Interest in science, however, continued. When Professor Graves 
came in 1871 he asked and was granted additional apparatus “to 
the amount of $400 in gold,” and he was allowed the first assistant 
granted to any professor in the history of the institution. In 1876 
a “metallurgical cabinet of some 2,000 specimens of ores, coals, etc.” 
was received as a gift, and in 1882 “$400 was appropriated to pur- 
chase the cabinet of the late Professor E. B. Andrews.” 

Another unsuccessful effort to enlarge the scope of the College 
was made in 1870 by several of its Welsh graduates who proposed 
“to establish a Welsh Department in the Library and a Professorship 
of the Welsh Language and Literature.” The trustees agreed to the 
plan with the wise condition that its enthusiastic advocates raise 
$30,000 to carry it out. This condition deprived the College of the 
distinction of being the first and perhaps only American college to 
have a professorship in Welsh. 

An examination in Greek, Latin, English grammar, arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry was required for entrance to the College. 
In 1866 the commissioner of common schools urged that Greek 
be dispensed with as an absolute requirement, “in order that stu- 
dents from High Schools where Greek is not taught may enter 
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College,” and the trustees considered the question of “commuting 
the present amount of Greek required to enter College for an equiv- 
alent amount of Mathematics,” but it was not until 1875 that Greek 
ceased to be an absolute entrance requirement for all students. In 
1879 the term “Philosophical Course” was used for the first time. 
This course was described as “embracing all the studies of the clas- 
sical course except Greek,” for which natural science, history, Ger- 
man, French, or a critical study of the English language were 
substituted, and thereafter a complete outline of the studies in this 
course was given in the annual catalogues. 

A marked expansion in the teaching of languages was begun 
quite early in this period. In 1867 the professorship of Greek and 
Latin had been divided, and John Kendrick was made professor of 
Greek and John L. Mills of Latin. In the same year “additional 
instruction in French so far as provision for the same can be made” 
was recommended by the trustees. The professor of Latin under- 
took the extra duty, but frankly confessed he was not adequately 
prepared for it, and it was not until years later that special instruc- 
tors in French and German were appointed. 


The matter of graduate degrees was not yet put on a proper 


basis. In 1881 an honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 


granted to John N. Lyle of the class of 1859, at that time professor 
of mathematics in Westminster College in Missouri. The Master’s 
degree could still be acquired on purely moral and financial terms, 
inasmuch as “every Bachelor of Arts of three years’ standing may 
receive the degree of Master of Arts on payment of five dollars. 
provided he shall in the interval have sustained a good moral 


character.” In 1866 eight graduates were granted the degree, having 


been able to raise five dollars each and to prove to the satisfaction 


of the trustees that they had lived an unblemished life for three 


years. It was a number of years before the degree of Master of Arts 
was removed from the category of Sunday School promotion cards. 
But the work of the undergraduates was thorough and the standards 
were high. According to the Rev. William W. Jordan, of the class 
of 1879: 

It was an experience in plain living and high thinking to be a 
student at Marietta College. While Marietta could afford to be 
poor she could not afford to be dishonest. Her standard was never 
lowered to attract a large constituency. The ideals before her presi- 
dent and professors were nailed to the masthead, and through all 
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the years of struggle that flag was never struck. There was a high 
standard in the curriculum, and a high level of life and character 
held before us. It was a period of idealism. 
Writing in 1876 President Andrews defended the generally con- 
servative course of study in the College: 

The optional system has not been regarded with favor. This 
college has not wasted her energies nor jeopardized the interests of 
the young men by rash experiments. She has pursued that course 
which the experience of the past and the wisdom of the most learned 
have pronounced to be the best adapted to secure the highest and 
the most symmetrical development of the human intellect. 


And again in 1885, in a review of the course of study during the 
preceding half-century, he wrote with pardonable pride: 


In the first catalogue issued, every study now thought essential 
to a liberal education is enumerated. Even German is not omitted, 
and through almost the entire history of the College German has 
been studied whether as required or optional. Political Science has 
also had a prominent place. Complaint is often made that in many 
colleges little or no attention has been given to studies of a govern- 
mental and economic character. Whatever may be true of other 
colleges, Marietta is certainly not open to this charge. These branches 
have always been taught here, and for the last quarter of a century 
they have been made especially prominent. 


The number of books in the libraries of the College was in- 
creased considerably during this quarter-century. In 1860 there were 
about 17,000 volumes. In 1885, the report of the librarian, Rodney 
M. Stimson, was as follows: 


Number af volumes in the) Register. .....2)..- A202 ee 18,912 
Number of volumes unregistered 

From “Dr. Maxwell: ea oe 700 

From’Dr. Hildreth 2st a 300 
Society of Inquiry’ Library 3-2 8 a ee 1,000 
Alpha Kappa’ Librarys eee ee os ee 5,888 
PsitGammasbibraty.2 eee ee Noe ue 5,292 
Academy Library fa) Sn Pe TN MOEN 850 

Total number/jof volumes 0 a 32,942 
Number of volumes added during ce year 

By! purchases Siang ie Meubles fs 05 09 ei gl ee wae 

By } donation,’and? exchanges ..0-. 244 
(he | Library) Fund vision ee. oe eee $7,013.82 

Expenditures (rac) 0h mare) 7) ed ee ee 233/29 


In 1881 the College received a valuable collection of correspon- 
dence and other papers by the will of Colonel William R. Putnam. 
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This collection included about twenty commissions, civil and mili- 
tary, the earliest dating back to 1760. A little before this a valuable 
gift of books to the library was made by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Lord, 
widow of Dr. Asa D. Lord, long prominently connected with 
educational work in Ohio. This gift comprised about a thousand 
volumes and five hundred pamphlets mostly of an educational 
character, including many rare journals and reports. 

The size and value of Marietta’s treasury of books will be appre- 
ciated from the fact that in 1878 its libraries contained 27,000 vol- 
umes, when there was no other college library in Ohio with over 
25,000 volumes, and only sixteen in the United States with that 
number. In 1884, when Marietta had almost 33,000 volumes, Wil- 
liams College had 19,000, Princeton 30,000, Cornell 40,000, Dart- 
mouth 60,000 and Yale 93,000. 

A number of men acted as principal of the Academy during 
these years, most of them for short periods. One of the two princi- 
pals who served for longer periods was George R. Gear, from 1871 
to 1879. He had been graduated from Marietta College in 1867 
after having interrupted his course to serve in the army during the 
Civil War. He was an excellent teacher and a wise manager of 
the young men under his care. One of these young men has related 
an instance of his wisdom: 

A strange thing happened at this time in the Academy. The 
stove pipe removed itself during the night. The fair inference was 
that there would be no morning session, but it was held, in an atmos- 
phere in which smoke and coal gas struggled together for the mastery; 
and the morning Scripture lesson, read with a grim gleam in the eye 
of Professor Gear, included the words: “It is sport to a fool to do 
mischief; as vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the 
sluggard to them that send him.” 

Another pupil remembers that Mr. Gear “held sway in a salt 
and pepper suit on a purplish weave.” 

Martin R. Andrews was principal for sixteen years, beginning 
in 1879, and his name and character are more closely associated with 
the Academy than those of any other man. His devotion to his task 
and his interest in the students under his care were beyond criticism. 
and if his patience had not sometimes failed under the continual 
strain to which he was subjected he would have been more than 
human. A somewhat surprising use of the birthday of the Father 
of his Country is found in a printed invitation to “An Examination 
of the A Class to be held February 22, 1883, from eight to eleven 
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A.M.,” sent out to those interested by Professor Andrews. The pro- 
gram included “Translations from Virgil,” “Quaestiones de Lib 
Secundo,” “Blackboard Exercises,’ and several essays and decla- 
mations. 

~The Academy Literary Society or “A. L. S.” as it was always 
called, gave frequent public programs in addition to the regular 
meetings. In one of the exhibitions given in 1884 there was pre- 
sented the trial scene from the Merchant of Venice, and some more 
or less humorous students who either were not members of the 
Society or else were not included in the exhibition distributed pro- 
grams of a satirical character in which a note to the audience com- 
mented on the actor who played Shylock: “The audience will under- 
stand the very natural eagerness for the piece of meat when they 
are informed that he is steward of the Ewing Club this week,” 
a boarding club which by extreme care in buying. was able to hold 
the expense of board down to about $1.50 a week. Several of those 
who took part in the exhibition were Welshmen and a chorus was 
announced with the remark that the words were “original Welsh 
and English mingled to please the ear.” 

The Academy enrollment was 48 at the close of the Civil War, 
but rose to 116 in 1871, its highest number, and stood at 94 in 1885. 

In 1860 the number of students in the college department was 
seventy, but the effect of the War was soon evident in the constantly 
diminishing numbers. In 1861 the enrollment was 62; in 1862 it 
was 53; in 1863 it was 49, and by 1864 it had dwindled to 45. The 
numbers gradually increased after the War until by 1875 the enroll- 
ment had risen to 93, the largest in the history of the College up 
to that time. After 1873 there was again a gradual decline until 
at the end of this quarter-century in 1885 the total enrollment stood 
at 43. Only two men were finally left in the class of 1885 to be 
recommended for degrees at Commencement, but the graduating 
class was increased to five by the act of the faculty in granting 
degrees to three men who had completed their junior work in 1874, 
1879 and 1883 respectively. These three men were all excellent 
students but had been compelled for different reasons to leave col- 
lege without receiving diplomas. 

In 1873 a request of the seniors to have a Class Day at Com- 
mencement was granted, the program to consist of speeches by a 
class orator, a historian, and a prophet, a poem by a class poet, and 
original music, with a president and master of ceremonies. This was 
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apparently the first Class Day in the history of the College, but 
the custom was not continued with any regularity during these 
years. 

In 1876 the College Alumni Association petitioned the trustees 
“to set aside a day in Commencement Week to be know as ‘Alumni 
Day’.” The trustees granted the request and also “approved of an 
Alumni Dinner as a good and profitable investment for the Insti- 
tution.” At the following Commencement the first Alumni Day 
was observed with a meeting in Memorial Hall at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing, a second meeting at the Congregational Church at 11:30 to 
listen to an oration and a poem, a dinner in Psi Gamma Hall, and 
an afternoon session. A reception in the evening was to have been 
part of the program, but the tired alumni voted to omit this. The 
secretary closed his account of the day with the remark: “Thus 
ended the successful inauguration of Marietta’s first Alumni Day.” 

The announcement of Commencement sent out in 1880 sug- 
gests the type of exercises held in this period. It is to be noted that 
the Commencement is really a “week”, and that the annual exami- 
nation in the presence of the board of examiners invited from out- 
side the faculty is a part of the occasion, although probably not the 
part most enjoyed by the students. 
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Commencement June 23-30, 1880. 

The Annual Examination begins Wednesday, June 23. The 
Board of Examiners are Rev. 8. H. McMullin, Circleville; Rev. R. T. 
Hall, Mt. Vernon; Prof. H. P. Smith, Lane Seminary; and Rev. J. L. 
Davies, Paddy’s Run. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon, by President Andrews, on Sabbath 
afternoon, June 27, at 3:30, at the Congregational Church, and in 
the evening the address before the Society of Inquiry by Rev. James 
Eells, D.D., of Lane Seminary. 

Monday, at 3:00 P. M. Prize Declamation, and in the evening the 
Exhibition of the Alpha Kappa and Psi Gamma Societies. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees at 8:00 A. M. Tuesday; 
and the meeting of the Alumni at the same hour. The Alumni 
Oration at the church at 11:00 by Professor W. G. Ballantine, of 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Class of 1868, and the Poem by 
James M. Rees, Esq., Bellaire, Class of 1869. 

Tuesday evening, Hon. Samuel F. Hunt, of Cincinnati, will 
deliver the Oration before the Literary Societies; after which there 
will be exercises connected with the opening of the new Boat House. 

Commencement is on Wednesday, June 30. Exercises at the 
Church at 10:30 A. M. and 3:00 P. M. 
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Nn 1860 a chapter of the national honor society, the Phi Beta 

Kappa, was established at Marietta. This chapter, known as 
the Gamma of Ohio, was the fifteenth in the order of institution, 
and the third west of the Alleghenies, the two preceding it being 
the Alpha at Western Reserve College (which later became Adel- 
bert College of Western Reserve University), and the Beta at 
Kenyon College, which received their charters two years earlier. 
These three chapters constituted for years the “western outpost of 
Phi Beta Kappa.” It was not until 1889 that chapters were organ- 
ized farther west. 

The record book gives the following account of the organiza- 
tion of the Marietta chapter, written by Profesor Evans: 


In the spring of 1860 Professor E. W. Evans, at the request of 
certain undergraduates of the College and with the approval of the 
faculty, opened a correspondence with the Alpha of Connecticut in 
Yale College, and visited in person the Alpha of Ohio in Western 
Reserve College with the view of obtaining a charter for establishing 
a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Marietta. 

He was informed that no obstacle would be interposed by the 
above chapters provided there were three graduate members of Phi 
Beta Kappa resident in Marietta uniting in the request, this number 
being required by the original constitution of the society to constitute 
a new chapter. Accordingly a petition was sent in due form to the 
Alpha of Ohio signed by Professor John Kendrick, member of the 
Dartmouth chapter, Professor E. W. Evans, member of the Yale 
chapter, and General T. C. H. Smith, member of the Harvard 
chapter, all of whom were at that time resident in Marietta. A 
charter was received bearing the date of June, Anno Domini, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty. On the 20th of June a meeting 
of the petitioners was held in the office of Judge M. D. Follett, at 
which Professor Kendrick was chosen president for the temporary 
organization and Professor Evans secretary. The following persons 
were elected members of the society: President I. W. Andrews, Pro- 
fessors E. B. Andrews and G. R. Rosseter, and Judge M. D. Follett. 
At a second meeting held June 23rd the society elected as members 
John Follett of the class of 1855, Tutors Theodore E. Greenwood, 
and David E. Beach, of the class of 1859, Timothy L. Condit and 
Reece M. Newport of the graduating class, and Edwin W. Newton 
and Russell B. Brownell of 'the Junior class. 

At a third meeting held June 25th Professor E. W. Evans was 
appointed a committee to draft a constitution for the chapter and to 
report at the next meeting to be held the second Tuesday of Septem- 
ber. A draft was accordingly submitted at that time, which with 
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one or two amendments was adopted as the constitution of the 

society. 

At the same meeting the permanent organization was com- 
pleted by electing Professor Kendrick president, Professor Evans 
corresponding secretary, Russell B. Brownell recording secretary, 
and Judge M. D. Follett treasurer. Professor Kendrick continued 
as president for twenty-seven years. 

The original constitution contained several interesting features 
in addition to the usual articles providing for officers, elections, 
meetings, and dues. One of these was a provision that “any mem- 
ber convicted of gross immorality or of any conduct calculated to 
cause great detriment and reproach to the society may be expelled.” 
As the records of the society report no case of expulsion, it may be 
presumed that the early members were all gentlemen as well as 
scholars. By another article it was made possible to “elect men of 
great literary or scientific eminence, though not graduates,” as mem- 
bers of the chapter. A third article provided for monthly meetings 
during the college term, and an annual reunion in commencement 
week. At the monthly meetings “the exercises in addition to busi- 
ness shall be the discussion of such scientific or literary topics as 
the society shall elect or approve,’ and at the meeting in com- 
mencement week “an oration shall be delivered by a graduate mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Society.” For two years the society kept 
up its regular meetings at the homes of its different members. Some 
of the topics discussed were scientific and literary, as the constitu- 
tion directed, but most of them reflected the political interests of 
the Civil War period. Among these were “Slavery,” “National 
Sovereignity, its Nature and Origin,’ “England in her Relation to 
this Country at the Present Time,” and “The Mitigated Code of 
War.” The excitement of the war and the depletion of College 
classes gradually put an end to these monthly meetings and they 
have never been resumed. The annual meeting at Commencement 
has never been permitted to lapse, and the custom of providing an 
orator for the occasion as a part of the public exercises was con- 
tinued until 1890. For many years one-fourth of the graduating 
class with an average grade for the four years of eighty-five per 
cent or above was elected annually to membership in the chapter. 
In 1919 on account of the larger number of graduates the percentage 
was changed to one-seventh. 

During these years the two literary societies were still the center 
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of college life and interest. The weekly meetings were held on 
Saturday morning in their halls on the third floor of the second 
building, now Erwin Hall, where also were kept their libraries in 
alcoves at the sides until the third building was erected in 1870. 
One student wrote appreciatively of the evolution of “these beauti- 
ful halls from the Plutonian shades of the dormitory coal house,” 
in which the societies had met in earlier days. The meetings were 
occasions for eager discussion and eloquent oratory. A writer in 
the Marietta Collegiate Quarterly for August, 1866, comments: 

We feel safe in asserting that the literary society interest has 
never been greater in our college than it has been this year. The mem- 
bers of both societies, in a spirit of generous rivalry which we hope 
may long continue, have pursued the routines of their regular duties 
with ardor, and closed the labors of the year with substantial tokens 
of improvement. The Psi Gamma Hall has exchanged its old and well 
worn oil cloth for an elegant new Brussels carpet; new chandeliers 
swing from the ceiling; the presidential chair—Governor Winthrop 
as it is called—sports a new cover and a fresh coat of varnish, and 
appearances are brightened up generally. The Alpha Kappa Society 
also has added a new set of elegant and costly chandeliers to their 
adornments; we may expect that these beautiful halls, the pride of 
the College and the city, will shine with a blaze of glory at the annual 
receptions to visitors on the evening of the coming Commencement 
Day. Both societies have made large additions to their libraries during 
the year, and seem determined to keep up their reputation for enter- 
prise, good taste and devotion to duty. 

The minutes of the societies reveal the fact that occasionally 
social diversions interrupted the flow of oratory. “The sophomores 
having gone to Long Reach, W. Va., and the freshmen being on an 
excursion to Blennerhassett’s Island, the society adjourned.” 

During the early ’sixties the interest in national questions helped 
to keep up debate. This is reflected in the junior exhibitions at 
which diplomas of the two societies were presented to their mem- 
bers, and in their biennial exhibitions, given at the Congregational 
Church, either at Commencement or in the spring. Some of the 
themes of the orations on these occasions were: “The Phenomenon 
of Secession”, “Secession not Revolution”, “The Influence of War”, 
“Our Institutions Tested”, “Arming the Negroes”, “Should Suf- 
frage Longer be Withheld from the Negroes”, “Right Triumphing.” 
Original poems were also delivered on “Gettysburg,” “Atlanta,” 
and “Mission Ridge.” An interesting feature of these exhibitions 
was a colloquy, often developed dramatically, in which two or more 
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students took part. One of these was entitled “Uncle Sam in Difh- 
culties or How the Students Want War,” and another “The Court 
of the Pitcher,” in three scenes with a court room as the setting. At 
one of the exhibitions it is reported that an orator having hopelessly 
forgotten his Greek oration deftly substituted the Greek alphabet 
and declaimed so eloquently “Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta” that the 
audience was profoundly impressed with his vast erudition. 

In earlier years “false schedules” were sometimes distributed 
among the audience to break up the solemnity of these occasions. 
One of these was entitled “Annual Exhibition of Junior Stupidity 
and Excitement.” It was introduced by a supposed exchange of 
notes between Professor Kendrick, who seems to have been in 
charge of the College in the absence of President Andrews, and a 
member of the junior class. The junior reported rumors of the 
issuing of a false schedule and finally secured a copy which he sent 
to the professor who after reading it decided to “let it go to press, 
as we think something will be needed to add interest to the occa- 
sion.” Some of the orations announced in this false schedule were 
entitled: “Bombastical Oration—Eight minutes too long,” “(B)ora- 
tion,’ and “Thunderation on the Theme, Monumental Heroes and 
Standing Zeros,” besides a debate on the subject “Junior Ex a Bore,” 
in which the audience as a whole is represented as voting in the 
affirmative. There is also a “Song by the Harmar Choir.” A foot- 
note warns the audience in regard to one of the orators that “Those 
who desire to see this speaker’s phiz must take seats in the gallery, 
to see over his shirt collar.” Another false schedule contained this 
gem of poetry: 

We two lads rolled stoves together 

And got put on probation 

Got each six conduct marks from Prex 
And fined like all tarnation. 

The Marietta C ollegiate Quarterly for November, 1865, recounted 
an unusual episode in the life of the societies: 

During the sessions of the Ohio Baptist State Convention, lately 
held at Marietta, a delegation of students from Denison University, 
fourteen in number, equally representing the Franklin and Calliopean 
Literary Societies of that institution, paid us a visit. Saturday morn- 
ing, upon invitation, they attended a joint session of the Psi Gamma 
and Alpha Kappa Societies in the Psi Gamma Hall, the first meeting 


of the kind, perhaps, ever convened in the college. It was emphatic- 
ally a “feast of reason and a flow of soul,” and will not soon be for- 
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gotten by those who were present. With impromptu speeches, com- 
plimentary toasts, and a proper proportion of wit and humor, the 
morning passed very pleasantly and profitably to all; and our Denison 
friends reflected honor upon their societies and their institution by 
their oratory and gentlemanly bearing. The day ended in a social 
reunion at the Mansion House, at which much mirth and general 
good feeling prevailed. The Marietta Societies were cordially invited 
to return the visit. 

Each society issued a song book containing such titles as “Wel- 
come Song,” “Our Shrine,” “Parting Ode,” and “Dirge.” This last 
was sung a number of times during the years of the Civil War. 
Activities other than literary are indicated in the appointment of 
committees for “dishwashing,” “procuring eatables,” “to exchange 
old chairs for new,” “to stop leak on roof,” “to protect the hall from 
the clock weights,” “to light up the hall for the levee evening,” “to 
wait on ————— in reference to the payment of his dues.” 

A student of the ’sixties pays this tribute to the value of the 
literary societies: 

Of great interest to the students were the meetings of the literary 
societies which were held on the forenoon of each Saturday. Of the 
program presented at each session the number of special interest was 
the debate. The question to be discussed and the speakers on each 
side were assigned in advance and the speeches pro and con generally 
gave evidence of careful preparation and an eager desire on the part 
of the contestants to win the decision. It is not too much to say that 
the work of these societies gave an added value to the college course, 
stimulating thought and initiative, giving to the student a knowledge 
of the orderly conduct of public meetings and developing an ability 
to think on his feet which made him an intelligent and helpful 
citizen in community affairs later on. 

During the ’seventies the interest in the societies was not so 
marked as in the previous decade although they were still an impor- 
tant part of college life. There was enough vitality to keep up the 
regular Saturday morning meetings, and an added feature was a 
joint session of the two societies at the last meeting of the year with 
a program of speeches and songs. The chief references to the societies 
in the Olo during the late ’seventies and early "eighties were com- 
plaints that enthusiasm was lagging, due probably to the rising 
influence of the fraternities and also to a change in student interest. 
At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association in 1878 the stu- 
dents were earnestly urged “not to permit the secret societies to 
interfere with the work of the literary societies.” According to the 
minutes of the two societies there were at this time many meetings 
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at which the orator, declaimer, and part if not all of the debaters 
were recorded as “absent” or “unprepared,” or the minutes reported 
“no meeting” or “called to order and adjourned.” But each society 
had enough spirit left to “appoint a committee to challenge the rival 
society to a game of football.” To the societies of this latter period 
must be credited the formation of an Oratorical Association as a 
member of a state association, which later grew into a national 
organization. For several years this association was maintained 
with a good deal of enthusiasm. The first contest was in 1882, and 
in 1883 the meeting was held at Marietta. Ohio Wesleyan, Wooster, 
Oberlin, and Marietta were the colleges represented, and Marietta’s 
orator, Wade W. Dyar, of the class of 1883, won second place with 
an oration on “Society and the Fanatic.” 

The interest of the trustees in the literary societies is shown in 
the fact that in 1871 they appropriated $500 to each of them for the 
purpose of fitting up their library rooms in the new college building. 
In 1873 they “appropriated $100 toward the publication by the liter- 
ary societies of the Olio for the coming year,” and thereafter they 
appropriated $50 annually for this purpose. 


XI. Campus LIFE 


a ONLY new Greek letter fraternity established in this period 
was Delta Upsilon, a national fraternity, at first “Anti-Secret,” 
but later modified to “Non-Secret.” The chapter was established in 
1870 and the charter members were initiated by members from the 
chapter at Western Reserve College. The national convention of 
the fraternity was held with the Marietta chapter as host in 1874, 
and again in 1883. Phi Gamma Delta, Alpha Digamma, and Alpha 
Sigma Phi were all active. In 1882 the Cincinnati Alumni chapter 
of Alpha Sigma Phi acted as host to the members of the under- 
graduate chapter. Twenty-two “Sigs” made the trip to Cincinnati 
on the steamboat Andes. Thirty alumni welcomed them and 
entertained them at a banquet at the Burnet House, where “the 
boys let themselves out for a good time.” In 1870 Alpha Digamma 
“contributed $1,000 to establish a scholarship to be known as the 
Andrews Scholarship, in recognition of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Andrews as President of the College.” In the ’sixties the 
very meeting places of the fraternities were subjects of hypothesis 
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and speculation but by the ’seventies the meetings were held in halls 
down town, usually on the third or fourth floors of store buildings. 
Strong rivalry grew up between them and they soon began to take 
the place in college life formerly held by the literary societies. 

In 1861 the students of the College participated with twenty-five 
other colleges and universities in the United States and Europe in 
publishing a periodical, which was maintained for two years. It 
was called The University Quarterly: “Conducted by an Association 
of Collegiate and Professional Students in the United States and 
Europe.” The contents of the magazine consisted of essays and news 
articles, the latter aiming to give an idea of the character and meth- 
ods and life of the different institutions represented. Marietta stu- 
dents contributed articles of both types. One news article gives a 
humorous account of college life at Marietta: 


College manners and customs are very much the same the world 
over, and we do not know that Marietta students differ very greatly 
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from any others. We have our due proportion of “bricks”, “digs”, 
and “society men”, though frequently the three are combined in one. 
Of course if there are any peach trees robbed, grapes missing, gates un- 
hinged, chickens defunct, horses painted, calves unrecognizable, or 
any of the thousand-and-one tricks in the catalogue played off upon 
the unwary townsmen, it is all laid to the charge of “them rowdy 
students.” It would be strange indeed, if, when they have to bear 
all the blame, they did not share, at least, in the spoils. However, 
we may safely hazard the assertion that our students, as a general 
thing, are as orderly a set of young men as can be found anywhere. 


During the year 1865-66, the senior class published The Marietta 
Collegiate Quarterly with the sub-title “A Magazine of General 
Literature,” which was discontinued after one volume of four num- 
bers. In their introductory remarks the editors say that their “object 
is to afford a literary gymnasium to the College, rather than to pre 
pare choice pabulum for publication.” The articles contributed were 
concerned with general literary and scholarly interests, or with the 
life of the College and the town, or with the memories of the war, 
such as “Scenes and Incidents among the Blacks,” “The Contraband 
Trains that Accompanied our Army,” and “Before Atlanta, Extracts 
from a Soldier’s Diary.” 

In November, 1872 the Marietta Olio was begun, which a year 
later was changed to The College Olio. It was published by the two 
literary societies and appeared every three weeks. During the first 
year it was in newspaper form with four pages of six columns each. 
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The first number opens with an address to the “alumni and friends 
of Marietta College,” announcing that the “Alpha Kappa and Psi 
Gamma Societies after due deliberation have decided upon the expe- 
diency of establishing a College Newspaper,” and that “the Olio 
Sanctum is permanently located on the second floor of the Todd 
House.” It contains an article by Professor Rosseter on “The Study 
of Physical Science,” the forerunner of a “Science Column” which 
he conducted for many years; articles entitled “A Plea for the 
Co-education of Women,” “A Ramble Through the College Li- 
brary,’ and “The Presidential Election,” advocating the support 
of Horace Greeley; Alumni Notes; extracts from various papers 
and magazines; a column of jokes, original and borrowed, much 
in the manner of today. The magazine form was substituted after 
the first year, and in this form it continued to be published for 
many years. 

The first year-book, entitled The Mariettian, was published in 
1878 by the class of 1880, then sophomores. “We have designed,” 
say the editors, “that it shall occupy a sphere entirely separate from 
the Olio, catalogue, or any other publication of the College, that it 
shall be to the fraternities, literary societies, rowing association, 
what the catalogue is to the College. We hope it will recall college 
life at Marietta when we have ceased to have chapel for dessert at 
breakfast.” The editors wish it “to tell the truth, since anything 
representing college life as entirely regular would be discouraging 
to future generations.” Its price was thirty-five cents a copy. 

Histories of each of the four classes were given, that of the class 
of 1880 containing the modest statement that “as a class we combine 
those elements of character which are most essential to success as 
students and to men of progress.” A long list of societies and clubs 
is given, with an account of each. The four secret societies are de- 
scribed, Alpha Digamma, Alpha Sigma Phi, Phi Gamma Delta, and 
Delta Upsilon, also a senior society called “Delta Kappa Epsilon,” 
and another society entitled “F.F.” consisting of four members and 
represented by a sketch of four skeletons perched on grave stones 
on a dark night. Other societies and clubs are the two literary 
societies, Phi Beta Kappa, the Rowing Association, the Base Ball 
Association with four nines, the Foot Ball Association with two 
elevens, the Glee Club, the Gun Club, the Archery Club, the 
Checker Club, the Chess Club, called “The Paul Morphy,” entrance 
to which “the only requirement is to be able to tell a chess board 
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from a checker board,” and various eating clubs, such as the ’79 
Lunch Grabbers, the Sancho Panza Club and the Gourmands. 
Other organizations are mentioned such as the Goethe Verein, the 
’80 Shakespeare Club, and finally the College Clubs of Cincinnati 
and Marietta. There is a list of valedictorians since the organization 
of the College. The sophomore class in each succeeding two years 
published a Mariettian and after that the custom lapsed, not to be 
revived until 1888. 

During the ’seventies and eighties heres was much interest in 
music among the students. On several occasions the College Glee 
Club gave concerts in the City Hall and also went on trips to neigh- 
boring towns, Parkersburg, Pomeroy, Gallipolis, Ashland, and Jack- 
son. These trips were usually made by boat and “hack.” The local 
alumni of these towns made the arrangement and sold tickets. On 
one occasion the members of the club were delighted to find that 
the alumni had invited a large number of the citizens of Gallipolis 
to a reception for the club after the concert, which was followed 
by a dance. The program on one of these trips, with the “Eighty 
Two Quartette” as the chief contributing factor, offers an attractive 
and varied list of musical numbers in three parts. Part One included 
four choruses, among them the classic “Polly-Wolly-Doodle.” Part | 
Two is given by the quartette and includes “Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming”; and a play “The Kids in the Forest, the Original 
Version of the Babes in the Woods.” Part Three ofan an “Original 
Arrangement of Popular Airs” entitled the “Day Watch.” Accord- 
ing to the Register “the Glee Club returned from their trip $140 
ahead.” At different times a College Orchestra was maintained, 
and several of the classes and fraternities are listed in the College 
publications as having quartettes or other musical organizations. 
In 1880 a volume called The Songs of Marietta College was pub- 
lished. A College choir was maintained with varying success. Its 
efforts were usually referred to in the Olzo in a tone of Christian 
resignation. 

“A Day of Prayer for Colleges” was observed annually, with a 
sermon in the chapel by some member of the faculty or by a local 
clergyman. In 1884 a Young Men’s Christian Association was 
organized, at the suggestion of President Andrews, to take the place 
of the Society of Inquiry which had existed since the early days of 
the College. The Olzos of the time reflect a constant undercurrent 
of criticism of compulsory church attendance, beginning as early 
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as 1873, a criticism apparently widespread among American colleges 
at that time. In 1878 the requirement for Sunday church attendance 
was reduced to once a day, and at the same time “compulsory 
attendance on prayers Sabbath morning” was given up. A relief 
was afforded in 1868 when evening chapel was discontinued and 
again in 1878 by the change for morning chapel from seven-thirty 
to eight o'clock. 

The College had not as yet engaged in inter-collegiate athletics. 
An annual campus field day was observed for a number of years 
beginning in 1879. The events consisted of the usual activities of 
such occasions but there were some novel features, such as a three- 
legged race, a hundred-yard dash backwards, a potato race, an 
obstacle race, and an archery contest. Archery was a popular sport 
for a time and several of the student experts journeyed to distant 
places to take part in state and even national archery meets. Cro- 
quet was popular and a writer in the Olio records the fact that 
during the spring of 1879 “after recitation the campus is crowded 
with parties engaged in playing croquet.” 

Football was still the most popular sport, the type being the old 
fashioned “kicking game” with an indefinite number of players on 
each side, except in special contests when the number was reduced 
to eleven. These games were played on the campus, or on Camp 
Tupper, between different classes or between the literary societies. 
In 1877 the “noble class of 1881,” as it had been dubbed by Pro- 
fessor Rosseter, boasted of having beaten all other classes in this 
game. Occasionally the different teams played with teams from the 
Devol neighborhood up the Muskingum. Baseball was almost 
equally popular, sometimes played with teams from Parkersburg 
or other nearby places. Thomas A. Wickes, of the class of 1869, 
claims the distinction of establishing the first baseball team in the 
College in 1866, and he believes that it was “the first team organized 
in southern Ohio outside of Cincinnati.” It was called the Energetic 
Base Ball Team, and the members were equipped with “white 
shirts, dark pants, caps and very attractive belts.” One of these 
belts is preserved in the Library. 

For several years an “outdoor gymnasium” was maintained, 
back of the Dormitory on Fifth Street, the apparatus consisting of 
rings and horizontal and parallel bars. There is a legend that on 
one occasion soon after the arrival of Professor Biscoe he was politely 
invited to take part in the gymnasium exercise. He did not have 
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in his appearance any suggestion of an expert athlete, but to the 
surprise of the boys he took off his coat and gave such an exhibition 
of skill with the bars as had not been seen on the campus. 

For six or seven years during the late ’seventies and early ’eighties, 
rowing on the Muskingum was very popular. The movement for 
the building of a boathouse and the purchasing of shells started 
among the students, and in 1875-1876 they secured the first funds 
for this purpose by subscription among their own number. They 
raised money also by giving a promenade concert in the literary 
society halls to which an admission fee was charged, and an enter- 
tainment in the City Hall. Several citizens contributed to the ex- 
pense of equipment, the largest subscription being $500 from Gen- 
eral B. D. Fearing. The Rev. William W. Jordan, of the class of 
1879, tells the story of the beginning of shell racing on the Mus- 
kingum: 

The boathouse was a long coal barge with a house built upon it, 
with a landing stage added. This was moored in the Muskingum 
beside the Park, and reached by a flight of steps. It was provided 
with numerous skiffs, canoes and other boats, besides the “College 
Navy”. This so-called “Navy” consisted of two four-oared cedar 
shells, a four-oared barge, and a single shell. These shells were pur- 
chased at second-hand, but in excellent condition, by W. J. Follett of 
the class of 1879, from a New York boat club, covered with canvas, 
lashed on the roofs of passenger cars, and transported via the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad to Parkersburg, Follett himself supervising 
the transportation. Some of us met him at Parkersburg, where he 
appeared covered with cinders and soft coal dust, and assisted him 
in transferring the shells to a Marietta train. They had come 
through twenty-seven tunnels in safety. 

There were at this time several different crews, the Pioneer 
Crew, the Undine Crew, Crew Number Four, and class crews. The 
Pioneer Crew won a silver cup offered by M. Pomeroy Wells at 
the County Fair in 1877, and at once issued a challenge “to any 
four-oared college crew in the state to a two or three mile race.” 
This challenge was apparently not accepted, but at a regatta held 
in connection with the Commencement of 1878 the Pioneer Crew 
was outdistanced by the “Duquesne” Crew of Pittsburgh made up 
of steel-mill workers. In 1879, races on the Muskingum River were 
a part of the commencement exercises. The program mentions a 
one mile single scull race, a skiff race, a four-oared race, and an 
Association Crew race against time for the silver cup. The next year 
a new boathouse was built on the bank of the Muskingum, but 
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unfortunately the interest in rowing was maintained for only a 
few years. By 1885 the shells were little used and were soon ruined 
by neglect. 


XII. Lonc-TaiLtep Coats 


pa ouce the College was small, or perhaps because it was small, 
the social life of the students was not neglected. Class and 
fraternity suppers, or “busts” as they were called, were common. 
Occasionally these affairs were held late at night in some class 
room, preceded by an agreement secretly made, such as, “The bust 
will split Friday night in Professor Johnny’s room at ten o'clock,” 
and each man brought his contribution to the feast. At other times 
the group gathered at Pillsbury’s restaurant on Front Street, or at 
Pfaff’s bakery on Putnam Street. The senior class with “their lady 
friends” were entertained by members of the faculty or by class 
mates who lived in Marietta and the spring was often referred to 
as “the season of senior class parties.” 

The spring was also the time for an annual picnic or camp for 
the senior class up the Muskingum, often lasting several days. 
Those who had the necessary means or credit occasionally “hired 
a horse and buggy” from a local livery stable and took their fair 
friends for a drive. Platform dances were not infrequent, although 
dancing was still taboo with some of the faculty and students, and 
the subject of dancing was often discussed pro and con in the Olio. 
The seniors usually attempted to distinguish themselves from those 
who had not yet arrived at their exalted dignity by mustaches, one 
class reporting seven of these ornaments in various stages of culti- 
vation; or by carrying canes, or wearing “plug” hats of the newest 
and most approved fashion, which made them, according to an 
underclassman, “resemble nothing so much as a group of cherubs 
by one of the old masters, or a cut marked ‘after taking’ in a patent 
medicine advertisement.” A student of the late ‘seventies writes: 


Prince Albert coats were the last word in elegance. The college 
boys wore them morning, noon and night, cut very long—to the 
knee or below—and draped thus in solemn black regarded them- 
selves immaculate. They had a song they sang sadly in the streets 
on summer nights. It had to do with their after-college days, and 
each verse closed with this unhappy query: 

And who will wear my long-tailed coat 
When I am far away? 
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Rebellion against the iron rule of the classical tradition some- 
times found humorous expression. A returning student at an 
alumni dinner spoke of “the dead and to some of us damned lan- 
guages,” and the class of 1874 during the commencement of 1876 
staged at midnight the “Burial of Antigone” which their invita- 
tions announced as “Crematio Et Sepultura Antigonis in Campo 
Collegii Mariettensis.” The coffin, labelled in white letters “Ann 
Tigone,” was borne across the campus at the head of a procession of 
white-clad mourners singing a dirge and emitting such doleful 
Hellenic sounds as “oimoi,” “aiai.” Arrived at the funeral pyre an 
oration, a poem, and a prophecy were delivered and the body 
burned, while the College bell tolled solemnly.” Further evidence 
that not everybody was studiously inclined even in those classic days 
is seen in a note in an Olio of the ’seventies: “The College bell is 
rung at five-thirty A.M. to waken the students. How many hear 
itri 

The simple life was a matter of necessity for “there was no 
water in the dormitory. We carried coal to our rooms for grates or 
stoves, and carried the ashes down, unless they were scattered from 
the windows at midnight. Coal oil in any sort of a lamp was our 
illumination.” 

The problem of board was always a pressing one. For several — 
years in the ’seventies Professor Mills, with the help of a committee 
of faculty ladies, carried on a student boarding house where “good 
plain board is offered at actual cost,” which was sometimes as low 
as one dollar a week. The ladies planned the meals a week in 
advance. The menus announced an alluring fare, one of them offer- 
ing for breakfast, “coffee, baked sweet potatoes, lima beans, bread 
and melons,” and for supper, “rusks, baked apples and tea.” 

Many of the students were hard pressed for money. For those 
who intended to enter the ministry the Permanent Charitable Fund 
was available. This fund amounted to about $7000, and the income 
was distributed to these prospective clergymen in sums ranging 
from $10 to $50. The recipient signed an agreement to refund this 
money if he should later relinquish his “present purpose of obtain- 
ing a thorough classical and theological education” or “should leave 
Marietta College before his Academic course shall be completed.” 
The records of these payments show that many of the most excellent 
graduates of the College were thus enabled to gain an education. 
Other students were given opportunity of adding to their incomes 
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by various forms of labor. A book of receipts covering the period 
from 1880 to 1885 shows the nature of their tasks, and also the addi- 
tion to the work of the treasurer, Mr. Stimson, whose remuneration 
for his multifarious duties was $600 per annum. Some examples 
of these receipts are: 


Beier ae aoouch, ball) )15, weeks. oui k aed Me Se $16.87) 
TA Caen yi ict. Oe Re er ae Ct 3.00 
Bemmrerocino: Dell. one term 2.)e crue ete Mua Nie ee 2233 
Work on Grounds and Leaves, Kindling, etc.....-...22222..2.....- 3.53 
PUPIMICOPON CR TCLINy 3 elo or Sh ee ole NEN en BoC th 2.00 
Merreeena pel.) one: termite) ee on I Sas a 15.00 


The minutes of the faculty meetings continue to throw light on 
the life of the campus and are often touched with unconscious 
humor: 
1865—Voted, that Professors Andrews, Ballard, Kendrick and Tutor 
Walker visit each week one-fourth part of the Dormitory. 

1866—V oted, that all students attending any church except the Con- 
gregational shall hand into the class officer on every Monday 
morning a written paper certifying that they have attended 
church at their regular place of worship twice on the preced- 
ing Sabbath throughout the service. 

The word “throughout” suggests a startling lack of genuine 
religious spirit. In fact a not uncommon entry in the minutes is 
“leaving church before close of service” and a frequent entry con- 
cerns those who had made false reports and were detected and fined. 


1866—Junior —--——————._ was reported having been seen on a 
steamer on the Sabbath inquiring for liquor. 
Senior —-————— was fined fifty cents for chewing tobacco 


in recitation and one dollar for playing cards in chapel. 

In 1867 at a called meeting Professors Mills and Lyle were ap- 
pointed “a detective force to discover if possible the persons who 
broke into the chapel building last Saturday night.” Since the 
minutes contain no report from these amateur detectives it may be 
presumed they were not successful. 

1871—Voted, that those students who participated in a dance upon 
the College grounds on the evening of Thursday, March 23, 
be privately admonished. 

1873—On the night of October 30th the Middle Building was 

entered, seats and stoves removed from the recitation rooms, 
doors and windows nailed and barred, keyholes stopped up, 
and the bell rendered inaccessible. The chapel was also 
entered and the doors fastened and keyholes stopped up. 
Prayers and recitations proceeded without interruption next 
morning, although no bell was rung before nine A. M. 
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The faculty immediately began to question the students indi- 
vidually and obtained confessions from most of the culprits, although 
several confessions were not made until the following June. The 
result was a fine of $5 imposed on each one of them, and a dozen 
were suspended for varying periods, ranging from four to six weeks 
in accordance with the degree in which they were implicated. 

1875—Voted, that the holding of class suppers in any of the public 
rooms of the College be prohibited. 

1876—Several Seniors have been playing ball during study hours 
and in prohibited parts of the College grounds. 

1878—Practically the entire senior class failed to appear, by agree- 


ment, for the final examination on the last day of the term 
in December. 


The members of the class were suspended and permitted to 
return only when they had individually asked for another examina- 
tion, which was granted them on the last day of the Christmas 
vacation. 


In 1881 the senior class presented a petition for three days’ 
absence in order to go to Cleveland to have their photographs taken. 
The faculty were “indisposed to grant the request” but “on the 
presentation of written requests from their parents that they might 
be excused permission was given.” 


Several seniors were suspended for participating in a disturbance 
in the recitation room of Professor Manatt, and one for “shameful 
profanity on Hallowe’en night on the College campus,” but later 
“evidence having come to light that his profanity was not of so 
shameful a character as at first reported his penalty was reduced.” 


1883—Several students were given demerit marks for smoking on 
the campus. 

1884—Feb. 13. On account of high water, the College exercises 
were suspended from Thursday noon the 7th instant till 
Tuesday morning the 12th. The flood was greater than ever 
before known at Marietta, being 38 inches higher than that 
of 1832. The water stood 40 inches on the Academy floor; 
in 1832 it was two inches on the same floor, being then the 
residence of Mr. William Slocomb. The Greek Recitation 
Room and the former Latin Room—the two end rooms on the 
first floor of the Dormitory Building—are occupied by the 
Relief Committee of Marietta for the distribution of supplies 
of food and clothing. The water reached its greatest height 
early Saturday morning, the 9th. 
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In 1873 “Regulations” were printed for general distribution 
among the students, among which were the following: 


Excuses shall not be accepted on such grounds as the following, 
viz: Not hearing the bell, being out late on a preceding evening, 
being overtaken with sleep after studying the lesson, difficulty of the 
lesson and reluctance to attend class and fail, writing letters, or pre- 
paring for other College or Literary Society exercises, arranging room, 
mislaying books or articles of apparel, interruptions by students or 
others, and indisposition, when the student is not prevented by ill- 
ness from walking abroad. 

When the unexcused absences of any student amount to sixteen, 
a written notice of the fact shall be given to his parent or guardian. 
When they rise to thirty-two, he shall be placed on probation, and 
a second notice be given to his parent or guardian. When they 
reach forty-eight he shall be removed from College. The marks 
standing against any student shall be cancelled at the end of the 
collegiate year, if they are not more than thirty-two; the excess over 
thirty-two shall be carried to the succeeding year. 


During the ’seventies and ’eighties a large number of Welsh stu- 
dents came to Marietta College. Thomas H. Kelley, of the class of 
1874, has described this incident: 


This was the period of the Welsh invasion. Prior to 1871 the 
disease was sporadic, but from 1871 to 1874 it became acute. During 
these years the fellow-countrymen of David Lloyd George came here 
in droves from the hills of Meigs, Lawrence, Jackson and Vinton 
Counties. They literally swarmed on the campus and infested the 
Dormitory. They carried away everything they could lay their hands 
on in the way of honors and prizes. They were what small children 
call “‘teacher’s pets”, and had such insinuating and persuasive ways 
about them as to induce the faculty to turn over to them the larger 
part of the College quota of Phi Beta Kappa keys, to the great 
disappointment of the deserving representatives of other nationalities, 
especially the Irish. They were a fine bunch of chaps, these Welsh, 
who for two decades contributed largely to the life and merriment 


of the College. 


XII. Toe ALUMNI 


URING the twenty-five years between 1860 and 1885 there were 

333 graduates, and of this number nearly twenty-five per cent 
chose the ministry as their profession. Of these a large number later 
became teachers, so that the profession of education finally claimed 
about eighteen per cent. Eight per cent practiced or taught medi- 
cine, and eighteen per cent became lawyers, some of the latter after- 
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wards going into business or public affairs. Business claimed the 
largest number because so many graduates went into it from other 
professions, and because in many cases the Civil War prevented the 
carrying out of plans for graduate study. But it is evident that the 
value of a college training as a preparation for business was being 
increasingly recognized. A number of graduates also were success- 
ful in journalism, and some in the field of art, while several who 
devoted themselves to public life attained prominence, including a 
Vice President of the United States, several ambassadors and gov- 
ernors, in addition to those who served their country in the Civil 
War and later in the World War. The entire number of graduates 
during the fifty years of the college from 1835 to 1885 was 561. Of 
these 538 received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, nine the degree 
of Bachelor of Philosophy, and sixteen the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. In 1885 President Andrews said of the alumni: 


Wherever our graduates are found, in the pulpit, at the bar, 
at the editor’s table or in the teacher’s chair, in the counting house, 
the manufactory, upon the farm, we have evidence that the college 
has not been founded in vain, that the noble men who have so gen- 
erously contributed to establish and sustain it, have acted with wis- 

dom as well as generosity in their gifts, and are entitled to be 
considered benefactors of their race. 


The annual meetings of the Alumni Association at Commence- 
ment were remarkably well attended during these days, considering 
how small were the graduating classes. Several times seventy-five to 
one hundred alumni were at the meetings which seemed to be the 
most interesting and enthusiastic events of Commencement. Aside 
from the interest kept alive by the war and the added sense of com- 
radeship which returning alumni-soldiers found in that great ex- 
perience, the annual reunions revealed intense loyalty to the Col- 
lege. The alumni were always eager to hear from President An- 
drews about the condition of the College and were ready with offers 
of help. When, for example, in 1866 President Andrews told them 
that all but $2500 for the proposed added, endowment of $100,000 
had been pledged, the alumni “rising in their seats one after another 
announced their subscriptions, and in less than ten minutes the 
sum was secured. The result was hailed with enthusiasm amid 
which the Society adjourned.” 

The association at one of its meetings unveiled portraits of Doug- 
las Putnam and John Mills, a present to the college from the Col- 
lege Club of Cincinnati, “the first portraits to be placed upon the 
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walls of the new Memorial Hall,” and at the same time Mr. Putnam 
and Colonel Mills were elected to “perpetual membership in the 
association.” Mr. Putnam was not present but Colonel Mills “re- 
covering from surprise as he cast his eyes up when the paintings 
were uncovered, modestly retired amid the applause of the 
members.” 

The annual alumni poems and orations were usually highly 
praised by the members of the association but one poem was too 
long for the patience of the secretary, who remarked in the minutes 
of this meeting, “The president of the association introduced the 
Poet, who rhymed of life’s voyage for one hour and ten minutes.” 
A later poet was commended by the same secretary, “A terse, spicy 
poem, well received and loudly applauded.” 

A tragedy threw a shadow over the meeting of the association 
at the Commencement of 1873. The orator, Judge Joseph G. Wil- 
son, of the class of 1846, a member of Congress and a former judge 
of the Supreme Court of Oregon, had arrived in Marietta to deliver 
the oration, but died suddenly on the morning of the day on which 
he was to have given his address. In place of the oration, addresses 
were made commemorative of Judge Wilson by President Andrews 
and others, and later the association published the undelivered ora- 
tion. The Alumni Association also took charge of the funeral, 
President Andrews and Professor Beach conducting it, and a com- 
mittee of the alumni acting as pall bearers. 

The earliest Marietta College Alumni Club, that at Cincinnati, 
was organized in 1854 and is believed to be the earliest club of its 
kind in the United States. In a paper which Thomas H. Kelley 
read before the club in 1883, he said: 

To Marietta College fairly belongs the honor of having been the 
first to institute what is now the thoroughly equipped and officered 
college club of today. 

On December 29, 1854, a group of Marietta alumni met in Cin- 
cinnati and effected an organization, electing a chairman and secre- 
tary and adopting the following resolution: Resolved, That we deem 
a social reunion of the alumni and former students of Marietta 
College pleasant and conducive to good feeling. Resolved, That we 
adjourn to reassemble in this city in one year at such time and place 
as may be thought best. 

There are no records of further meetings until 1862, when 
another meeting was held at the home of Dr. G. M. Maxwell, which 


seems to have been in the nature of a re-organization after a number 
of years and was informal in character. 
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On account of the Civil War there were no meetings of the Club 
until 1866, when a formal organization was once more completed and 
thereafter the life of the Club was unbroken. 

No club could be more loyal to the College than this one has 
always been. In addition to keeping alive the friendships of college 
days, it has contributed in various ways to the progress of the Col- 
lege. The members subscribed generously to the fund raised by the 
alumni as a whole in 1869-70 to build Alumni Hall, and in 1876 
they contributed $10,000 out of a total of $25,000 raised to endow 
an alumni professorship. They assisted M. Pomeroy Wells in secur- 
ing money to build the college boathouse, and they established an 
annual prize of $50 for the best entrance examination. Many stu- 
dents have been turned towards Marietta by the loyal efforts of the 
members of the Cincinnati Club. 

The semi-centennial of the College was observed June 28 to July 
1, 1885, with appropriate exercises. The celebration was largely at- 
tended. President Andrews delivered an “Historical Discourse” 
treating in his usual clear and accurate way the history and growth 
of the College from the beginning. Other speakers were William 
P. Cutler, Dr. Joseph F. Tuttle, of the class of 1841, president of ~ 
Wabash College, John F. Follett, of the class of 1855, Dr. W. G. 
Ballantine, of the class of 1868, Aaron A. Ferris, of the class of 1871, 
and Harry W. Nickerson, of the class of 1882. Governor Hoadly 
was present also as a guest of the College. The Rey. Charles E. 
Linsley, of the class of 1840, son of the first president of the College, 
read a poem before the alumni, entitled “The Old and the New, or 
Changes of Half a Century,” in which he wrote in stirring lines of 
the call to the College men of 1861: 

The cannon that roared round Sumter’s walls, 
Flashed luridly into college halls. 

Close up the books, lay down the pen; 
March with thy patriot countrymen; 

The gown unto the sword must yield, 

When duty summons to the field. 

The celebration was a fitting close to a period in which the Col- 
lege had rendered distinguished service to the Nation. The Civil 
War had overshadowed the early years of this quarter-century, and 
had deeply affected the life of the College. It was proper that the 
thoughts of all should be turned back in many of the addresses to 
the Marietta men who had risen so whole-heartedly to meet the 
national crisis. This period had begun in the early years of the 
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administration of President Andrews. It ended with the close of 
his presidency. It was appropriate that many of the speakers should 
express appreciation of his scholarship, of his ability as an executive 
and as a teacher, and of his great service to the College. His own 
address was the chief event of the anniversary celebration and all 
who are familiar with the unusual abilities of President Andrews 
and with his devoted and intelligent labors on behalf of the College 
must always cherish the remarkable and moving words with which 
he closed this address. They should be remembered as a summary 
of his own career in Marietta College and as a tribute to the faculty 
and trustees with whom he was associated: 


The co-incidence in time between the completion of fifty years 
of the life of the College and the close of my administration, makes a 
few personal words not inappropriate. Taking my first degree at 
Williams College in 1837, I was appointed a year later tutor in Mathe- 
matics at Marietta, with the understanding that the professorship in 
that department, then vacant, would be given to me if mutual 
acquaintance should make it advisable. Detained a while by my 
engagement at the East, I did not reach Marietta till the winter. 
Through the kind consideration of the Trustees my probation was 
brief, the election to the professorship being made within three 
months after my coming here, my duties to begin with the next col- 
lege year. In 1850 on the resignation of Colonel Mills, who had given 
gratuitous service as treasurer for seventeen years, I was appointed 
to succeed him. In January, 1855, on the resignation of President 
Smith, the Trustees elected me to the presidency. For forty-seven 
years, therefore, I have been in the service of this College; one year 
as tutor, sixteen as professor, and thirty as president. A life less 
eventful could hardly be found. Serving under trustees for whom I 
had the highest respect, and whose plans it was my earnest desire 
to carry out, and associated in instruction with men of ability and 
fidelity with whom it has been a joy to work, these forty-seven 
years have passed quietly and pleasantly, almost imperceptibly. 


It has been my good fortune to know personally every member 
of the Board of Trustees, every member of the Board of Instruc- 
tion, and every alumnus of the College. Of the 566 graduates all but 
four—the first class—have been graduated since my connection with 
the institution began, and nearly all have come under my instruc- 
tion. As professor or president I have served under every trustee, 
and with a single exception with every professor. It was the resigna- 
tion of Professor Jewett in 1838 that was the occasion of my coming. 
When I entered on the presidency in 1855 there was no one here of 
the original faculty; but all were then living. Today they are gone, 
not only from us but from the world which they did so much to 
bless. Of the eight trustees when I came in 1838 two only survive— 
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Mr. Douglas Putnam and Rev. Addison Kingsbury. Of the eighteen 
trustees in 1855 when my administration began, three only are left— 
the two just named and Mr. William P. Cutler. 

Of the twenty-five members of the present Board of Trustees, 
all but five have been elected since 1863, or after I had completed a 
quarter-century of college work. Of the original faculty, as has been 
said, none remain; but the venerable Professor Kendrick, who came 
in 1840 and after thirty-three years of active service was made 
Emeritus Professor in 1873, is still spared to us. Of the other pro- 
fessors all have come since 1869. Our senior professor, D. E. Beach, 
entered the College when I became president. 

In looking over the years spent here I see great occasion for 
thankfulness. A better board of trustees, and abler and more con- 
genial associates could hardly be desired. The work of instruction 
has always been a pleasant one to me, and my efforts have received 
from these hundreds of young men all they deserved and more. Many 
shortcomings there have been in teaching and in administration; none 
can know them better than I do. But a sincere desire to secure for 
every student the best possible culture, an identification of myself 
with the interests of the institution, and a readiness to do whatever 
lay in my power to increase its true eficiency and make it in the best 
sense a Christian college—these, if I know myself, have ever actuated 
me. Now that my relation to the College is about to be changed, 
my interest in its success will not grow less. My prayer is that in all 
respects it may prosper; that it may accomplish all that its noble and 
generous founders ever anticipated for it. And so I commend it to the 
Trustees, to the Faculty, to the Alumni, to all the friends of Christian 
learning. I commend it to Him whose servants and stewards we all 
are, and without whose blessing there can be no true success. 
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PART FOUR 


(1885 to 1910) 


Forward they yearned with grave, stout, 
mighty looks, 
Stern clasped to them—oh, harvest seeds 
—their books, 
Companions of their lot. 
Murtet Dyar 
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THE LIBRARY 


1885-1910 


I. CENTENNIAL OF THE TOWN 


‘Opsae A. Warp, of the class of 1890, who spent his boyhood in 
Marietta, has described the town as he knew it in the decade 
from 1880 to 1890: 

Up to 1888 the town had shown little evidence of growth. Its 
prominent citizens were about the same. The streets were a cloud 
of dust in summer and a sea of mud in winter. The festive bovine 
had not yet been entirely excluded from the streets and thus fences 
were still a necessity. Marietta was a city of about five thousand and 
the village of Harmar had not yet been annexed. And yet with its 
stately old homes, its streets sentineled everywhere by majestic 
trees, its atmosphere of culture, its dignified citizenry, Marietta was 
to the young people of the time the garden spot of the world. In 
the later eighties the Zanesville and Ohio Railroad was completed 
to Zanesville, and about the same time the M. C. & C. spur was built 
to Palos, thus giving Marietta two additional railroads. About 1889 
natural gas was introduced as a fuel, and has ever since been in con- 
stant use. In 1888 Marietta built and placed in operation its electric 
street-lighting plant, but it had no paved streets, no water works and 
no street cars until in the ’nineties. In those days it had a volunteer 
fire department with a steamer and hose carts at the City Hall. When 
a fire of any proportions broke out every church bell in town was 
rung, until the inhabitants were thoroughly informed of the situa- 
tion, and given this form of invitation to come out and get busy. 


During these years the size and character of Marietta were some- 
what changed by the continued development of the oil industry. 
By 1g00 the business had increased to such an extent that the 
investment in oil property was larger than all the appraised value 
of real estate of the city, and the annual income from the oil indus- 
try was about $2,000,000. The population increased from 5000 in 
1885 to about 15,000 in 1910. Many new business enterprises were 
begun and new buildings erected. Marietta remained, however, a 
quiet little city, a place of literary and cultural associations rather 
than a center of industry and commerce. 

The most interesting event in the life of the town during these 
years was the celebration in 1888 of the hundredth anniversary of 
the arrival of the pioneers at the mouth of the Muskingum River. 
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In this commemoration the College was intimately concerned. The 
celebration was sponsored by the Pioneer Association, of which 
Douglas Putnam was at that time president, with Dr. Israel Ward 
Andrews, Rodney M. Stimson, and William P. Cutler on the execu- 
tive committee. President Emeritus Andrews was chairman of the 
Centennial Committee, but having gone east to deliver an historical 
address, was taken ill at Hartford, Connecticut, where he died a 
few days after the close of the Marietta observances. It was generally 
recognized, however, that “to Dr. Andrews, more than to any other 
man, was due the inception, the arrangements, and the successful 
consummation” of the celebration. The Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society held its annual meeting at Marietta in connec- 
tion with the program, and one of their speakers remarked: “Prob- 
ably nowhere else in the Northwest Territory has the true historic 
spirit been developed so perfectly as at Marietta.” The celebration 
on Saturday, April 7, was largely attended. “The day was ushered 
in at sunrise by a salute of thirteen guns; at twelve-thirty a salute of 
one hundred guns was fired and the bells of the city were rung 
in honor of the arrival of the Mayflower one hundred years before, 
‘when the sun was at the meridian, and at sunset a salute of thirty- 
eight guns was fired.” 

The celebration continued through Sunday. Governor Joseph B. 
Foraker, ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, Senator George F. Hoar 
of Massachusetts, J. Randolph Tucker of Virginia, Dr. Edward Ey- 


erett Hale and other well known men were present and gave ad- 


dresses. The oration of Senator Hoar was especially notable, a 
finished and scholarly discussion of the Ordinance of 1787, the Ohio 
Company, and the men who came to Marietta in 1788. In one of his 
paragraphs he declared: 


Here was the first human government under which absolute civil 
and religious liberty has always prevailed. Here no witch was ever 
hanged or burned, and no heretic was ever molested. Here no slave 
was ever born or dwelt. When older states or nations, where the 
chains of human bondage have been broken, shall utter the proud 
boast “with a great price obtained I this freedom,” each sister of this 
imperial group, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin,—may 
fie her queenly head with the yet prouder answer, “But I was free- 

orn. 


A group of Marietta people, interested in advertising the city as 


well as in celebrating its history, sought an event to celebrate on a 
date that might promise better weather than the uncertain April 
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season when the pioneers arived, and found it in the formal opening 
of civil government in the Northwest Territory by Governor Arthur 
St. Clair on July 15 of the same year. This second celebration was 
also successful and brought to the city many guests, among them 
Senator William M. Evarts of New York, Senator John Sherman, 
Senator Daniels of Virginia, General Thomas Ewing and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. One of its features was an historical pageant which 
was repeated soon afterwards at the Centennial Exposition in Cin- 
cinnati. 


The Spanish American War aroused some interest among the 
students although they were naturally not so stirred as an earlier 
generation had been by the Civil War and as a later generation was 
to be by the World War. Several students enlisted, among them 
Verne Bovie of the class of 1898, who became captain of Company 
B of the 7th Ohio Volunteer Infantry. On class day at Commence- 
ment that year he delivered the ivy oration in uniform standing by 
the old cannon which the graduating class had been permitted to 
“plant” on the campus. This cannon was manufactured at the A. T. 
Nye and Son foundry. At the time of Morgan’s Raid it was used in 
fighting at Buffington Island where, as one chronicler has it, “more 
men were killed than in some of the famous battles in Mexico.” The 
historic fieldpiece did not remain where the class of 1898 placed it. 
After figuring in many student pranks it was buried on the college 
campus. A few years ago its location was discovered and it was 
dug up and had an honored place in a Home-Coming Day pro- 
cession. It then disappeared again and is now reputed to be in the 
possession of one of the fraternities. 


The class poet, Miss Willia D. Cotton, celebrated the war spirit 
of 1898 at its twenty-fifth anniversary with the following lines: 


To show the spirit of this doughty class 

Quite modern in the wish for something new, 
Instead of planting ivy in the grass 

They placed a cannon with commanding view, 

For hearts were wrung just then by thought of war 
And shouts of “Cuba Libre” filled the air, 

So °98 as ever at the fore 

Responded with a class day full of flare. 

Its orator was captain of a band 

Which reached Camp Alger. Not indeed their fault 
That °98 ne’er bled on foreign strand 

But Uncle Sam’s who made the Spaniards halt. 
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HREE PRESIDENTS guided the College during the third quarter of 
Le century as in the second: John Eaton, 1885 to 1891; John W. 
Simpson, 1892 to 1896; and Alfred Tyler Perry, 1900 to 1912. Dur- 
ing the brief interim between the resignation of President Eaton 
and the coming of President Simpson, Professor Biscoe was dean 
and acting head of the College, and during the longer interval 
between President Simpson’s resignation and the beginning of 
President Perry’s administration, Professor Chamberlin, who had 
been dean for several years, was acting president. During both these 
interims Dr. George Gear served as president of the board of trustees. 

Dr. John Eaton, the fourth president of the College, had had a 
distinguished career before coming to Marietta. After his gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth College in 1845 he spent several years in edu- 
cational work as a teacher in the public schools of Cleveland and 
later as superintendent of the public schools of Toledo. When the 
Civil War began he was made chaplain of the 27th Ohio Infantry, 
and in 1862 was appointed brigade sanitary inspector. Later he 
was appointed by General Grant to take charge of the colored people 
who flocked into the lines of the Union Army in great numbers 
in northern Alabama, western Tennessee, and northern Mississippi. 
His supervision soon extended, with the operations of the Army 
of the Tennessee, from Cairo to the mouth of the Red River and 
up the Arkansas to Fort Smith, and finally included also the care 
of the thousands of white refugees who came to the Federal lines 
and were furnished food, clothing, and medicines and sent to 
places of safety. He had an office and a force of assistants at each 
military post. In 1865 he was breveted brigadier general and made 
assistant commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands. 

After the war Dr. Eaton was named superintendent of public 
instruction for the State of Tennessee, and in 1870 he was appointed 
United States commissioner of education by President Grant. His 
annual reports as commissioner of education were translated into 
many languages and circulated in every part of the civilized world. 
He was indefatigable in his work and inaugurated several valuable 
improvements in the national educational system. He held im- 
portant positions in connection with educational and scientific asso- 
ciations including the presidency for two terms of the American 
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Social Science Association and the presidency of the International 
Congress of Education at Havre, France. An authority in his field 
considered him “the best informed man on secondary education in 
this country.” Rutgers College conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy and Dartmouth that of Doctor of 
Laws. 


President Eaton was inaugurated at the commencement exer- 
cises in 1886. Addresses were made by Alfred T. Goshorn on behalf 
of the trustees, by Bishop J. Mills Kendrick on behalf of the 
alumni, and by Professor David E. Beach for the faculty, 
each pledging co-operation and offering best wishes for the new 
administration. The loyalty of the faculty towards the new presi- 
dent was admirably expressed by Professor Beach: 


We wish to say to you today in the presence of these witnesses 
that we enter most heartily and hopefully upon the duties of the 
new relation. The honor shall be yours, unmarred by any note 
of envy among your lieutenants. I trust you will find us ready to 
second every effort you may be disposed to make for the im- 
provement of the College. 


The chief address of welcome was given most appropriately by 
Dr. Andrews who spoke out of the fullness of his heart and of his 
love for the College and of his long experience in directing its affairs. 
After recounting some of the experiences of his long association 
with the trustees and faculty he said: 


Do you wonder, sir, that this College is dear to me? That it 
was dear to my honored predecessors? It would be too much to 
ask you to love it as we have loved it who have grown up with it, 
who have watched over it in its infancy, who have entered into all 
its joys and sorrows. . . I commend this College to your care. 
Most heartily I welcome you. I know this institution—its trustees, 
its alumni, its generous friends. It is worthy of your best and highest 
efforts. I can not wish you a happier life than God has given me 
in the service of this College. What I owe to Him, and under Him, 
to these trustees—the living and the dead—no words of mine can 
adequately express. May the confidence they have given me be 
reposed as fully, and more fully, if that be possible, in you. To 
my associates in the faculty my obligations are great. . . From the 
first our faculty has been a band of brothers. And all the hundreds 
who have come under my instruction and care will ever be to me 
as sons. .. May guidance and strength and support be given you 
in all your work. And may God’s richest blessing ever rest upon 
you and upon this College and upon all who love and care for it. 
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President Eaton began his administration when the ‘number of 
students in the College proper was only fifty-one. The enrollment 
immediately began to increase, reaching one hundred in 1889-90, and 
declining slightly to eighty-seven in 1891-92, after his resignation. 
There were ninety-seven students in the Academy, and there was 
also a special business department with forty-one students, and a 
summer school with ninety. An editorial in the Olzo for June, 1887, 
after one year of the new administration, reflects the hopeful spirit 
of the College. In a summary of the past year the editorial speaks 
of increased attendance, new courses in pedagogy and elocution, 
lectures in chapel by professors and citizens, “solid work on the part 
of the students with but few idlers” (a judgment which may have 
been slightly optimistic), unusual interest in literary, oratorical, 
and debating activities, as well as in the Y. M. C. A., financial 
prospects “cheering,” and even “the fraternities living on fairly 
good terms with each other.” | 

President Eaton labored most conscientiously for the interests 
of the College. He was especially successful in improving the rela- 
tion between “town and gown.” The faculty were deeply appre- 
ciative of his unselfishness and his loyalty. He was faced at the 
beginning of his administration with the necessity of devoting his 
time and energy largely to the work of raising money which he did 
not find congenial. His long experience with secondary schools had 
made him more at home, perhaps, in that field than in that of higher 
education. In his letter of resignation he referred to the fact that 
while “the number in the college classes has increased encouragingly, 
reaching beyond any previous enrollment, a new and commodious 
building (Andrews Hall) is in process of erection, and a large 
and unique collection has been added to the library, yet funds have 
not come in as hoped, which has rendered impossible improvements 
I have ardently desired and has made necessary continued absence 
from the College.” 

One of the professors said of him: - 

President Eaton did not attempt much in the line of instruction. 
His specialty was pedagogy. He was deeply religious, easily moved 
to tears in a warm, emotional, human love for truth and humanity. 
He was full of gentle humor, with a good story for every occasion. 
He was plain, straightforward and practical in public utterance, an 
acceptable lecturer and preacher. His name will always cast a lustre 


on the College he served. His numerous addresses, lectures, and 
books remain as a rich legacy of ripe experience and greatness of soul. 
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And the faculty sent him the following letter: 

In view of your resignation as president of Marietta College, 
the faculty desire to express and put on record our high appreciation 
of your uniform courtesy towards us as a body and as individuals. 
We recognize the high qualities of your character, your fidelity in 

_ your work and your untiring devotion to the interests of the Col- 
lege; we realize that you have contended with peculiar obstacles 
and that you have borne burdens you were unwilling to ask the 
faculty to share. The prosperity of the College under your ad- 
ministration is apparent to all and is fully recognized, above all 
others, by the faculty. As our official relations cease we desire to 
express our grateful appreciation of the pleasant relations we have 
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sustained to yourself and your esteemed family and we wish you and 
them happiness and prosperity for the future. 

After he left Marietta Dr. Eaton retained his interest in the 
College, serving as trustee for a number of years. Among other 
activities he organized a system of public education in Porto Rico. 
He died in 1906 and was buried with military honors in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

John Wilson Simpson, the fifth president, came to the College 
from the pastorate of the Walnut Hills Congregational Church in 
Cincinnati. He was a graduate of Wooster College and of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. In 1888 
Marietta had conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He was a man of great energy and a polished and effective speaker. 
His inauguration occurred on December 6, 1892. The number of 
guests present from other colleges, as well as from among the 
alumni, and the evident enthusiasm among the students and citizens 
of Marietta furnished an auspicious beginning for his presidency. 
Alfred T. Goshorn of Cincinnati acted as master of ceremonies at 
the inaugural exercises in the First Congregational Church, and 
made the address of welcome on behalf of the trustees, speaking in 
high terms of the ability and character of the new president and 
of the history of the College. Douglas Putnam presented to the 
president the charter and keys of the College and “as he rose to 
perform this duty the audience gave him a spontaneous and hearty 
ovation.” Mr. Putnam’s age and feebleness prevented his reading 
his prepared address and it was read by his son, Colonel Douglas 
Putnam, Jr., class of 1859, of Ashland, Kentucky. Mr. Putnam 
spoke of his own long connection with the College as secretary 
“from its commencement, a little over sixty years ago, my record 
beginning with the first Board, November 22, 1832.” He told of the 
earlier presidents of the College and of their work for it, and ten- 
dered to President Simpson “our cordial co-operation, our loyalty 
and our best wishes.” The inaugural address of the new president 
dealt with the theme “The College, its Hindrances, Mission and 
Equipment.” He discussed the new impetus in education and its 
causes, and such hindrances as the utilitarian spirit, the tendency 
to superficial training, the emphasis on action rather than thought, 
and the strongly conservative spirit in the colleges. 

A banquet was given in the evening in the library room in 
Alumni Hall, Albert B. White, of the class of 1878, acting as toast- 
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_ master, and the Glee Club furnishing the music. Professor Biscoe 
spoke for the faculty, John Lewis of the senior class for the students 
and General Willard Warner, of the class of 1845, for the alumni. 
Colonel Douglas Putnam, Jr., eulogized “Marietta’s Patriotic Rec- 
ord”; the Rev. D. H. Moore, editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, responded to the toast “The Press”; the Rev. Dudley W. 
Rhodes of Cincinnati discussed “The Value of Refinement in Prac- 
tical Affairs”; and Bishop Walden of the Methodist Church, an old 
friend of President Simpson, spoke of “The Christian College.” 
Other brief addresses were given by President Charles F. Thwing 
of Adelbert College, President William H. Scott of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Thomas H. Kelley of the class of 1874, President of the 
Alumni Association. After the banquet a reception was held in 
Andrews Hall, the guests being introduced to President and Mrs. 
Simpson by Mrs. William W. Mills, who had previously entertained 
a number of them at luncheon. 

President Simpson took hold of college activities with great 
vigor and a decided advance was made in many ways during his 
administration. The chapel of Andrews Hall was used for all the 
students, both of the College and the Academy, in joint session, and 
the old chapel room in Alumni Hall was converted into a College 
Museum. The literary society halls were refitted and refurnished; 
the physical, chemical, and biological laboratories were enlarged 
and modernized. The organization of class-room work was 
changed. “More electives were added and better results sought.” 
But this expansion was accompanied by financial difficulties, so that 
by 1896 the College faced a serious situation. It had accumulated a 
large floating debt and severe retrenchment was necessary as well 
as heroic efforts to secure additional endowment. Professor Cham- 
berlin wrote of this administration: 

Though brief it brought many changes; notably the enlargement 
of the Science Department; the wider and more persistent and varied 
advertising of the College; the creation of the office of dean, the 
employment of a stenographer, and the introduction of intercollegi- 
ate football. Dr. Simpson’s views of the social functions in the 
college circles, which should be approved, were regarded by many 
as somewhat radical, though they would not now be so considered. 
So it came about that the methods, spirit and life of the College 
changed rapidly within the four years of his incumbency. 

Unfortunately the trustees, the faculty and the students gradually 

lost confidence in President Simpson as a man and as an executive, 
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and the happy promise of the beginning of his administration was 
not fulfilled. 

Professor Chamberlin had been appointed dean of the College 
in 1894 and proved to be a most sagacious and efficient acting- 
president during the trying period from 1896 to 1900. Laurence N. 
Dana, of the class of 1895, said of him: 

Professor Chamberlin’s administration is bright with results ac- 
complished, and I fear his work so quietly and unostentatiously done 
is too little understood and appreciated. Under his direction the 
College curriculum was revised and strengthened, the faculty in- 
creased, and higher efficiency obtained throughout. 

The trustees in 1900 voted a resolution of appreciation which was 
read at the Commencement exercises. Professor Chamberlin con- 
tinued to act as dean until 1908 when he was succeeded by Professor 
Schoonover. 

Alfred Tyler Perry, the sixth president of the College, came to 
Marietta in 1900 from Hartford Theological Seminary in Con- 
necticut. There he had been professor of bibliology, instructor in 
ecclesiastical polity, and librarian. He was a graduate of Williams 
College and of Hartford Seminary, and had been a pastor at Spring- 
field and Ware, Massachusetts. He was a man of sincerity and high 
purpose, deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of the students as 
well as in their intellectual progress. At his inauguration in the © 
First Congregational Church the address in connection with the 
induction into office was made by William W. Mills, the secretary, 
on behalf of the trustees. Mr. Mills referred to the historic interest © 
of the occasion, and the growth of the College: 

Sixty-two years ago the first president of Marietta College was 
inaugurated. He, as well as his four successors, delivered his in- 
augural address and was inducted into office in this sacred historic 
edifice. The day of President Linsley’s inauguration witnessed also 
the graduation of the first class from the institution. Of this class 
of four, one, Dr. John T. Cotton of Charleston, West Virginia, is 
still living. When President Linsley assumed the office he found a 
faculty of four in addition to himself, conducting all the affairs of 
the College in one building located in a campus 150 feet in width, 
extending from Fourth to Fifth streets, with a library of 3,000 vol- 
umes, with practically no laboratories or apparatus of any kind, and 
with an endowment of only a few thousand dollars. He found a 
debt of several thousand dollars and an impending deficit in the 
current expenses of the year. But he met at the same time a Board 
of Trustees who were loyally devoted to the College. . . Each year 
since 1838 a class has been graduated, and the lengthening roll of 
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alumni now numbers 811. The trustees have insisted on adhering to 
the high ideals of the founders and have maintained a small college 
after the New England type, although the pressure and temptations 
to lower the standard have at times been strong. The College has 
now been enabled to pay all its debts and to accumulate an endow- 
ment fund of about $250,000. The campus, buildings, libraries and 
unproductive real estate can safely be estimated as worth $250,000, 
so that the value of the entire property of the College today is 
approximately one half million dollars. The College has an empire 


for its field. 
Then turning to the new president he said: 


By the authority delegated to me as secretary of the Board in 
the presence of the Trustees, the faculty, the many alumni gathered 
from different parts of the country, the students, and this assembled 
company of witnesses, I hand you the charter of Marietta College, 
and by this act transfer to your keeping this beloved institution, 
with all the material wealth and prosperity, and with its intangible 
but priceless heritage of college tradition and spirit. 

President Charles D. Hartranft of Hartford Seminary spoke for 
the institution with which President Perry had been long associated. 
He referred to Dr. Perry’s “rare characteristics of graciousness, 
evenness of disposition, unceasing good cheer, and tireless energy.” 

President Perry’s inaugural address was an able discussion of the 
American college and its perils and opportunities in the opening 
years of the twentieth century. The address showed a grasp of the 
educational problems of the time and an appreciation of the essen- 
tial qualities of the small college. He said in conclusion: 

We have no desire to make of Marietta a university; still less 
to imitate where we cannot equal university methods and aims. But 
that Marietta College may be a Christian college, fully awake to its 
large opportunities, amply equipped to fulfil its high aim, strong in 
the personal influence of its professors, rich in the inspiration of 
its instruction—this is the ideal we must hold before ourselves, and 
to realize this ideal I give myself to the service of Marietta College. 

Laurence Nye Dana, of the class of 1895, has summed up this 
administration as follows: 

Under his leadership new buildings, new equipment, new energy, 
new spirit and interest came to the old College. The new library, 
and the dormitory, so handsome and well adapted to their purposes, 
awaken our keenest pride. It took hard work and united effort to 
secure them, and to President Perry, for his part in the accomplish- 
ment, we owe a debt of deepest gratitude. Not only did he give an 
advance to the physical equipment of the College, but his influence 
was felt in the class room, among the students, and with the friends 
and alumni of the institution to the satisfaction of all. Associations 
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of alumni were formed in New England, New York, Columbus, and 
Chicago. He was active in bringing friends and alumni together 
in meetings of the associations, creating thereby new interest in 
and effort for the College. 


And Professor Chamberlin added this appraisal: 

Conservatism rather than radicalism or venturesomeness char- 
acterized that administration. Educational fads and fancies received 
no welcome. The new was not adopted simply because it was new. 
Evidences of excellence must be forthcoming before the meritorious 
old should give place to the experimental new. President Perry was 
a firm believer in the Christian college, with the emphasis strongly 
on the qualifying adjective. His years in the ministry and in the 
Seminary inevitably gave him the religious bias. If he allowed that 
bias too wide range in college management no one should feel sur- 
prise—that too was practically inevitable. That he faced in the 
right direction all must admit. Dr. Perry was also a firm believer in 
the small college, and he did not conceal that belief. His paper on 
“The Small College,” read before a large body of educators in Chi- 
cago, was and is one of the very best on that subject ever given 
to the public. 

At the close of his life in Marietta, The Hartford Courant com- 
mented editorially on his administration: 

Within ten years after his inauguration the College raised an 
additional endowment of $300,000, and erected two new buildings, 
a library and dormitory, at a cost of $200,000. The College also 
showed an increase of about 20 per cent in the number of students, 
and important changes were made in the curriculum and the faculty. 
He took an active interest in the high schools of the south-eastern 
part of Ohio, and was rapidly becoming recognized as an authority 
on the relations of colleges and secondary schools and other prob- 
lems of educational interest. As a scholar he has done notable re- 
search work along the lines of the history of the versions of the 
English Bible and on church polity. 

He took an active interest in politics. He led a campaign against 
license in Marietta and won. He took an active part in church ac- 
tivities of every sort and revealed unwearying persistence and good 
judgment in combating whatever he thought harmful or unrighteous. 


III. Expansion vs. DEPRESSION 


PA RoucH a number of the trustees of the preceding period were 

still active it was largely a new group who guided the College 
from 1885 to 1910. In the new group were four local ministers, the 
Rev. Cornelius E. Dickinson of the Congregational Church, his 
successor, the Rev. John H. Nichols, the Rev. William E. Roe of the 
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Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. George Gear of the Baptist 
Church. These four men were among the most regular in their 
attendance at the meetings of the trustees, and were also members 
of the executive committee. Dr. Gear acted for several years as 
chairman of the board. The Rev. Julian W. Sturtevant, a prominent 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Edwin Knox 
Mitchell of Hartford Theological Seminary, an alumnus of Marietta, 
were useful trustees. Three journalists joined the board: Edward S. 
Wilson, editor of the Ohio State Journal, and E. R. Alderman and 
Rodney M. Stimson, both editors of the Marietta Register. Four 
lawyers were added: John Gallaher, Alfred Dewey Follett, Judge 
John E. Sater, and Thomas J. Summers, all alumni and successful 
in their profession. The new group of business men included John 
Mills, Albert B. White, David E. Putnam, Charles Penrose, Charles 
G. Dawes, Rufus C. Dawes, Charles A. Hanna, and Charles S. Dana. 
Some of these trustees were nominated by the Alumni Association, 
the board finally having acceded to the wish of the alumni to be 
represented. At the same time the number of trustees was reduced 
from twenty-five to twenty. All those added to the board were 
helpful to the College and among the most generous and devoted 
of its benefactors. 

The board lost some members during these years. This list in- 
cludes several most worthy to be remembered by Marietta College: 
Alfred T. Goshorn, Beman Gates, General Rufus R. Dawes, Francis 
C. Sessions, the Rev. William Addy, Charles W. Potwin, the Rev. 
Addison Kingsbury, M. Pomeroy Wells, the Rev. George Maxwell, 
the Rey. Henry M. Storrs and Douglas Putnam. Some of these men 
were generous givers to the College funds. Mr. Putnam was a sur- 
vivor from the original board, and no college ever had a better 
friend. He had been secretary of the board from 1832 until his — 
death, but in 1890 he found the work too arduous for his advancing 
years, and William W. Mills was appointed assistant secretary. Upon 
Mr. Putnam’s death in 1894, after sixty-two years of service, Mr. 
Mills was appointed his successor. Rodney M. Stimson, who suc- 
ceeded William. Holden in 1881, acted as treasurer until 1900. At 
the time of his resignation he sent a characteristic letter to the 
trustees: 

Gentlemen: 


I became treasurer of the College in 1881, over nineteen years 
ago. For about nine years of this time my work was very arduous 
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and worrying, having all the financial responsibility till Mr. W. W. 
Mills came to my relief. At one time my personal obligation for the 
College was $23,000. I now decline to be continued in the position 
because of the infirmities of age, being nearly 78 years old. 
Respectfully, 
R. M. Stimson 


On the resignation of Mr. Stimson, William W. Mills became 
treasurer. He had been a trustee since 1888 and from that date had 
begun to take a leading part in the affairs of the College, devoting 
much time and thought to the work. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that it was largely due to him that the College was able to pay 
its debts, add to its equipment, and greatly increase its endowment 
during the twenty-five years preceding the 75th Anniversary. At 
that time Laurence N. Dana, in an address, said of Mr. Mills: 


This remarkable change in the financial condition of the College 
was brought about in a very large degree through the tireless efforts 
of Mr. Mills, whose time, energy and thought have ever been given 
to the College, and whose name today is as firmly linked with the 
institution as any of the noble galaxy whose generous hearts and 
lofty minds have contributed to make Marietta great. 


And President Perry in a letter to the trustees in 1909 in regard 
to the mounting deficit revealed the continual giving of Mr. Mills: 


The total net deficit for the past eight years is $61,120.05, 
which really represents the amount of encroachment upon our per- 
manent funds. This cannot be allowed to continue. The total of 
donations is $31,738, of which sum our devoted treasurer has con- 
tributed $27,900, an average of about $3500 per year, leaving only 
$3838, or an average of $480 per year, as the contributions of all 
other friends. And perhaps I ought to say in order to make the 
statement complete that $1520 of that $3838 has been given by the 
President and his family, leaving $2318 for other friends, an average 
of $290 for each year. Of course others have given to the Pearson 
Fund and the Carnegie Library Fund in the last few years, but so 
has Mr. Mills, he being the largest single contributor. During the 
year 1906-07 no gift from Mr. Mills appears on the College books. 
As a matter of fact he gave $5200 in cash in this way:—The College 
was in pressing need of funds to pay bills on new buildings and 
running expenses. Money was close and it was difficult to borrow, 
and the market was not favorable for selling securities. Accordingly 
he purchased of the College $26,000 in bonds at par, paying cash. 
He sold these same bonds at eighty cents, losing $5200 by the trans- 
action, and saving the College the same amount. This would make 
the total he has contributed to running expenses in the past eight 
years $33,100, while his total cash gifts to the College in ten years 
are $62,270.75. The plain fact is therefor that Mr. Mills has saved 
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this College in the last eight years from financial ruin by his gen- 
erous contributions which he has annually slipped into the treasury 
without letting any one know it. 


This entire quarter-century was one of financial difficulties, as 
the earlier years had been, in spite of the fact that a number of gifts 
were received, some of them far larger than any that had come to 
the College before this time. There was an accumulated debt to be 
taken care of, as well as an annual deficit, and in many cases the 
gifts were not fully in the possession of the College until some years 
after they were made. 

In May, 1885, just before Dr. Eaton became president, the College 
received from the estate of Cornelius B. Erwin of New Britain, 
Connecticut, for many years a benefactor of the institution, a be- 
quest of $30,000, one half of which was to be used for general pur- 
poses, and one half to found ten free scholarships. The College 
was also made one of five residuary legatees under which provision 
about $90,000 was later received, making a total of $120,000 from 
this bequest. 

Mr. Stimson said of this gift in his annual report of the trustees 
a few years later: 

That this was a god-send of first class magnitude is feelingly 
apparent to the treasurer, making it possible to pay some of the 
fixed indebtedness of the College, besides adding a comfortable 
number of thousands to the productive securities of the College as 
well as paying for the inner reconstruction of Science Hall, repairs 
in the Dormitory, and valuable additions to the working apparatus 
of the laboratories and general appointments of the College, leaving 
the institution for good work perhaps second to only two colleges 
and universities in Ohio. 

In 1888 President Emeritus Andrews left one-half of his estate 
to the College with the provision that when it should reach a 
sufficient sum it should be used to establish a professorship in 
political science. Mrs. Andrews, however, was to have the use of 
the income during her lifetime. Upon her death in 1900 the College 
received $26,000. Small royalties from the sale of Dr. Andrews’ 
Manual of the Constitution still come each year to the College. 

In 1890 the College received a bequest of $50,000 from David B. 
Fayerweather. Mr. Fayerweather was a merchant of New York 
City who had made a fortune in the leather business. Because of 
his own meager opportunities for education he was interested in 
providing them for others. He bequeathed $50,000 to each of twenty 
colleges, and left his residuary estate to three of his business friends 
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with the understanding that they would also turn it over to these 
same colleges. Litigation delayed the bequest, but Marietta College 
finally received a total of $175,000. The dormitory built in 1907 was 
fittingly named for this generous donor. 

In 1897 Dr. D. K. Pearson offered $25,000 to the College on 
condition that the:trustees raise $75,000. A committee of the trustees 
was appointed, consisting of Alfred T. Goshorn, William W. Mills, 
Edward S. Wilson, E. R. Alderman and Charles G. Dawes, and at 
the Commencement of 1899 announcement was made that the 
~ money had been secured and $100,000 added to the endowment. It 
is interesting to note that $2125 of this sum was subscribed by the 
students voluntarily at a meeting held just before Commencement. 
The freshmen subscribed $1200, the sophomores $1000, the juniors 
$425, and the seniors $400. The trustees in their minutes recorded 
their appreciation of this generous help not only from the students, 
but also from a committee of the local alumni and the citizens of 
Marietta, a new evidence of the loyalty of the town to the College. 

In 1905 Andrew Carnegie agreed to give $40,000 “for the erection 
of a building to house the working collection of books of Marietta 
College, providing the College raise $40,000 as a building and repair 
fund.” At Commencement of that year it was announced that the 
condition had been met. Over three hundred individuals, most of 
whom were alumni, made subscriptions to this fund. | 

All these gifts were encouraging to the trustees. They had begun 
immediately upon the inauguration of President Eaton in 1885 a 
determined effort to clear the College of debt and to secure such an 
addition to the endowment as would enable them to keep out of: 
debt in the future. In June, 1886, they announced a plan to add 
$200,000 to the endowment which was to be called the Andrews 
Memorial Fund. The president was asked to devote much of his 
time to this campaign, and Professor Nathan J. Morrison, who 
joined the faculty in 1888, was asked to engage in this work. Among 
other means employed an effort was made to raise at least $1000 
from each of the fifty-one classes which had graduated from the 
College. It was also proposed that $50,000 of the amount secured 
should be used for the purpose of erecting, equipping and endowing 
a suitable Academy building, the donors to be given certificates en- 
titling them to receive in tuition within ten years from the payment, 
an amount equal to one-half the amount subscribed. Although ~ 
these plans were only partially carried out, enough money was raised 
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to build Andrews Hall, named in memory of President Andrews. 
Among other gifts was one of $5000 from General Samuel Thomas 
of New York City, whose youth had been spent near Marietta, and 
who was a friend of President Eaton, and another of $1000 from 
Senator Calvin S. Brice of Ohio to be used to found the “John 
Eaton Scholarship.” In June, 1891, the trustees voted to reduce cur- 
rent expenditures if possible, to publish the financial emergency 
of the College and to urge alumni and friends to come to the rescue 
by pledging themselves to pay for the next three or five years such 
an amount yearly, at stated times, as they could, an anticipation of 
the later revolving fund. The trustees also voted to set an example 
by pledging a certain sum that each would “give or secure,” and 
$3025 was promised. The results of these further efforts, however, 
were not very encouraging. The treasurer reported in 1892 that the 
receipts from all sources for that year were $7,812.69, and the ex- 
penses $18,930.81. The productive endowment was $117,059.28, and 
the liabilities $54,879.42. 

The business depression of the early ‘nineties made the financial 
situation of the College even more alarming. In April, 1894, the 
trustees voted that “strictest economy in the operation of the insti- 
tution be observed,” that “no expense of any kind looking to an 
enlargement be considered,’ and that “the incidental expenses of 
the year be reduced to $1000.” When President Simpson resigned 
the debt of the College had been increased from $35,000 to $100,000. 
In June, 1898, two years later, by economy and through the receipt 
of additional gifts, the trustees had reduced the debt again to 
$35,000, and had added $30,000 to the endowment. 

In 1906 the treasurer was able to report that the income for the 
year was $18,692.69, the productive endowment $231,744.16, and 
that “the College has no debt,” for the first time in its history. 

In 1904 the trustees sent out the following statement: 


The history of Marietta College is one of growth. The single 
building of 1835 has expanded into seven, and the broad campus of 
today has come by many accretions. The debt of $8,000 with which 
the College began existence has given place to an endowment of 
$225,000, and the total property of the College estimated at $85,000 
in 1863 and $133,000 a few years later has become $500,000. At the 
same time it must be remembered that during all these years the 
existence of the College has been one of constant struggle and sac- 
rifice. As the College grew, the initial debt also grew, increasing 
each year by the addition of an annual deficit, for the original debt 
was never reduced but rather constantly, although somewhat slowly, 
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increased during all the years until 1896. On the other hand while 
the debt continually grew the endowment did not correspondingly 
increase so that sixty years after the institution was founded the 
endowment amounted to but little more than $100,000. 

In 1896 a determined effort was made to put the College on a 
stable foundation. It was a long and hard struggle, but it was suc- 
cessful. . 

With the help of funds from the Fayerweather estate and by the 
aid of Dr. D. K. Pearsons and other friends, the treasurer of the 
College was able to announce at the Commencement of 1899 that 
all debts had been paid and a fair working endowment secured. For 
the past five years the College has struggled along, paying all bills 
and incurring no debts, but the endowment has not been further 
increased, and this year it is confronted by a large deficit. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees in June, 1907, Mr. Mills 
offered to give $25,000 on condition that the other trustees raise a 
like amount by the following June. The trustees accordingly voted 
to make themselves responsible for $3000 each, but a year later only 
$4500 had been pledged, and moreover the year’s report showed a 
deficit of almost $1700. A committee was therefore appointed to 
“report a method and make the same effective in providing a means 
of overcoming the annual deficit, and establishing a fund to provide 
for the needs of the growing institution.” It was decided to “attempt 
to raise $300,000 by May 31, 1911, and if not successful devise some 
plan to reduce expenses.” 

When the trustees met on January 29, 1910, very little progress 
had been made, but the treasurer refused to give up the effort. He 
applied to Mr. Carnegie and to the General Education Board for 
help. The following telegram shows his determination: 

March 12, 1910 
Dr. Henry Pritchett, 
Pasadena, California. 

I am compelled again to appeal to you to present our case to Mr. 
Carnegie. If he gives one hundred thousand on condition we raise 
three hundred thousand of which fifty is to pay debt and two hun- 
dred fifty for permanent endowment we will do it. I will subscribe 
fifty thousand, give up my business and devote all my energies to 
the task. With this incentive alumni will be aroused, other friends 
will help, and College will be saved by its seventy-fifth anniversary 
in June. Must have such start or fail. Please act as your judgment 
approves and as you know our need and worth. 

William W. Mills 

At the same time the following statement was sent out from the 

College: 


z 
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Marietta College will Celebrate its Seventy-fifth Anniversary June 
12-16, 1910. 

Every year of the seventy-five it has had a deficit. 

Recent years averaged $15,000. 

Present Endowment $260,000. 

Annual Budget, $38,000. 

Income from Endowment, Students’ Fees and other sources, $23,000. 

Deficit, $15,000. 

To prevent future deficits, to place the institution on a permanent 
basis, to maintain and perpetuate its efficiency, it is proposed to 
raise an Endowment Fund of $300,000, of which $100,000 is to be 
secured by June 1, 1910, and $200,000 by June 1, 1911. 

To provide for expenses during this period, a Deficit Prevention 
Fund of $30,000, of which $15,000 is payable each year. 

Unless Endowment is obtained, the Board has decided to reduce the 
annual expenses $10,000 to $12,000. If all alumni, former stu- 
dents and friends will help, the entire endowment can be secured 
by June 1, 1910. We can do it if we will. 

As a result of this intensive campaign the treasurer reported at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration in 1910 that pledges to the 
amount of $256,000 had been made. Of this amount $25,000 came 
from Mr. Carnegie, and $60,000 from the General Education Board, 
both of these gifts being conditional upon raising the entire amount, 
and the latter with the added condition that all debts of the College 
be paid. In order therefore to secure these gifts the College must 
raise about $85,000 by May 31, rg11. The treasurer closed his report 
with the words, “If the trustees, alumni, and friends of the College 
will help there will be no difficulty in securing the entire amount.” 

The quarter century ended with the goal of the campaign for a 
largely increased endowment in sight, but not yet attained. The 
report of the treasurer for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1910, 
showed an endowment of $274,000, and a plant valued at $340,000, 
making the total resources of the College about $614,000. 


IV. STONE By STONE 


EVERAL new buildings were added to the campus group during 
S these years. The first to be erected was Andrews Hall. Part of 
the funds for this building had been contributed by the alumni for 
the purpose of establishing a professorship in memory of President 
Andrews, but with their consent had been applied to the new 
building. The rest of the money was largely the gift of the trustees 
and of citizens of Marietta. The new building was for the Academy 
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and was so used until the Academy was discontinued in 1912. The 
corner stone had been laid by President Eaton in May, 1891, as one 
of his last official acts. Dr. Henry M. Storrs of Orange, New Jersey, 
made the chief address on behalf of the trustees. Thirty two 
articles were placed in an iron box which was embedded in the 
corner stone, including various historical documents connected with 
the history of the College, pictures and sketches of the first four 
presidents, and a list of subscribers to the building. The dedication 
occurred in December of the same year with an address by Dr. 
Edwin Knox Mitchell, of the class of 1878, professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. The cost of the building, including the fur- 
nishing and the heating system, was about $27,000. 

In 1892 the Gurley Observatory was moved from its original 
location to its present site on Fifth street, which had recently been 
bought by the College for $5000. The observatory now passed en- 


tirely into the control of the College. At the same time the adjoin- © 


ing property was bought from the Charles Butler Wells estate for 
$4500, and the residence on it became the president’s house. 

In 1903 the Goshorn Gymnasium was built at a cost of $8790. 
A bequest from Alfred T. Goshorn furnished the start for this 
enterprise, and the ground was the gift of John Mills. It was a 
frame building standing on the site of the present Field House, 
with a main room sixty by ninety feet used for general athletic 
purposes and also for military drill, with baths, dressing rooms, 
lockers, and a room for the athletic director. Outside were tennis 
courts and a parade ground. It was not a pretentious structure, but 
it was a valuable addition to the College buildings and served for 
many years as the center of athletic interest. It was formally opened 
and turned over to the students at an evening gathering at which 
addresses were made by President Perry, William W. Mills, and 
others. Music was furnished by the Glee Club and orchestra. There 
was a basket ball game between the juniors and a team selected 
from the rest of the student body. A writer in the Olio expressed 
the pleasure of the students in the new gymnasium by contrasting it 
with its makeshift predecessor which was a small, dark, poorly 
ventilated room under the South Hall of the old dormitory, the floor 
covered with saw dust, and when this was stirred breathing was 
almost impossible. The apparatus consisted of two pairs of boxing 
gloves, a medicine ball, three sets of dumb bells, a wall machine 
and a punching bag. 
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In 1906 three new buildings were constructed. Fayerweather 
Hall, the dormitory for men, was built at a cost of $32,000. It is a 
_ three story brick building with twenty-six single rooms and fourteen 
double suites, a kitchen, a dining room and a social hall, and bath 
rooms. In its corner stone were placed papers and documents asso- 
ciated with the College. 

The new library building, made possible by the gift of $40,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, was built on the site of the old dormitory. 
In this corner stone, among other articles, were placed a history of 
the library, written by the librarian, Miss Minnie Orr, pieces of 
wood from the old dormitory and book plates in use in the library. 
The cost of the building was about $63,000. It is fire-proof and con- 
stitutes a handsome addition to the campus. It is completely fitted 
out as a modern library. A central heating plant was built at the 
same time at a cost of $22,000. 

The dedication of these buildings occurred October 15 to 20, and 
was part of a general celebration by Marietta and the Ohio Valley, 
which included the state conference of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the general meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Historical Association at Parkersburg and a meeting of the Ohio 
Company of Associates, of which Colonel Douglas Putnam, Jr., was 
president. This latter organization unveiled on the campus a bronze 
tablet which was, with some necessary changes in wording, a replica 
of one presented to the United States Government in 1906 and 
placed on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building in New York. 
Marietta College had been named as “Custodian of the Archives” 
in view of its important relationship to the early history of the 

Northwest Territory, and had been represented by President Perry 
and William W. Mills at the New York presentation. 

Professor Archer B. Hulbert wrote of the tablet at the Sub- 
Treasury: : 

It commemorates not a battle, a victory or a sainted resting place, 
but the signing of a contract. Here in the old building on the portico 
where Washington was first inaugurated there was signed an in- 
denture, October 27, 1787, by which Arthur Lee and Samuel Osgood 
on behalf of the United States Treasury sold to Manasseh Cutler and 
Winthrop Sargeant, acting for the original Ohio Company of Asso- 
ciates, four million acres of land on the Ohio River. Had this deal 
not been consummated the Ordinance of 1787 would not have been 


enacted. The tablet takes the shape of the state of Ohio and shows 
the old town of Marietta. 
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The close association of Marietta and the College with the entire 
project is shown in the list of directors of the original Ohio Com- 
pany of Associates and also in the list of directors of the company 
in 1906, which included Mr. Mills of the class of 1871, and Verne 
Bovie of the class of 1808. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OHIO COMPANY IN 1787 


GENERAL RUFUS PUTNAM 

REVEREND MANASSEH CUTLER 

MAJOR WINTHROP SARGEANT, SECRETARY 
GENERAL SAMUEL HOLDEN PARSONS 
GENERAL JAMES MITCHELL VARNUM 
COLONEL RICHARD PLATT, TREASURER 


Organized Incorporated peste ; 
DIRECTORS 1906 1902 es | 


1786 
WHITELAW REID, PRES. 
HOMER LEE 
JOHN D. ARCHBOLD 
A. D, JUILLIARD 
WILLIAM W. MILLS 
VERNE M. BOVIE, SEC. 
WM. S. HAWK, TREAS. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, CUSTODIAN OF ARCHIVES 


Vice Presidents 


The tablet, placed in front of the new Library Building, was 
presented by Homer Lee, vice president of the Ohio Company of 
Associates of New York, and unveiled by Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, daughter of President Theodore Roosevelt, after which 
orations were delivered by Governor Harris of Ohio, and Vice 
President Charles W. Fairbanks, and an historical address by 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University. The inscription 
on the tablet reads: 


This tablet commemorates the first permanent settlement in the 
Territory Northwest of the Ohio, consecrated to Freedom by the 
Ordinance of 1787, and the first organization of its free institutions. 
Manasseh Cutler representing soldiers of the Revolutionary Army 
organized as “The Ohio Company of Associates” purchased from 
the Board of Treasury of the United States on authority granted by 
the Continental Congress July 27th 1787 a million and a half acres 
of these waste and vacant lands. The first body of settlers forty-eight 
in number headed by General Rufus Putnam landed at the mouth 
of the Muskingum on April 7th 1788. General Arthur St. Clair 
first Governor reached Fort Harmar on July 9th 1788 and upon his 
official entry into Marietta on July 15th civil government in the 
Territory was established. 
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At the dedication of the Library and Fayerweather Hall, William 
W. Mills spoke of the efforts made in raising the funds for the new 
buildings, of the gifts of Mr. Fayerweather, Dr. Pearsons, Mr. 
Carnegie, and others, and also of the gifts of Mr. Stimson and of 
Mr. Slack to the Library. President Perry dedicated the Library 
“as the store house of learning and the brain for the students of 
today and tomorrow,” to which Dean Chamberlain responded. In 
dedicating Fayerweather Hall, President Perry said, “It bears the 
name of one who never visited this city, but who was the largest 
giver to the College in all its history.” George S. Humphrey, of the 
senior class, responded in behalf of the student body. An address 
was then delivered by Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. In the evening a reception was held jointly in 
the Library, in Fayerweather Hall and in Andrews Hall. With 
these buildings the College was in much better condition to carry 
on its work than at any time since its foundation. 


There was, however, considerable objection from the alumni 
to the tearing down of the old dormitory. Most of their memories 
of college days clustered around it, and as the original college build- 
ing, going back to the days of the Marietta Collegiate Institute, it 
was rich in historic significance. The administration defended 
its action on the ground that “the center of the campus was the one 
and only fitting site for the new library building.” Another defense 
was made by a student who roomed in the dormitory: 

The. old Dormitory was removed when I was a student in 
Marietta, and it was the general conviction of the occupants that 
the expense of demolition was quite unnecessary. If the old place 
had been given but a little more time it would have crawled away 
itself. 

In spite of these statements, as long as alumni who attended 
Marietta College before 1906 are still living there will be regret for 
the loss of the oldest College building. The trustees began to stress 
the “new Marietta College,” as distinguished from the College of 
the earlier day, with the purpose of calling attention to its new 
and greater educational facilities, which is a legitimate appeal, but 
after all a college lives also in its traditions and in its links with 
the past as much as in its progress and expansion. The old Dormitory 
disappears from the scene with this obituary in the record book 
of the trustees in 1905: “The old dormitory has been torn down 
and the treasurer has received $400 for the material in it.” 
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With these additions and changes the buildings of the College 
had increased to nine by 1910; Erwin Hall, used for the scientific 
laboratories with its third floor still housing the literary societies; 
the Alumni Building, used for recitation rooms and the museum; 
Andrews Hall, used for the Academy and chapel; the Library; 
Fayerweather Hall; the Goshorn gymnasium; the Gurley Observa- 
tory; the Heating Plant; and the President’s residence. 


V. FacuLty AND CURRICULUM 


| By barat these years the College suffered a severe loss in the death 
of three of its professors. Dr. Andrews, who had been made 
Douglas Putnam professor of Political Science after his resignation 
from the office of president, died April 18, 1888. An excerpt from 
the address of Professor David E. Beach at his funeral simply but 
adequately expresses what he was and what he did for Marietta 
College: 

I can add nothing to his honor; that structure is complete and 
secure. Even his own rare and exquisite modesty could not prevent 
its erection. Indeed, he himself built it unawares, and in spite of 
himself. For the genuine man builds his own monument, and it was 
so with him. Simple, erect, foursquare and firm, like a pillar of his 
own New England granite, his character stands before us, and his 
life of fifty years in this community has carved its own simple, 
clear-cut inscription. 

Professor Beach lived but a few months after he had spoken 
this tribute to his colleague and friend. The members of Professor 
Beach’s classes were unanimous in their appreciation of his skill as a 
teacher, his thorough scholarship, his command of chaste and beau- 
tiful English, and his unselfish and noble character. The trustees 
said of him in their resolutions at the time of his death: “His own 
best memorial is the love and profound esteem of all who ever sat 
under his teaching.’ Mr. Francis Oldham, of the class of 1870, 
spoke of “the indescribable charm in his presence that only those 
who have felt it can realize. He combined a vigor of intellect, 
delicacy of sympathy, and fine appreciation of beauty, only found 
in minds of the highest order. One virtue resplendent in his char- 
acter was his profound love of truth and his fearless utterance of it.” 
The following year the alumni published a volume of his sermons 
and addresses, which were edited by his wife, Mrs. Alice Allen 
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Beach, a daughter of Dr. D. Howe Allen, of the first Marietta 
College faculty. 
Early in 1889 the College also lost one of the most promising of 


_ its younger professors in the death of Professor Oscar H. Mitchell, 


of the chair of mathematics. Professor Mitchell, a Marietta graduate 
of the class of 1875, had already made a brilliant record in mathe- 
matics, as a graduate student at Johns Hopkins University, as a 
contributor to mathematical journals, and as a teacher. His brother, 
Dr. Edwin Knox Mitchell, of the class of 1878, founded a scholar- 
ship in his memory. 

Nathan J. Morrison succeeded Professor Beach in the chair of 
philosophy in 1888. He was a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary, and had been president of Olivet 
and Drury colleges. He spent a part of his time in canvassing for 
funds. In the words of one of his students, “He was one of the 
gentlest, most lovable characters the College has ever known.” In 
1895 he resigned and Professor Edward E. Phillips was transferred 
from the chair of Greek to that of philosophy. He developed the 
department for the first time along modern lines, offering six courses 
in his field. 

In 1888 Henry W. Hulbert, a graduate of Middlebury College 
and of Union Theological Seminary became professor of political 
philosophy and history. He also taught a course in English literature. 
Professor Hulbert, “enthusiastic, energetic, the friend of every man,’ 
was a teacher with many interests, literary, scientific and theological. 
During his stay he contributed much to the intellectual life of the 
College and of the town. He left Marietta to become professor of 
church history in Lane Theological Seminary. 

Martin R. Andrews succeeded Professor Hulbert in 1895, his 
chair being given for the first time the title of history and political 
science. He was a trustee of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society, and was the author of an excellent history of Washington 
County. : 

Archer B. Hulbert, of the class of 1895, a brother of Henry W. 
Hulbert, became professor of American history in 1905, after having 
engaged in graduate study in Paris and London. He aroused much 
interest in new courses dealing with the expansion of the American 
people. Professor Hulbert was among the pioneer historians of his 
generation in the specialized study of the influence of rivers, roads, 
and trails on the settlement of the West. He made admirable use 
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of the treasury of historical material in the College Library and 
wrote many books, among them the series on Historic Highways of 
America. He edited the three volumes of the Marietta College 
Historical Collections, which included the Records of the Ohio’ 
Company. Active in the work of many historical societies, Professor 
Hulbert traveled widely in exploration and research. Two of his 
best known volumes, published after he left Marietta, were Paths 
of Inland Commerce, in the Yale Chronicles of America series, and 
The Forty-Niners, which won the Atlantic Monthly historical prize. 
After the World War he became professor of history at Colorado 
College where he continued his studies until his death in 1933. 

In 1908 Anson Ely Morse became associate professor of history. — 
He had graduated from Amherst College, had received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Princeton University, and had studied 
at the University of Paris. | 

Thus from 1885 to 1910 there was a steady growth and expansion 
in the teaching of history at Marietta College. A full list of courses 
in American and European history was now given. 

In 1895 J. Allen Smith became acting professor of economics 
and sociology. Although a brief course in political economy had 
been given from the beginning, this was the first modern scientific 
study of the subject at Marietta. Dr. Smith was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and had received the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Michigan. He was a brilliant teacher 
and scholar and his classes were very popular. His views were 
somewhat ahead of the times, at least so far as the trustees were 
concerned, and, after two years he was not re-elected to his position. 
Several friends of the College who had contributed to his salary 
declined to continue their contributions, while the students sent a 
petition to the trustees asking that Dr. Smith be retained, expressing 
their conviction that “his loss will be of incalculable injury to the 
College,” and stating that a large number of students would not 
return if he were dismissed. The trustees declined to reconsider their 
action, insisting that it was dictated entirely by financial necessity. 
Professor Smith accepted an appointment as professor of political 
and social science in the University of Washington. Mr. Stimson 
commented humorously on this incident: “This was an eruption 
among the students. The boys were treated with respect and con- 
sideration, and it ended in peace. No bones were broken anywhere 
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by anybody.” A few weeks later the minutes of the trustees 
recorded: 

Arrangements have been perfected to have Dr. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg in charge of the department of Economics and Sociology for 
twelve weeks during the coming year, without expense to the Col- 
lege, his salary being provided entirely outside of College funds. 

Apparently money was available if a suitable man was found. It 
must be said, however, that the history of the College discloses 
remarkably few instances of infringement by the trustees upon 
academic freedom. Not long before this the trustees had recorded 
in their minutes: | 

We have heard with regret that Dr. Andrews’ “Manual of the 
Constitution” is not used in the College as a text book, while an 
increasing sale of the work for use in many of the best colleges in- 
dicates its value. Therefore, be it enacted: That it be restored to 
its former place as a text book and used in the work in instruction. 

This action was undoubtedly due to the fact that Dr. Andrews 
had died recently and was inspired by loyalty to his memory. It is 
the only case recorded of such action and in general the trustees are 
to be commended for not interfering in matters which properly 
belong to the faculty. Few American colleges have so good a record 
in this respect as that of Marietta. Elsewhere in the earlier days, and 
even later, there were many controversies over the religious teach- 
ings or beliefs of the faculty. Marietta has been singularly free from 
such troubles. In the latter part of the nineteenth century when the 
investigations of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and other scientists began 
to affect college teaching and to arouse bitter feelings in many 
institutions, there is no evidence of such difficulties at Marietta. 
Apparently instructors were left largely undisturbed in their lecture 
rooms and laboratories. 

The field of economics and sociology at Marietta was covered 
for some time after this by courses of lectures. In addition to the 
lectures of Dr. Stuckenberg, Dr. Wilbur L. Crafts gave a course in 
Christian sociology and Dr. Washington Gladden in municipal 
problems. From 1900 to 1912 President Perry offered one course 
each year in sociology, while economics was made a part of the 
department of history and political science. 

Henry B. Miter, a graduate of Ripon College, a man of culture, 
interested in music and art, taught English literature, rhetoric and 
oratory from 1891 to 1895. He was the first professor to devote his 
entire time to this field. In 1895 Professor Chamberlin, always a 
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student and lover of English literature, was transferred from the 
department of Latin to become Hillyer professor of English. Miss 
Elizabeth Anderson was appointed an instructor in English after 
the College for Women became part of Marietta College. As the 
first woman instructor on the faculty, and as a teacher who inspired 
keen interest in her subject, she is worthy of remembrance by all 
friends of the College. Herbert D. Bard was also an assistant in 
the department for several years. He was especially successful in 
the teaching of oratory and was himself an accomplished reader 
and reciter. During this period the department of English was 
thoroughly modernized, courses being offered in the various types 
and periods of literature and in the art of writing. 

Joseph Manley came from Harvard University in 1893 as instruc- 
tor in Greek and German. After a few years he became professor 
of the Greek language and literature. He has spent his entire 
professional career in valued service for Marietta College. 

Draper T. Schoonover, a graduate of Washburn College, with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Chicago, 
joined the faculty in 1907, first as associate professor and then as 
professor of Latin. He has remained a loyal and useful member 
of the faculty and of the administration. 

With the coming of William A. Cooper in 1895 Marietta College 
had for the first time a department of modern languages. Hitherto 
instruction in that field had been given by the professors of Greek 
and Latin. Professor Cooper was a graduate of the College in the 
class of 1892 and had done work at the Universities of Bonn and 
Leipzig, at the Sorbonne and at the College de France. After six 
years of teaching at Marietta he joined the faculty of Stanford Uni- 
versity where he later became head of the department of Germanic 
languages. His translation of Bielchowsky’s Life of Goethe has 
gained wide recognition for its scholarly and literary qualities. He 
was succeeded by Charles G. Goodrich, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, who had engaged in graduate 
study at the University of Berlin and at Brown University. He was 
an accomplished musician and helped to develop musical interest 
in the College and the town. After leaving Marietta he was 
appointed professor of German at Monmouth College. 


Thomas E. McKinney taught mathematics and astronomy from — 


1890 to 1907. After finishing his course at Marietta in 1887 he did 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins University and at the University 
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of Chicago where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
For twelve years he successfully maintained at Marietta a mathe- 
matical society. Professor McKinney was appointed one of a com- 
mission to go to Spain to take observations of the total eclipse of 
the sun on August 30, 1905, under the supervision of the Lick 
Observatory of the University of California. After leaving Marietta 
he became professor of mathematics in the University of South 
Dakota. 

Henry L. Coar succeeded Dr. McKinney. Professor Coar’s early 
education was in Germany, where his father was a practicing dentist. 
After graduating from Harvard University, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Illinois, where he 
was an instructor for several years. In 1910 he made an interesting 
study of the development of the teaching of mathematics at Marietta 
College from the beginning until that time. He found that, in the 
beginning, arithmetic was the only entrance requirement in mathe- 
matics, and no change was made in this until 1857. He noted, 
however, that Harvard College did not add algebra and geometry 
to their requirements until "1843. At Marietta in 1857 algebra 
through simple equations was made an entrance requirement; in 
1872 algebra through quadratics was added; in 1873 the first three 
books of geometry; and in 1891 the whole of plane geometry. Dur- 
ing the entire seventy-five years a certain amount of mathematics 
was also required in the college course. In 1834 the work of the 
four years in mathematics included algebra, geometry, surveying, 
navigation, conic sections, mechanics, astronomy, with lectures on 
mathematics in the senior year. Differential and integral calculus 
were added in 1844. In 1884 differential calculus was dropped as a 
required subject. In 1888 the requirement for mathematics was 
reduced to two years, and included geometry, college algebra, plane 
geometry and surveying the first year and spherical trigonometry, 
mechanics and astronomy in the second. In 1892 the requirements 
for graduation were reduced to one year, embracing college algebra, 
solid geometry and plane and spherical trigonometry. In 1900 the 
solid geometry was dropped. From 1835 to 1910 eleven different 
instructors taught mathematics in the College. 

In 1896 it was decided to divide the department of the natural 
sciences into three chairs, that of botany and biology, that of chem- 
istry, mineralogy and geology, and that of physics. Professor Biscoe, 
who had for years covered the entire field, was made professor of 
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botany and biology, with J. Francis Jones, of the class of 1892, and 
later Miss Alice Biscoe, of the class of 1899, as assistants. Wilson F. 
Monfort, of the class of 1890, took charge of chemistry, mineralogy 
and geology; and John C. Shedd who had taken part of his course at 
Marietta in the class of 1891 and finished at Princeton, became pro- 
fessor of physics. Professor Biscoe was made professor emeritus in 
1907 after thirty-three years of teaching at Marietta. Upon his retire- 
ment he received a testimonial in the form of a book containing 
appreciative letters from many of his former students. The College 
has in its possession a large collection of slides which testify to the 
careful and enduring quality of his work. 

Arthur Mangun Banta, who had just completed his graduate 
studies at Harvard, taught biology from 1897 to 1909. He has since 
become well known in his field. He was followed by Frederick H. 
Krecker, a graduate of Princeton, from which university he had 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He had also studied 
at the Universities of Freiburg and Munich. Later he became pro- 
fessor of biology at Ohio State University. 

Professor Monfort came to Marietta from graduate study at the 
University of Bonn. In his fifteen years at the College he organized 
the department of chemistry and developed it along modern lines. 
In 1906 he resigned to become chemist for the St. Louis Water 
Works System. He died in 1931. 

Edmund S. Merriam of Trinity College, who had received his 
doctorate from the University of Goettingen, succeeded Professor 
Monfort and remained a number of years, an inspiring teacher and 
a successful research student. - 

Professor Shedd came to Marietta from graduate work at Cor- 
nell University to organize the department of physics. During his 
stay he became interested in the old wooden clock in the tower of 
Erwin Hall which had not been in running order for many years. 
After buying a number of new parts he succeeded by much patient 
tinkering in starting it again. Since that time it has rung out the 
hours for students and citizens as it did in the early years of the 
College. After leaving Marietta Professor Shedd studied at the 
University of Wisconsin from which institution he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He became head of the depart- 
ment of physics at Colorado College, then at Olivet College and 
finally at Occidental College, where he died in 1933. 

James Arthur Birchby succeeded Professor Shedd in the depart- 
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ment of physics. He was a graduate of Colorado College and held 
its master’s degree. He died in France during the World War 
while in the service of the Y. M. C. A. 

The study of astronomy was stimulated by the gift to the Col- 
lege of the Gurley Observatory, named in honor of William C. 
Gurley, a citizen of Marietta of scientific interests, who was 
appointed by the trustees “Director of the Observatory without 
compensation and without duties.” Professor Coar wrote: 

Through the efforts of Mr. William C. Gurley the Marietta 
Observatory Company was incorporated in 1882 for the purpose of 
astronomical study and observation. Mr. Gurley was anxious to 
have a telescope in place by December 6th of that year in order to 
view a transit of Venus across the face of the sun due on that date, 
and he was able to achieve his desire. The building was erected at 
the corner of Fourth and Wooster streets, and a six and one quarter 
inch glass purchased. Mr. Gurley continued as director of the ob- 
servatory until his death in 1893. He saw the beginning of the 
application of photography to astronomical research, and foreseeing 
its importance he devoted much of his time to working out means 
of applying photography in this way. His photographs of the star 
trails of the circum-polar stars were well known, and his large scale 
photograph of the moon, a copy of which is in the College Library, 
is among the finest of its kind. Mr. Gurley’s enthusiasm caused a 
good many students to become interested in the subject, among them 
Frank Jordan of the class of 1889, who made astronomy his life- 
work, and later became director of the large Allegheny Observatory 
at Pittsburgh. 

Interest in the study of science was furthered also by the organiza- 
tion of The Marietta Scientific Association. The aim of this group 
was “to study the various objects of natural history in the vicinity 
and to make complete collections of these objects and to have them 
preserved permanently in the museum.” Different sections of the 
association were engaged in the study of botany, birds, microscopic 
life, electricity, geology and sanitary science. 

In 1891 it was decided by the faculty that Bible study should 
hereafter be treated as any other course, with the grading of recita- 
tions and examinations at the end of the term. In 1892 the teaching 
of the Bible classes on Monday morning by different members of 
the faculty was discontinued. At that time President Simpson was 
made professor of ethical and Biblical literature. President Perry 
later taught comparative religion and different local ministers gave 
courses in Old and New Testament. It was not until 1927 that a 
professor of religious education was appointed. 
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In 1900 Captain John L. Barbour was made professor of military 
science and tactics. He was a graduate of West Point Military 
Academy and an officer in the regular army. He was one of four 
officers detailed at this time by the War Department to institutions 
in Ohio for military instruction. The government furnished uni- 
forms and breech-loading rifles. A military organization was formed 
among the students and for a time there was much enthusiasm, 
but the interest soon died out, as it had years before when General 
Fearing gave military instruction in the College. The upper classes 
first asked to have the work made optional for them, and soon 
the disaffection spread to the lower classes and to the Academy 
and the experiment was abandoned altogether. The feeling of the 
students was expressed in the “will” of the class of 1907: “We do 
give, devise, and bequeath one large vacant chair of military art 
and science to Professor Elliott (Dad) for his artistic studio in 
Andrews Hall.” 

In 1g10 the faculty numbered fifteen teachers in cultural sub- 
jects, with a library staff of three members, two physical directors, 
and instructors in music, drawing and painting. The Academy had 
six teachers. Besides the mathematics and scientific clubs which 
enriched the scholastic life of the College there was also a classical 
club, organized in 1895 with Professor Edward E. Phillips as presi- 
dent. Its first annual report mentions twenty-two papers read by 
members of the faculty and student body. 

Various professorships had been established by special endow- 
ment or in honor of some friend of the College. In 1885 the Douglas 
Putnam chair of political science and history was founded with 
ex-President Andrews bearing the title. In 1894 the trustees voted 
that the name Erwin should be applied to the Middle Building, and 
also to the chair of chemistry, in honor of that generous donor to 
the College, and Professor Monfort was given the title. In 1905 
the treasurer reported that the share of the College in the Israel 
Ward Andrews estate had reached the sum of $25,575, and it was 
voted that his name be applied to the chair of Christianity and com- 
parative religion occupied at that time by President Perry. The 
name was later transferred to the chair of philosophy held by 
Professor Watson. In roto the trustees voted that the Henderson 
professorship endowment established by funds given to the College 
by the will of President Smith, should be applied to the chair of 
mental and moral philosophy occupied by Professor Phillips. It 
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was voted at the same time that the chair of English literature and 
rhetoric, held by Professor Chamberlin, should be named for 
another generous benefactor of the College, Mr. E. S. Hillyer. In 
1898 the proposition was made for the second time to establish a 
Welsh professorship. The necessary funds were to be raised among 
the Welsh people in the United States. A banquet was given in 
Cincinnati by the promoters of the plan, but the records of the 
College contain no further reference to it. 

The salaries of the professors continued to be small, ranging 
from $1200 to $1500 at different times. In 1887 the trustees voted 
that “the salary of the members of the faculty for the coming year 
shall be $1500 to be paid in cash.” In the ’nineties, however, several 
professors were engaged at $1200, and in the early years of the new 
century the trustees voted again to “raise the salaries to $1500.” In 
tgo1 the trustees endeavored to recompense the faculty partially for 
the meagerness of their salaries by voting that “the tuition of chil- 
dren of the professors shall be remitted until further notice.” 

Further financial relief came to the faculty in 1906 when the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching selected 
Marietta College as one of the institutions entitled to receive its 
retiring allowance for professors, this pension becoming a “part 
of the regular academic compensation.” It is gratifying also to note 
that the Carnegie Foundation in its printed report at this time 
“placed only three institutions higher than Marietta and only six 
more as high,’ although Marietta’s endowment, income and 
schedule of salaries were the lowest in the list. According to the 
regulations of the Foundation a professor was eligible to receive a 
Carnegie pension at the age of sixty-five provided he had been for 
fifteen years a professor in a higher institution of learning. The 
‘College trustees voted at this time that a professorship at Marietta 
College shall be held to terminate at sixty-five, although a professor 
may be re-engaged from year to year after that by vote of the 
trustees. 

In accepting the offer of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, the trustees were required to agree that 
“no denominational test be imposed in the selection of trustees or 
teachers, or in the admission of students” and that “no denomina- 
tional tenets be taught in the College.” It is gratifying that this 
provision required no change either in the charter or in the customs 
of Marietta College, as was the case in a number of other institu- 
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tions. Freedom from denominational control on the one hand, 
which has been a difficulty in church colleges, and from political 
domination on the other, which the state institutions have had to 
contend with, has been of great service to Marietta in preserving 
Peden freedom, although in consequence the College has 
probably suffered fiancially. 

The faculty made a number of changes during these years 
in entrance requirements, examinations, scholarships and degrees. 
In 1909 modern languages were accepted for two out of the four 
units in foreign language required for admission. Scholarships 
had long been granted on a basis of fiancial need and deportment, 
and in 1899 the faculty recommended to the trustees that their 
assignment in the future “shall depend upon satisfactory rank in 
deportment and scholarship.” In 1906 at the request of the faculty 
the old system of examinations attended by a board of examiners 
was abolished. In 1890 the trustees accepted the recommendation 
of the faculty that in the future there “shall be conferred three 
grades of diplomas based upon the scholarship of the recipient and 
two grades of honors shall be bestowed, namely honors and highest 
honors.” In rgog it was voted that “beginning with 1910 only one 
degree, that of Bachelor of Arts, shall be recommended by the 
faculty,” thus abolishing degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Letters which had been granted for some years. In the 
nineties there was a movement in many colleges to develop graduate 
work, and Marietta College granted as many as five Master of Arts 
degrees in one year for “work done in course,” and even on several 
occasions a Doctor of Philosophy degree. A unique record was 
made by Charles D. Brokenshire, valedictorian of the class of 1907. 
In the four years of his course he won the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
the Master of Arts degree and first honors in seven different studies. 
He submitted as his thesis for the Master of Arts degree “A Study 
of Greek in the Fourth Century B. C. from the Peloponnesian War 
to the Reign of Alexander, 404 B.C. to 336 B.C.” His diploma read 
Summa Cum Laude which meant that his grade for the four years 
was ninety-five per cent or above. Only three or four other students 
have been awarded the Summa Cum Laude. In 1907 President 
Perry stated that “out of eighteen in five recent classes who have 
entered the highest grade graduate schools fourteen have won 
special fellowships or prizes, many of them being the highest honors 


offered.” 
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Two new prizes were established in these years. In 1885 the 
College received $1000 from the estate of Professor Milo P. Jewett, 
a member of the original faculty and the first president of Vassar 
College, the interest of which was to be used to stimulate writing 
and public speaking. In recent years this prize has been given to 
the speaker of the graduating class at Commencement whose ora- 
tion is considered the most excellent in composition and delivery. 
Another $1000 was bequeathed to the College in 1891 by William 
D. Emerson, the interest to be used as a prize for the best original 
poem by a student or graduate of the College. Mr. Emerson, who 
was a graduate of Ohio University, established a similar prize at 
that institution. He published in 1874 a volume of poems called 
Rhymes of Culture, Movement and Repose in which are verses 
entitled “Marietta” containing the lines: 

ME ae Ne its streets a chain 
In graceful folds of cottage, tree and flower; 


Here learning loves to build her shady bower 
And like a magnet draws the mind from far. 

The number of students in the College at the end of this period 
was one hundred forty-eight, which was larger than at any pre- 
vious time in its history. With the addition of the students in the 
department of music and art, the summer school, and the Academy, 
there was a total of five hundred forty-eight. The entire number 
of graduates of the College proper from the beginning was nine 
hundred ninety-one, and the record still held true that no year had 
been without a graduating class since the first group of four in 1838. 

Professor Chamberlin has thus summed up his impressions of 
this period: 

These years were not marked by anything phenomenal or spec- 
tacular, but were characterized by continuous progress and an ear- 
nest endeavor to give the best possible training to those who here 
sought the benefits of a higher education. At the time the forward 
movement seemed discouragingly slow, hardly perceptible. But now 
as my mind calls up in retrospect those quiet years, I realize that 
surprising advances were made during that time. And it was an all- 
round improvement. Plant, faculty, curriculum, methods of admin- 
istration and instruction advanced together and each had its part in 
producing the progress of the whole. The faculty was increased 
more than one hundred per cent; the enrollment of students more 
than fifty per cent. The class of 1881 had pursued a prescribed 
course, and all but two were classical students. The class of 1906 
elected a part of their studies in the Freshman year and all but one 
prescribed course in each of the three remaining years, and the 
number of elective courses was large. 
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fi Blues MOST IMPORTANT change in the College during this period 
was the adoption of co-education. The Muskingum Academy 
had included girls in its enrollment and the Institute of Education 
had maintained a’ Young Ladies’ Seminary, housed in a building 
on Putnam Street between Front and Second. The earliest catalogue 
of this Seminary which has been preserved is for the year 1834. 
Dr. John Cotton and Douglas Putnam were named in it as the 
Seminary Committee, and Miss Caroline Webster and Miss Deborah 
T. Wells as teachers with G. M. Martin lecturer and teacher in 
French. Fifty-seven young women were listed as pupils. The object 
of the Seminary is stated to be “to furnish such a course of instruc- 
tion as shall tend to prepare the pupil for the duties of her after 
life, for happiness and usefulness, whatever may be her destiny.” 
The course of study ranged from reading, writing, and arithmetic 
to history, science, political economy, algebra, and evidences of 
Christianity. The tuition was $6 per quarter, and board $1.75 
per week, “including washing and lights.” Marietta was recom- 
mended as a location “fully exempt from Bilious and Intermittent 
Fevers.” In the catalogue of 1836 Miss Dorothy Webster was added 
to the list of teachers. Her name is familiar to all friends of 
Marietta College through the fact that she became the wife of 
Colonel John Mills and the mother of John Mills and of William 
W. Mills who fittingly gave her name to the women’s dormitory, 
presented by them as a home for the young women of the College 
almost a century later. In later catalogues several men are men- 
tioned as giving part of their time to instruction in the seminary, 
among them Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth, George M. Maxwell, Ebenezer 
B. Andrews and Beman Gates. The roll of students, exclusive of 
the primary department, ranged from seventy-five to one hundred, 
most of them from the immediate vicinity, but a number from the 
East and South. The connection of Marietta College with the Female 
Seminary came to an end in 1843 when Lionel Tenney bought the 
building. He conducted there a private school for girls until 1864. 

Mrs. Ella S. Bailey, a daughter of Caleb Emerson, has described 
some aspects of the life of the Female Seminary as she remembered 
them: 


In thinking of seminary days I recall a well chosen curriculum, 
instructive lectures and experiments and pleasant concerts and en- 
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tertainments in the seminary parlors. At one time our class went in 
a body to Dr. George Hildreth’s office to witness the dissection of 
an eye. Another time we went, under the chaperonage of our prin- 
cipal, to visit a cave in the vicinity of Harmar where stalactites and 
stalagmites were in evidence, and I remember a delightful steam- 
boat excursion to Parkersburg. 


A writer in the Marietta Intelligencer in 1846 describes the 
examination of the pupils in the Marietta Female Seminary: 

At an early hour on Monday the exercise commenced in the 
presence of the whole school numbering nearly 100, and a large 
number of citizens and strangers. All seemed deeply interested and 
much pleased. For one I can say that I never witnessed an exam- 
ination in any other Female Seminary more thorough and satisfac- 
tory and more complimentary to both teachers and pupils. In addi- 
tion to the very gratifying intellectual improvement of the pupils, 
as evidenced in their examination and their class books, scrap books, 
and compositions, we had the most pleasing evidence that their daily 
Biblical exercises, together with their study of Natural Theology, 
Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, Phil- 
osophy of the Plan of Salvation and Edwards’ History of Redemption 
were tending greatly to sanctify their literary attainments and con- 
secrate them to the Lord. Calisthenics, also, for securing a better 
physical education, have been introduced into this Institution. The 
work that this Seminary is performing for this city, and for the 
community at large also, entitles it to the high regard and patronage 
of the public. Our earnest prayer is that the fostering hand of this 
growing literary and pious community will mete out to this very 
valuable institution its ample patronage. 


In the catalogue of 1848, besides Mr. Tenney, several lady teach- 
ers are mentioned. There was also a board of visitors, all men, 
several of them ministers of Marietta and vicinity, including such 
familiar names as the Rev. Thomas Wickes, Thomas M. Ewart Esq., 
Joseph Barker, Beman Gates, Samuel Shipman, William P. Cutler, 
George Dana, Jr., and David C. Skinner. It was stated that “the 
classes are privileged, by paying a small annual sum, to attend 
Lectures on Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy and other Natural 
Sciences given at Marietta College by the Professors of the institu- 
tion.” The high standard of the Seminary is seen in the statement 
that “those pupils and those only who can sustain a thorough 
examination in the entire course will be entitled on graduation to a 
Diploma as a testimonial of their grade of scholarship.” 

The St. John’s Female College was established in 1848 by the 
Rev. David W. Talford, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. It 
was housed in the residence on the east side of Second Street, 
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opposite Knox Street, built by A. Waldo Putnam, and later known 
as the Franks house. According to the first catalogue issued in 1848 
there were eight teachers with twenty-six pupils and forty day 
scholars. When Mr. Talford resigned from St. Luke’s Church the 
Seminary, after only two years of existence, was discontinued. 

The Western Liberal Institute, a Universalist school, with both 
college and academy courses, was a successful co-educational institu- 
tion from, 1850 to 1860. 

In 1890 Professor John Mills, who had retired previously from 
the faculty of Marietta College, established an institution for the 
education of young women which he named Elizabeth College in 
honor of his wife. The prospectus stated that a charter had been 
obtained on April 7 of that year. It named Professor Mills as 
president and listed a board of trustees composed largely of citizens 
of Marietta, together with an advisory board of Marietta women. 
The building to be used was the handsome brick residence of Israel 
Waters, president of the Bank of Marietta. It was located on Fourth 
Street above Wooster Street, and made a commodious and con- 
venient home for the new institution. President Mills stated that 
the aim of the College was “to furnish facilities for study and 
discipline equal to those afforded by our best western colleges for 
young men; to surround its students with all healthful influences; 
to conserve and perfect true womanhood.” A preparatory depart- 
ment also was to be carried on. The course of study was to be much 
the same as that at Marietta College, with the addition of courses 
in music and art. An arrangement had been made for the use of 
the Marietta College observatory and libraries. The catalogue of 
1891 announced a faculty of eleven members, with twenty-one stu- 
dents in college courses and a total of sixty-six, including those in 
art and music, and in the preparatory department. Later several 
members of the Marietta faculty were added as special lecturers. 
President Mills, however, found it difficult to carry on the new 
enterprise and in 1893 made overtures to the trustees of Marietta 
College to take it over. The trustees were favorable to the proposi- 
tion, voting it to be “the judgment of the executive committee that 
the time has come when Marietta College can wisely undertake 
co-ordinate education by the acquisition of Elizabeth College.” One 
member, Dr. George W. Maxwell, dissented, preferring outright 
co-education. The trustees of Elizabeth College agreed to raise $3000 
which was due President Mills, and also to discharge all other 
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obligations. They had trouble in raising this sum but it was finally 
guaranteed by Charles H. Turner, Howard W. Stanley and Theo- 
dore D. Dale, and at the annual meeting of the board of Marietta 
College at the Commencement of 1893 the trustees agreed to take 
over Elizabeth College on the following conditions: 


1. That it shall be called the Marietta College for Women. 

2. That the Academy shall be kept distinct from the Academy of 
Marietta College. 

3. That there shall be separate college classes, but some use of the 
same professors, and “in the bestowing of literary honors and 
degrees young ladies and young gentlemen shall have equal 
advantages.” 

4. That the trustees shall have full charge, but that there shall be 
an advisory board of fifteen ladies. 


The Advisory Board appointed consisted of the following ladies: 


Mrs. J. W. Simpson 

Mrs. Fanny G. Slack 

Mrs. F. L. Ramsey 

Mrs. W. W. Mills 

Mrs. Sarah Norton 

Mrs. Lydia E. Putnam 

Mrs. H. N. Curtis 

Mrs. Laura W. Gallaher of Bellaire 
Miss S. M. Sturges of Mansfield 


Board and room including fuel and light was placed at $200 
per annum, and tuition at $40, with $10 for incidentals, a total of 
$250 for the year. President Simpson in his opening statement in 
regard to the new venture said: 


Marietta has not adopted co-education. For with the exception 
of laboratory work, gymnasium exercises, and the use of the libraries 
and observatory, the instruction of young women will be carried on 
in separate buildings especially provided for them. Neither have 
we adopted separate education, because the college equipment will 
be used by the students of Marietta College for Women, and the 
faculty of their own institution will be assisted by the professors in 
the College. Nor does it mean that Marietta has decided to open an 
annex. The relation of the new to the old College is much closer 
and more intimate than that of an annex, inasmuch as it places the 
young women on the same plane and gives them equal privileges 
with the young men. Our action means simply that in a co-ordinate 
form Marietta proposes to give young women the full training, 
benefits and accomplishments of a first class institution of higher 
learning. The advantages of this arrangement are many. It gives 
the young women the privilege of graduating from Marietta College 
with its degrees and honors, and with the whole prestige of the 
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College behind them. This plan will also avoid all the complications 

which arise out of the co-educational system. 

In addition to the classical and scientific courses given in 
Marietta College it was proposed to give also a modern language 
and an art-literature course, both of which omitted Latin and 
Greek and provided more history, literature and art. A special 
preparatory department for the new college was also maintained. 
The first joint catalogue of the two institutions named as the faculty 
of the Women’s College: 

John W. Simpson, president. 

Mary S. Phillips, acting dean; German. 

Walter G. Beach, registrar; philosophy, history, English litera- 

ture. 

Amy L. Barbour, Greek and Latin languages and literatures. 

Elizabeth E. Putnam, French language and literature. 

Chloe Leavitt, mathematics and preparatory sciences. 

Elizabeth Anderson, secretary of the faculty; history, English. 

Norrine L. Cochrane, elocution, physiology, physical culture. 

Katherine Blayney, drawing, woodcarving, painting and decora- 

tive art. 

Bertha D. Metcalf, instrumental music. 

President Simpson was also professor of Biblical literature and 
Christian ethics, and Professors Biscoe, Monfort, and Shedd of 
Marietta College were in charge of classes in the various sciences. 
Miss Willia Ward was soon added to the faculty as instructor in 
vocal music, and Mrs. Van Vleck as matron. In 1895 Mrs. Phillips’ 
title was changed to dean. The salaries ranged from $400 to $1000 
and the teachers of art and music received only the fees of their 
pupils. 

The building used for the Women’s College was named Putnam 
Hall in honor of Douglas Putnam. At the Commencement of 
1895 two young women received degrees, Mary Frances Dawes and 
Halla Auvergne Skivington. They were the first women to be 
graduated from Marietta College. Edward S. Wilson, a trustee of 
the College, enthusiastically described this graduation scene: 

In the grassy and embowered yard the Commencement exercises 
were held, and two young ladies were the first graduates of the 
Women’s Department of Marietta College. They were Misses Mary 
Frances Dawes and Halla Skivington, and appeared in Oxford caps 
and gowns of pure white. They stood on the porch and made their 
addresses to the delighted audience seated under the trees. It was 
a happy response to Marietta College’s invitation to women to join 
the ranks of the new education. Mrs. Phillips, principal, is the con- 
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cretion of tact, ability, and enthusiasm. It is-a charming place for 
irls. 
ivctine of the graduating exercises of Marietta College later in 

the day at the Auditorium, Mr. Wilson said: “On one side of the 
stage sat the two graduates from the Women’s College; on the 
other side were the thirteen graduates of Marietta College.” 

In 1896-97 there were thirty-one students in the College courses, 
eleven special students, thirty-nine in the Academy, fifty-four in 
music, forty-one in art, a total of one hundred seventy-six with 
sixty-three names repeated, leaving the number of individual stu- 
dents in the new branch of the College one hundred thirteen. 

The Women’s College developed rapidly a full and rich academic 
life of its own, with a literary society called the Parthenon, a paper 
named the Mosaic, a Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
various other organizations, including a cooking club appropriately 
called Eta Pi. The editors of the Olzo invited the young women 
to contribute to that paper and gave them the opportunity to edit 
a special department. 

The plan of co-ordinate education lasted until 1897 when the 
College for Women was discontinued and the young women were 
admitted into Marietta College on an equal footing with the men. 
The records of the trustees reveal their long deliberation before 
adopting so radical a change as co-education, and explain the reasons 
that led them to risk the inevitable criticism of many of the alumni: 

March 16, 1897. The meeting of the trustees was devoted to 
the discussion of the Marietta College for Women, which had 
already been the topic for discussion at an earlier meeting. It was 
decided that while the present system is in many respects an admir- 
able one for the education of the two sexes yet experience has dem- 
onstrated that it is not an economical one. The experiment has 
already resulted in a loss of $11,000. An endowment of $100,000 
ought to be immediately provided if it is to continue. Determined 
but unsuccessful efforts have been made to raise such an endowment. 
To the trustees is therefore presented the alternative either of aban- 
doning the higher education of women, or of permitting them to enter 
the same classes as the young men. To take the former course would 
seem now to be unwise as the tendency of the times is undoubtedly 
in the direction of educating the sexes together. There are but three 
important institutions in the West, with an aggregate enrollment of 
less than 600 students, that continue to be exclusively for young men. 
It would also seem to be in a sense wrong, for a responsibility once 
assumed by an educational institution can never be abandoned with- 
out injury and perhaps injustice to many. The College undertook 
the education of women in 1893. To abandon it now would be to 
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remove the one opportunity offered to young women in this region 
to acquire a higher education, and it would be a hardship to the 
large number of young women in the institution. 

Therefore: Resolved: That after the close of the present college 
year the instruction in Marietta College for Women shall be given 
up and that all departments of Marietta College and Academy shall 
be opened alike to men and women. 


Professor Chamberlin has added the folloaiae justification for 
the action of the trustees: 


Mr. William W. Mills sought a personal interview with Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, who was giving liberally to the smaller 
colleges. His interview was somewhat disheartening, as Dr. Pear- 
sons, in his sometimes brusque manner, told him that he *knew all 
about Marietta College and intimated that he had no money for it. 
He was giving only to co-educational institutions, not to those main- 
taining co-ordinate education. At a later interview Dr. Pearsons 
proposed to contribute $25,000 toward a $100,000 endowment fund 
on condition that the College free itself from debt and not allow 
itself to become a continuously debtor institution, and intimated 
that the College should adopt co-education. The trustees were thus 
brought face to face with a very trying situation. They might aban- 
don the higher education of women and so reduce expenses still 
further, and look elsewhere for financial aid; or they might accept 
Dr. Pearsons’ offer, hard as were the conditions. They knew that 
there was strong opposition to the College becoming co-educational 
and that some of the Alumni would be alienated, perhaps perma- 
nently. The required change in the policy of the College was 
clearly a most serious problem, the more so as the effect of the 
change was problematic, for a number of reasons. The experience 
of the past quarter of a century and more has firmly established the 
wisdom of the Board’s decision to accept Dr. Pearsons’ conditional 
gift. And thus it was that Marietta College, known far and wide 
as a “boys school” for sixty-two years became a school for both 
sexes without distinction. 


As had been anticipated, there was much criticism of the action 
of the trustees, especially among the older alumni. The severest 
strictures came from the Marietta College Club of Cincinnati. On 
April 6, 1897, at a meeting of the College trustees, a resolution of 


the Cincinnati Club was read, protesting against opening the Col- 


lege and Academy to young women and asking that the matter be 
reconsidered. A committee of the trustees was appointed to prepare 
and forward to the Cincinnati Club in answer to their request an 
explanation of the action of the board. On June 2, 1897, a letter 


from the secretary of the Cincinnati Club was read advising the — 


board that a committee had been appointed to present to the annual 
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meeting of the trustees the sentiment of the club relative to the 
matter of co-education. 

At the annual meeting of the board on June 16, 1897, letters 
from Aaron A. Ferris, of the class of 1871, and Robert S. Fulton, of 
the class of 1866, representing the Cincinnati Club were read and a 


_ printed argument prepared by Mr. Ferris was presented. Upon 


motion it was “resolved that a committee be appointed to reply to 
the overtures of the Cincinnati Club, and to state that after a full 
consideration of the matter the trustees deem it unwise to change 
their action of March 16th.” This committee a little later presented 
their report addressed to the Cincinnati Club, in which they men- 
tioned the fact that of the sixteen members of the board of trustees 
present eleven were alumni of the College; repeated the decision of 
the board and the reasons for it; and expressed their confident hope 
that the wisdom of this action would be proved by the future of the 
College and that its high standing in scholarship and influence 
would in no wise be impaired. 

This exchange of views between the trustees and the members 
of the Cincinnati Club apparently ended the discussion of co-educa- 
tion so far as the trustees were concerned. There can be no doubt, 
however, that a number of the alumni lost their interest in the 
College as a result of the change. When they returned at Com- 
mencement and found young women on the campus, attending the 
alumni dinner, and speaking on the platform of the old Congrega- 
tional Church, Marietta did not seem to them the same. One 
alumnus at least refused to become reconciled, and wrote bitterly 
to a classmate who had attempted to reason with him: 

I am not an alumnus of a co-educational college. I shall never 
cease to regret that the College whose degree I hold is dead. It was 
destroyed to make room for another sort of structure on the old 
foundation. Men who loved the College passionately, and were 
proud of its history, and of their connection with it, were not con- 
sulted or permitted to vote. All that remains of the College I 
attended is a memory. 

It is now too late to debate an issue long since settled. It must 
be admitted that the trustees were in a difficult situation, and that 
the trend of the times was toward co-education. Wabash and Ken- 
yon Colleges were almost alone in resisting this movement, and 
Wabash was nearly torn asunder by the controversy. Marietta Col- 
lege has had a successful career under its changed policy and has 
provided a needed opportunity for the young women of the region 
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it serves. Moreover, they have proved fully capable of maintaining 
themselves in competition with young men. The character of the 
College has changed somewhat as a result of the coming of the 
young women, but who shall say whether for better or worse? 

The catalogue of 1897-98 included men and women in one 
student body, but did not mention the amalgamation of the two 
schools. The total enrollment of students aside from those engaged 
in art and music was given as 122, forty of whom were young 
women. The combined academies contained 220 students. The 
names of women were given for the first time in the history of 
Marietta College as members of the faculty; Miss Elizabeth Ander- 
son as instructor in rhetoric and English, Mrs. Bertha Metcalf, Miss 
Willia Ward and Miss Katharine Nye as instructors in music and 
art, these latter studies being listed for the first time in the College 
curriculum. Putnam Hall was retained for the music and art depart- 
ments and as a home for the young women and the advisory board 
of women was continued with the same personnel. The honorary 
degree of master of arts was conferred upon Mrs. Mary S. Phillips, 
the dean of the College for Women, and upon Miss Elizabeth 
Anderson, and the affairs of the Women’s College were ended with 
a resolution of thanks voted to the dean and faculty for their servy- 
ices. Most of the faculty were compelled to seek other positions. 
Mrs. Phillips was later appointed an instructor in the Academy. 

The first co-educational class was graduated in 1898. It num- 
bered twenty-eight, ten young women and eighteen young men. 
Among other achievements they produced a class song, set to the 
tune “Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” the last lines of which 
declare with truth if not immortal poetry: 

We're eighteen jolly fellows each a sugar coated swell, 

And we're ten fair blushing maidens, each a reigning, 
raging belle. 

We're the class that gave the first war cry, 

We're the first who dared co-education try. 

At the twenty-fifth reunion of this class Miss Willia Cotton read 
a poem, containing among other lines the following on co-education 
and its reception at the old College: 

The class of °98 blazed the way 
In Alma Mater’s overgrown domain, 
It hacked tradition with its hoary lay 


That masculine, not feminine is brain. 
Who can forget that bright September day 
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When into chapel walked with questioning eyes 
A host of merry girls, thrust forth for aye 
From Elizabethan halls. With wild surmise 
That almost equalled that of Cortez’ men 
They looked upon the sea of boyish faces. 
“Old Marietta, we are here,” and then 
They settled down with all their frills and graces. 


VII. PriceLess AMERICANA 


Seo INTERESTING and valuable collections were added to the 
College Library between 1885 and 1910. In 1886 President Eaton 
made a gift of books of which the librarian, Mr. Stimson, said: 


The donation of President Eaton, 1600 books in round numbers, 
consists of educational works, reports etc., and unquestionably places 
the Educational Department of Marietta College Library beyond the 
competition of any other library west of the Alleghenies. Many of 
them are rare and could not be bought, nor obtained elsewhere. 


In 1900 Mr. Stimson presented to the College his fine library 
which he had been gathering for many years and in which he had 
invested a large amount of money. In making the gift he sent 
the following characteristic letter to the trustees: 


To the Trustees of Marietta College 
Gentlemen: 

I hereby transfer to the Library of Marietta College my books 
known as the “R. M. Stimson Collection,” without condition, ex- 
cept that the books shall be kept together and in reasonable repair. 

The collection is now in very fine condition, classified in glass 
cases, and about seven-eighths catalogued “Dewey System.” 

Number this morning, by actual count, 18,712 volumes, and 
growing. 

The specialty is Americana. On matters relating to the great 
Mississippi Valley it is the best in the valley, except the collection 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society, at Madison, where there has 
been constant state aid in money. Besides Americana there is a rare 
collection of out-of-the-way books, very difficult to duplicate or 
replace, best editions, illustrated, with a great many scrap books with 
illustrations and plates inserted, and so on. The number and value 
of the scrap books, nicely bound in octavo volumes, and on the 
shelves, likely cannot be equalled elsewhere in the United States. 

Fully posted in things of the kind I have no hesitation in believ- 
ing that the collection could be put into New York and sold as a 
whole for $30,000, perhaps more. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rodney M. Stimson. 
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The trustees expressed their great appreciation of this munificent 
gift, stating that it was “doubtful if so large or so valuable a library 
ever before came into the possession of an American College as the 
result of a single gift.’ At the same time they “created for Mr. 
Stimson the office of Librarian Emeritus, his term of office to con- 
tinue during his natural life. Finis coronat opus.” The board also 
appropriated $600 for the cataloguing of the Stimson Library. 

When Mr. Stimson became librarian in 1881, he had been offered 
a position as assistant in the Library of Congress, and also a post in 
the United States Treasury Department at a salary of $3000, both 
of which he refused. As he was returning to Marietta from Wash- 
ington, he was fond of telling how he met M. Pomeroy Wells, who 
greeted him with the remark, “Well, Stimson, we have elected you 
treasurer and librarian of the College at a salary of $500. Will 
you take it?” After a few days spent in considering the offer Mr. 
Stimson said to the trustees, “Make the salary $600, and I'll put the 
extra hundred into books for the College.” The offer was accepted, 
and the agreement to use the extra hundred in books for the library 
was much more than fulfilled. He remained as librarian until 1892, 
and as treasurer until 1900, and became one of the “institutions” of 
the College, busily occupied with his collecting of: books until his 
death in 1913. His acquaintance among public men of his time was 
remarkably wide and his reminiscences, culled from this acquaint- 


ance and recalled by his marvelous memory, made him always a 


delightful talker. Marietta College is in many ways deeply indebted 
to him. 


Miss Minnie Orr, librarian of the College from 1898 to 1913, has © 


written an account of the Stimson collection which helps to give a 
realization of its richness and value. She writes: 


The process of selection entailed much study of dealers’ annotated 
catalogues, much correspondence with eastern and midwestern book- 
men, and no year was complete in his mind without a visit to Boston 
where he became widely known among the bookshops, as well as 
in Cincinnati and Detroit. | 

The collection is especially rich in Americana. Among these is 
a series of eight volumes of Massachusetts election sermons, 1771- 
1774. A note in Mr. Stimson’s hand at the beginning of the last 
volume says, “The last sermon made some of the members of the 
Legislature mad, and the Election Sermons continued from the 
earlier years of the colony, certainly as early as 1643, were abolished 
by the General Court.” 

There is also a long line of bound volumes of the “Journal of 
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American Folk Lore,” and many volumes dealing with the “Under- 
ground Railroad.” The collection is especially rich in almanacs, 
from the sixteen page production of 1600 to the World’s Almanac 
of today, among others the most celebrated almanacs ever published, 
those by Nathaniel Ames, a physician and innkeeper of Dedham, 
Massachusetts, and later by his son. There are other volumes deal- 
ing with the colonial times, the Revolution and the Civil War; 
books of travel in early America; more than 2000 volumes of biogra- 
phy, accounts of the North American Indians; early New England 
history and writings, such as Benjamin Trumbull’s Complete His- 
tory of Connecticut, Civil and Ecclesiastical, published in 1818; 
Mather’s Early History of New England, Bradford’s History of the 
Plymouth Plantation, Thaddeus M. Harris’ Journal of a Tour from 
the East to Marietta in 1803; files of early Marietta newspapers and 
many other items. Not the least valuable and interesting items are 
the many scrap books gathered by Mr. Stimson made up of pamph- 
lets more or less rare, of magazine selections and newspaper clip- 
pings, the selection and arrangement of which represent an enormous 
amount of labor, and possess great value, partly as mirrors of the times 
they set forth and partly through their intrinsic worth. It has been 
asserted by competent authorities that in Americana the library is 
richer than any other west of the Alleghenies except that of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, and Mr. John Fiske, who spent a week 
looking through it in 1898, found items which Wisconsin lacked. 


Another valuable addition to the library was made in 1905 when 
Charles G. Slack, of the class of 1881, presented to the College his 
extensive collection of historical documents and prints. The 
announcement of this gift was contained in the following letter: 


To the Trustees of Marietta College: 
Gentlemen: 

I hereby agree to give to Marietta College my collection of his- 
torical documents and prints upon certain conditions, which shall 
be hereinafter stated, if the Trustees will provide for them a suitable 
room in a fireproof building. 

These conditions are: 1. That the collection be known as “The 
Charles Goddard Slack Collection of Historical Documents and 
Prints.” 2. That the room be of a size to well display the collec- 
tion without overcrowding. 3. That the room be reserved entirely 
for the Slack Collection. 4. That I be allowed charge of the col- 
lection during my life time for the purpose of adding to and im- 
proving it as the opportunity presents itself. 

I would moreover suggest that a room opening into or in some 
way connected with this main room be provided as a Marietta His- 
torical Room, where documents, prints and maps relating to early 
Marietta can be displayed and preserved. I hereby agree to give to 
Marietta College my collection of such material if this room is pro- 


vided. 
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I also agree to give to Marietta College my collection of minerals 
and Indian relics if the Trustees will agree to keep them intact and 
provide suitable cases and places for them. 

I also agree to give $500 to help install these collections, $150 
of this amount to be expended by me in putting the collection of 
historical documents into shape for exhibition. 

Yours very truly, © 


Charles G. Slack 

In his own account of the collection written for the Alumnus, 
Mr. Slack gives many interesting facts regarding his work in gather- 
ing it. His interest in this “hobby” began when he purchased some 
autographs hanging in a frame of Psi Gamma Hall in order to help 
the society buy a new carpet. As a result of this he says: 

I soon found myself astride of a very interesting hobby, which 
has taken me jogging into many of the bypaths of American history. 
My plan has been to make as complete a collection as I could of 
American historical letters and documents which could be framed 
and exhibited in museum form, a study collection that would inter- 
est the students of the College and the people of Marietta in the 
study of American history and add to the already great historical 
wealth of our town. 

The collection is unique in its one page feature, making it pos- 
sible for the letters and documents to be framed and arranged in 
museum form with suitable prints and biographical sketches for per- 
manent exhibition. 

Mr. Slack’s aim has been to acquire documents or letters of his- 
toric content, a well preserved holograph or autograph letter from 
one noted person to another. One of which the collector is justly 
proud is from Harriet Beecher Stowe about the sale of some of her 
books at a fair given to raise money for the Mayflower Mission, with 
a postscript, “I trust you are keeping an eye out about renewing my 
copyright on Uncle Tom.” 

The collection is so arranged as to depict the development of 
American history and life in a very interesting way. It includes a 
colonial or pre-revolutionary series, an American independence 
group, presidents and vice-presidents of the United States, person- 
ages in the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War (Federal 
and Confederate), abolitionists, chief justices and others noted for 
legal ability, statesmen, inventors and scientists, great artists, literary 
men and women, pioneers and explorers, and a miscellaneous sec- 
tion with items connected with early Marietta. Mr. Slack thus 
speaks of some of his most valuable and interesting finds: 
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The collection begins with an interesting document connected 
with Holy Inquisition matters signed by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Yo el Rey and Yo el Reyne. Then follow some fifty or more of the 
greatest names in our Colonial history, founders and proprietors of 
colonies, many of the great Colonial governors, many of the great 
soldiers of the day, interesting papers on witchcraft, Quakerism and 
early slavery in New England. The American Independence series 
is made up of the following sets; the Albany Congress, the Stamp 
Act Congress, the First Continental Congress, the signers of the 
Independence Declaration, the Revolutionary War, the signers of 
the Articles of Confederation, the Annapolis Convention, and the 
Federal Constitutional Convention. Several of these sets are com- 
plete and all of them are nearly complete. The Revolutionary set 
contains over one hundred autograph letters, including some which 
have special interest to Marietta, the Putnams, Rufus and Israel, 
Varnum, Parsons, Abraham Whipple, Tupper, Sproat and Winthrop 
Sargeant. 

Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence the 
Slack Collection has letters or documents of all except two, Button 
Gwinnett and Thomas Lynch, and the latter is represented by the 
signature, “Lynch,” taken from a book that had been his. In the 
case of the Federal Constitutional Convention which met in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, the collection contains the autographs not 
only of all the signers, thirty-nine in number, but also of all those 
appointed who for one reason or another did not attend. The set 
of the seventeen presidents of the Continental Congress is complete. 
The Ordinance of 1787 group, made up of the four men who were 
on the Ordinance Committee together with Manasseh Cutler is also 
complete. The Civil War period numbers over two hundred Fed- 
eral and about one hundred and fifty Confederate autographs. They 
include all of Lincoln’s two cabinets and all of the northern war 
governors of importance, besides all of the greatest generals and a 
few other officers of note. An unusually interesting autograph is 
that of Barbara Fritchie, signed to a check for fifty dollars, one of 
three of similar value by which she drew from the bank an inherit- 
ance left her by her father. 

With the collection are displayed the original contract between 
the United States Government and the Ohio Land Company as 
well as the deed to the lands purchased, and five, perhaps all, of 
the various military commissions given to Rufus Putnam, and his 
oath of allegiance to the United States Government. These latter 
documents are from the Rufus Putnam Papers presented to the 
College by his grandson, Colonel William Rufus Putnam. 
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One of the most interesting documents in the Stack collection is 
signed by Marie Antoinette, the queen after whom Marietta was 
named. The collection as a whole represents years of patient search, 
devotion, and large expense on the part of the donor. It constitutes 
a very important part of the Marietta College Library, and its 
value will naturally increase greatly with the years. 

While speaking of these collections it may be added that the 
library contains a large number of manuscripts, including the rec- 
ords of the Ohio Company, and its original maps; journals of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Territorial Government; the corre- 
spondence of General Rufus Putnam with Washington and others, 
as well as several of his journals and a large number of letters and 
journals of early settlers. There is also the Hildreth Collection in 
natural history, the work of Dr. Samuel P. Hildreth; the Goddard 


library of 1600 volumes, the gift of Charles Hazeltine Goddard, of 


the class of 1843, rich in books on philosophy, art and literature; 
a well selected library of works on economics and education pre- 
sented by Professor Martin R. Andrews; and finally a complete 
file of Governmental publications, besides the usual books for the 
various departments of the College. In 1903 the libraries of Alpha 
Kappa and Psi Gamma were placed by vote of the societies under 
the control of the College, and were incorporated with the College 
library, the ownership being indicated by suitable plates and out- 
side labels. The total number of volumes in 1910 was about 60,000. 

The library is also the College picture gallery. Many of the grad- 
uates have presented class pictures which hang on its walls. There 
are also several fine paintings of the College, portraits of General 
Rufus Putnam, Manasseh and Ephraim Cutler, Douglas Putnam 
and Colonel John Mills, of the presidents of the College, and of 
trustees, besides the fourteen oil paintings purchased in Rome 
about 1856 and presented to the College by President Smith in 
memory of his son, Albert L. Smith. 


VIII. Vercit anp Morninec Piery 


oR AcapEMy, housed in Andrews Hall after 1891, was in vigor- 
ous operation during this period. The highest enrollment at 
any one time was one hundred thirty-four. The principal, Martin 
R. Andrews resigned in 1894 to join the faculty of the College. 
One of his students in the Academy has spoken for all: “For 


oe 


Pacey 
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painstaking thoroughness, nerve racking patience, ceaseless energy, 


_ and unselfish devotion to his work, he challenged our admira- 


tion then and possesses our gratitude now.” The fact that the 
Academy students were not always of a scholarly type of mind 
is indicated by an entry in the College faculty records: “A letter 
from Principal Andrews was read giving specimens of Mr. 


S 
work in Vergil. The secretary was instructed to learn from Mr. 
his object in pursuing his present course of study.” Charles 
A. Ward, of the class of 1890, has recalled the Academy of the late 
eighties: 

Marietta Academy occupied a brick and frame two story building 
which stood on Fourth street, about opposite what is now the south- 
ern end of the Library building... On the ground floor was a large 
school room, where each student had a desk, and on the second 
floor were recitation rooms and the meeting room of the Academy 
Literary Society, while in the Fourth street end of the building were 
several rooms for students. 

Professor M. R. Andrews was at that time and for a number of 
years later the principal of the Academy and “Tutor” Maxwell was 
the balance of the faculty, with the exception of some student in- 
structors from the College. Both “Prof” and “Tutor” were dearly 
beloved by all the students, in spite of the fact that for the greater 
part of the time the latter were a sore trial to the former. Prof. 
Andrews often laughed afterwards about the incorrigibles in the 
class of 1890, among whom I might mention “Buck” Dana, “Pap” 
Gear, “Jack” Booth, and Harry Woodyard, who were really the 
ring leaders, but who had a lot of able assistants at all times. Prof. 
Andrews taught us Vergil in the “A” class, and I had a second hand 
edition with the lines wide apart, which my predecessor had copi- 
ously and more or less accurately interlined, much to my benefit 
and occasionally to my discomfiture. But who will ever forget the 
sonorous way in which Prof. Andrews used to intone “Arma 
virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris?” It is no wonder that 
Vergil seemed to us a beautiful romance. Or who will ever forget 
Prof. Andrews’ Golden Rule, which was always freshly chalked on 
the front blackboard and which he used to read to us from time to 
time: “Whatsoever things are right, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are of good report, think on these things.” After 
some especially wild prank the class was called upon to read this 
in unison. 


After Principal Andrews resigned in 1894 John Donaghho 
became acting principal for three years; he was followed by Hervey 
Knight who remained two years; then Harry Hoyt held the position 
until r901 when Elmer Elsworth Wolfe began his highly success- 
ful service which lasted until the Academy was discontinued. 
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Commencement was much the same in character as in earlier 
periods, but several additions were made to the program. In 1892 
at the request of the seniors a class day was inaugurated. In 1905 
President and Mrs. Perry gave the first garden party, which took 
the place of the levee formerly held in the halls of the literary 
societies. In 1908 senior caps and gowns made their appearance 
on the campus and were welcomed by the juniors clad in sack- 
cloth in solemn procession. The development of music under James 
Bird and Professor Goodrich made it possible to add to the program 
a “Campus Sing,” much enjoyed by the citizens and the Com- 
mencement guests, and also a concert usually held in the Presby- 
terian church. The seventy-fifth anniversary Commencement pro- 
gram in 1910 included a concert under the direction of Professor 
Goodrich and a rendering of Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” by the A 
Tempo Club of the city directed by Mr. Bird. As director of the 
Glee Club Mr. Bird greatly stimulated interest in vocal music. 
In 1898 and for many years thereafter he took his singers, usually a 
double quartette, into the neighboring towns and cities for concerts. 
In 1899, according to Mr. Bird, Marietta’s best known College song 
was written. He says: 

It was in June that the lyric “Marietta” appeared in the Olio, 
and it is here and now that we bow to the author, David Turner, 
who has left a precious heritage to his Alma Mater. This is the best 
song ever set to music in praise of Marietta. 

After the coming of President Perry, who took a keen and 
sane interest in the Club and created a new musical atmosphere, the 
song was plated, and a copyright was secured for the tune “Sadie 
Ray” to which it was sung. 

Under the name “The Navy Blue and White” it was included in 
the Book of Western College Songs. Under its third and final name 
‘Time Honored Marietta” it holds an enduring place at all Marietta 
College meetings. 

Daily chapel was still the rule, but early morning piety was not 
so highly valued as in former years, for the hour was moved to five 
minutes before eight, and then to ten minutes before eleven. After 
Andrews Hall was built the students of the Academy and the Col- 
lege attended chapel together. 

Many of the young men were deeply interested in the Student 
Volunteer Movement, which had grown out of the conference of 
college delegates entertained by Dwight L. Moody at Mt. Hermon 
in 1886, when about one hundred of them pledged themselves to 
missionary service. Several speakers of the organization came to 


* 
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Marietta at different times, and a number of the students dedicated 
themselves to the cause. The fact that several young men of mis- 
sionary families were attending the College may have helped to 
deepen the interest. Among them were the three sons of the Rey. 
John H. Shedd, of the class of 1855, of Urumia, Persia; Benjamin 
and Robert Labaree, both of the class of 1888; Edward B. Haskell, 
of the class of 1887; and Charles A. Stanley, of the class of 1899, 
the son of the Rev. Charles Stanley of China, of the class of 1858. 
Most of these young men returned to the mission field; William 
Shedd and Benjamin Labaree laid down their lives in this service, 
as did John E. Williams, of the class of 1894. Edward Marsden, of 
the class of 1895, a Tsimpshean Indian from British Columbia, son 
of an Indian Chief, carried the name of his Alma Mater back to his 
home by calling both his daughter and his mission steamboat 
“Marietta.” 

The students sent a delegate to the first international student 
Bible convention held at Columbus in 1908, as well as to subsequent 
conventions. Both the Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. usually were repre- 
sented at the summer conferences at Lakeside and elsewhere. The 
Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed as formerly with a service 
in chapel conducted by a local minister or by one from outside the 
city. The activity of the religious organizations was doubtless due 
to the deep interest of President Perry and to his desire to maintain 
the early tradition of the College in this respect. 

A humorous indication of the interest of the local alumni in the 
welfare of the students, especially those studying for the ministry, 
is preserved in an advertisement of the Dawes Lumber Company 
in the Olio: 

We can furnish students with railroad ties, car timber or any 


oak lumber in carload lots on easy terms. Students preparing for 
the ministry will receive twenty percent reduction. 


IX. Otp Hatis anp New Houses 


HE LITERARY SOCIETIES were in a dying condition during these 
ears A temporary renewal of the earlier spirit occurred in 
1893 when the society halls were refitted. Alpha Kappa put in 
several windows of cathedral glass, four to commemorate the classes 
from 1893 to 1896, two in memory of Professors Beach and Mitchell, 
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and one in honor of Mr. Stimson. But apparently more than an 
inspiring environment was needed. In 1900 the editor of the Olio 
complained that only two freshmen had joined the societies. The 
faculty tried to help by supervising and giving credit for the work 
done, and a joint meeting of the alumni of Alpha Kappa and Psi 
Gamma at the Commencement of 1908 recommended that all fresh- 
men be compelled to join one of the two societies. In periods of 
renewed interest, regular meetings were held and occasionally joint 
debates between the two societies, but it was impossible to maintain 
this activity. Psi Gamma held no meetings from 1906 to 1908, when 
there was a slight resuscitation, and when the quarter century closed 
in 1910 both societies were nominally in existence, but exerted little 
influence in the life of the College. 

For a number of years an annual Memorial Day oratorical con- 
test with prizes was held under the auspices of the local G.A.R., 
which aroused a good deal of competition among the students. 


About 1900 intercollegiate debating became popular. To those who | : 


took part, debating came to have the same appeal and value which 
the old literary societies had for earlier students. There was the 
added advantage of bringing the debaters into contact with stu- 
dents of other colleges. 


Mr. Ward in his reminiscences of the ’eighties said of the fra- 
ternities: 


There were four “‘frats” in the College, the Digs, the Sigs, the 
Phi Gammas and the Delta U’s and the rivalry between them was 
intense, but not so intense however that it could not be sunk for 
the time if a good class scrap was on. 

There were no chapter houses, and each fraternity had a hall of 
its own on the third floor of some downtown building, guarded by 
massive double locked doors and bars of iron on rear windows. Even 
these precautions failed at times to prevent raids. The bulk of the 
fraternity material came from the Academy and pledging was done 
when a student was ready to graduate from the junior or “B” class 
of that institution, and thus the pledge had an extra year of associa- 
tion without cost. Rushing consisted principally of taking a “pros- 
pect” for a boat ride and a treat of ice cream and cake at Jake Pfaff’s 
Putnam Street emporium. The initiations were held at commence- 
ment time in the society halls and not on the streets, and I can say 
truthfully that they were rough enough to satisfy everybody except 
the candidate. Many a time Jake Dye, the town marshal had to 
come to the door to plead for quiet. Each fraternity had a “Bust” 
at Christmas time and at Commencement, usually furnished by Jake 
Pfaff, and the two important dishes were always his justly celebrated 
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escalloped oysters and all the ice cream we could eat. Each of the 
“sweethearts” of the boys was supposed to furnish a well frosted 
cake, and on some occasions there were so many cakes that the boys 
had to stay all night before the cakes were one hundred percent 
consumed. Each fraternity used to have one or two dances each year. 


In the opening year of the new century the fraternities moved 
from their downtown halls into chapter houses. Alpha Digamma 
and Delta Upsilon were quartered for several years on Putnam 
Street. In 1908 Delta Upsilon bought the former home of Judge 
Knowles on Fifth Street opposite the campus, and in 1909 Alpha 
Sigma Phi purchased a house on the Fourth Street side of the 
campus which they occupied for many years. In 1902 the local 
chapter of Delta Upsilon entertained the national convention of the 
fraternity. Each of the thirty-four chapters was represented by one 
or more delegates. The national president at this time was Charles 
G. Dawes, of the class of 1884. In 1907 Alpha Sigma Phi had the 
honor of re-establishing the parent chapter of the fraternity at Yale. 
At one time the society had included chapters at Yale, Harvard, 
Amherst and Beloit, but these had died out leaving only the one at 
Marietta. Yale sent five delegates to Marietta to be initiated. In 
1909 Alpha Digamma celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization and one of the charter members, J. Addison Kings- 
bury, of the class of 1861, was present. In r910 Alpha Sigma Phi 
also observed its fiftieth birthday. Among other features of the 
occasion was the solemn march of the members clothed in black 
hooded gowns and carrying iron lanterns about the campus and 
through the principal streets, a part of the fraternity’s ritual which 
has become justly celebrated. 

A chapter of the national fraternity Alpha Tau Omega was 
established in 1890 but gave up its charter in 1908. For several years 
a secret society called the Phi Chi Psi was maintained. It was 
organized in 1902 for the purpose of maintaining and perpetuating 
college traditions, but the chief activity seems to have been an 
-annual banquet. 

In 1907 the organization of the student body as a whole was 
begun. In this organization the authority was “invested in a stu- 
dent senate which consists of a president, secretary and treasurer 
and one member for each class.” “The senate is to have charge of 
‘all affairs pertaining to the students as a whole.” It appointed 
athletic managers and assistants and took charge of the Olio which 
had previously been the organ of the literary societies. This is prob- 
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ably the beginning at Marietta of the contemporary movement for 
student self-government. 

Sororities made their appearance with the advent of co-education. 
Alpha Nu Sigma was the first one on the campus. Seven girls were 
initiated on May 8, 1907, by three girls from Roanoke College, Vir- 
ginia, the Alpha chapter. Beta Theta, a local sorority, followed 
in IgIo. 

The social life of the students in the earlier years of this period 
is described by Mr. Ward: 


The Commencement Ball was the one really big social event of 
the year. It was usually held in the “pit” of the old City Hall, the 
chairs being removed and the floor given its annual scrubbing and 
waxing. The Marietta Orchestra of twelve or fifteen pieces sat on 
the stage and usually played until daylight. Sometimes as many as 
150 couples would be in the grand march, and a dance that cost 
over $2.50 was considered extravagant. Occasional platform dances 
were held in the country. Hay rides, boating parties, picnics at Split 
Rock or Squaw Hollow were other social diversions. The student 
who was “rich” and could afford to spend $1.50 foolishly would go 
down to Dye’s or Reckard’s livery stable and hire a buggy for the 
afternoon or evening and give his best girl a drive. Nearly all the 
faculty members gave regular receptions at their homes to the differ- 
ent classes, and at these affairs only too frequently some miscreant 
stole the ice cream, which had a rather depressing effect on those 
present. 

The class fights and rough-house work of the students culminated 
with Hallowe’en, when each class held its annual banquet at some 
restaurant or hotel. Previous to Hallowe’en it was not infrequently 
the custom for some unknown “scoundrels” to issue more or less 
scurrilous “bills” about their rival class, which were posted here and 
there and everywhere during the wee sma’ hours of the morning, 
which when discovered were quickly scraped down by the class 
which was lampooned. After the banquets all the classes marched 
to the campus where a huge bonfire was kindled, the watchful eyes 
of the faculty being present to see that no college property was in- 
cluded therein. The old “College Pump” which was located near 
Fourth Street near the center of the campus could tell quite a history 
were it with us today, for many a frosh or soph was dragged or 
carried to this implement of torture and given a needed ducking. 

Most of the classes adopted some kind of a distinctive hat. I 
remember our class bought some gray-colored plug hats, which with 
the canes all students carried in those days made us a sight wonderful 
to behold. The campus was surrounded by a high rail fence with a 
flat board top which was a favorite loafing place. When a hundred 
students were sitting along this fence and pounding it with their 
canes the noise late at night was so deafening and sleep destroying 
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that not infrequently the neighbors had to summon Jake Dye to 
stop it. 

Students in those days not infrequently worked off some of their 
surplus energy in theatricals. On several occasions comic operas 
were given in which many students took part, such as “The Mikado” 
and “Pygmalion and Galatea,” and also “The Pageant” which was 
given at the Centennial Celebration of the settlement of Marietta in 
1888. The characters of the early settlers and founders were por- 
trayed in many cases by their direct descendants in costumes of the 
early days. This pageant was so successful that we were invited to 
repeat it later in the year at Music Hall in Cincinnati, and that trip 
was a memorable one to all who took part in it. 


Original sin, though now theologically outlawed, continued to 
manifest itself among the students from time to time. In 1892 the 
trustees appointed a committee to “take such action as may be neces- 
sary to correct the wrong impression created by the publication in 
the Register and by the telegrams sent to the Associated Press and 
the Cincinnati dailies relative to disturbances at the campus last 
Monday night.” In 1895 the faculty voted that “$5.00 shall be 
assessed on each of several young men who broke into a number 
of rooms during the recent recess.” In 1903 the students registered 
their disapproval of a faculty ruling that “no student may represent 
the college in any way who has a condition in his studies or is not 
taking the required number of hours for full standing,” by staging 
a “burial of the Glee Club, Athletic and Oratorical Associations” 
with a solemn procession, a funeral oration, and a requiem by the 
Glee Club. The procession “paraded the principal streets headed 
by the drum corps and by two cornetists playing a funeral march, 
followed by three beautiful caskets, the first borne by four famous 
athletes, the second by four would-be orators, and the third by four 
beautiful girls dressed in black.” At the campus the last sad rites 
were performed. The funeral orator, A. J. Lewis, referred feelingly 
to the fact that the faculty had cruelly slain Demosthenes, Hercules 
and Orpheus. At the close a military salute was fired. 

In general relations between students and faculty and trustees 
were friendly. In 1891 a delegation of students visited the trustees 
and the secretary of the board records: “A very pleasant discussion 
and exchange of views followed, participated in by all present.” 

Washington’s Birthday, May Day, and Hallowe’en were reg- 
ularly celebrated in more or less hilarious fashion by a “Polite 
Vaudeville” or a one act play, or a picnic at the head of “The Island” 
where a dancing pavilion was to be found, or a “hay-ride around 
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Lovers’ Lane in the bewitching moon light.” Hallowe’en was con- 
secrated to “busts” and class scraps, but in 1904 the seniors conceived 
and carried out the brilliant idea of going on that evening to the 
homes of the president and faculty members and serenading the 
inhabitants who had been duly warned and were ready with refresh- 
ments. The appetites of the seniors were so good that by the time 
they arrived at the home of Miss Anderson it was after midnight, 
and they were invited by her to postpone the visit until the next 
week. They went according to schedule with renewed appetites and 
reported that “a most enjoyable time was had by all.” 

As the classes were small they were often entertained by the 
president and faculty. The “junior boys” in 1900 went up to Devol’s 
Dam “by obsolete wheels, horseback and Elbert Harvey’s rabbit 
wagon” for an outing, and later returned to town, serenaded the 
girls of the class and closed the day with “a final yell at the 
Dorm:” 

Whiskers, wow, wow, 
Mustaches, wow, wow, 
Juniors, wow, wow, 
Wow, wow, wow! 

There was a gradual loosening of the rigid social code of earlier 
days. In 1904 a request for the use of the gymnasium for a dance 
for the benefit of the athletic association was refused. In 1905 at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the trustees one of the 
younger members proposed that “the Commencement Ball be held 
in the Goshorn Gymnasium. After a prolonged discussion it was 
referred to the Board of Trustees at the annual meeting.” A year 
later a compromise was made by granting the students and alumni 
“permission to use the gymnasium for a promenade concert at 
Commencement.” The word “ball” was thus avoided, but dancing 


had at last by a polite subterfuge gained admission to a college 
building. 


X. ATHLETICS 


R. Warp describes the athletics of the late ’eighties: 

There were no intercollegiate athletics at Marietta in those days. 
Football as it is now played did not come into vogue until some time 
later. We played what was called the American game, the ball being 
large and round and light. The football field was the campus 
between the old Academy and the old Dorm, with the two big 
sycamores as the north goal.. The whole college played if it so 
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desired, half on each side, and it was principally kicking. Baseball 
was played a good deal, and some excellent timber was developed, 
notably Ban Johnson of the class of 1887. Boating and canoeing 
on the Muskingum had their fascination, to say nothing of a swim 
at “The Rocks” on a Wednesday or Saturday afternoon. There were 
two tennis courts on the campus, one north of the Museum and one 
opposite Science Hall near Fourth street. The greatest event of the 
year was the Annual Field Day, held on the campus parallel with 
Fourth street, each year in May. A one-sixth mile track was roped 
off, and all kinds of running, walking and hurdle races were held, 
to say nothing of dashes, jumping, kicking, tugs of war and so forth. 
Some wonderful records were made at these meets, but in those 
days they did not have good stop watches perhaps. We used to have 
an occasional run of hare and hounds. 


Interest in athletics was stimulated by the purchase in 1891 of 
the ground below Butler Street between Fourth and Fifth Streets 
and the railroad for $1200. The next year the trustees voted that 
“baseball and lawn tennis be henceforth prohibited on the College 
campus and be restricted to the athletic ground adjoining.” 

In 1893-94 the modern game of football was introduced in the 
College by Joseph Manley who came to Marietta from Harvard 
University as instructor in Greek. His coming was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the students and he was ngentawta edly successful in 
organizing the new game. Much larger schools, such as Ohio State 
and West Virginia Universities, were played and often beaten by 
his early teams, the coach himself being permitted to play quarter- 
back and the Academy students playing on the College team. In 
1894, for example, the University of West Virginia was decisively 
beaten at Parkersburg by a score of 16 to 6, and a Parkersburg news- 
paper report of the game added: 


A fine cake, made with the expectation of Morgantown beating, 
was presented to the home team. Professor Manley did the head 
work. He is a fine player. His signals worked admirably and were 
too much for Morgantown. 


Of the first players whom Mr. Manley moulded into a splendid 
team, he has written in the following terms of praise: 


Everyone must recall Herbert Sloan, a good punter, and E. F. 
Rorebeck, always alert and keen on the play, and Laurence Dana, 
whose team defeated West Virginia when Yost was their kingpin. 
There was Donaldson, who could open a gap in any line at need; 
and W. E. Sykes, who learned football in a day; S$. L. Thorniley and 
“Pete” MacClaren, who became stars; the Davies, big and little, 
who would rather play than eat; old “Griff” as we called him when 
young; Olney Simpson, a bit later, there was never a better quarter- 
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back; and good old “Tommy” Jones, ideal sportsman and captain. a 
There are many others whom I do not forget though I do not mene 
tion them. =, 


Mr. Manley has also recalled the great enthusiasm of the “fol- i 
lowers and backers” of those days: | 


One elderly trustee, whose eyes grew dim with much reading, 
always wished “our boys” to win. He used to step out into the field 
in order to see better. One day we sent an end run his way (not 
knowing he was there) and rolled him over about twenty times. oy 
We picked him up and apologized. ““Didn’t hurt, didn’t hurt,” he 
said. Another trustee, then as now, was always on hand to back us 
up. And the whole good town would back the team to the limit un- f 
der any circumstances. It was always difficult to restrain our friends YS 
from coming into the field. Even the chief of police, when we asked 
him to help restrain the crowd, would wave his hands at them, palms a 
backward, but all the time he was himself swimming forward. P. 

Football soon became the central interest in athletics and the ~ 
members of the team were the campus heroes. William W. Mills, — 
assisted by Mrs. Mills and President Simpson, inaugurated the cus- 
tom of giving the team a banquet at the close of the season, and © 
on one occasion at least presented it with $100 in gold, “a gift from 
friends,” in recognition of good work. 

Gecies M. Showalter, cae coached the team in 1898, wrote in 
the Olio of the record that year: 

This has been the most successful season in point of victories 
and large scores of any year in the history of Marietta College. 
The team is entitled to be ranked as second among the college. 
elevens of Ohio. It was beaten only by Ohio State and Washington 
and Jefferson. 

In 1902 Ralph MacGoffin, who like Mr. Manley combined teach 
ing Greek with coaching Ait playing on the team, wrote the fol. ~ 
lowing brief resume of football at Marietta up to that time: i 

Since 1894 Marietta has been among the first colleges of Ohio : 
and of West Virginia on the football field. In that year a game was 
played against W.V.U. at Parkersburg, which will long be remem- 
bered. A large crowd of enthusiastic rooters accompanied the team. 
When the West Virginia giants appeared on the field a groan went 
up for the lads wearing the blue and white, but if the players felt as 
the crowd did they did not show it in the contest, but played with 
the same grit which has always characterized the varsity men of old 
Marietta, winning the game easily by a score of 15 to 5. 


The 1903 football season, however, was so discouraging that the — 
Olio story of it was surrounded by a heavy black line. It was an ~ 
unrelieved record of defeat. But 1907 was another “glorious year.” 
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The games and the results should be given in full, as the story is 
not likely to be repeated in these days when so many of Marietta’s 
early opponents are no longer in its class: 

West Virginia University 2 Marietta 4 


Kentucky State O Marietta 22 
University of Cincinnati 0 Marietta 51 
Miami University QO Marietta 6 
Ohio University Peeviariettan 12 
Muskingum 5 Marietta 9 


Ohio Medical University 4 Marietta 0 

The only defeat suffered was by the Ohio Medical University at 
Columbus, now a part of the State University. The enthusiasm over 
the year’s record was so great that all of the men of the College 
were invited to the annual football banquet given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills in the dining room of Fayerweather Hall. 

Other forms of athletics received some attention. In 1892 an 
athletic association was established, which supported two annual 
field days, in October and in May, with a contest for the Oscar H. 
Mitchell cup, won by the man who secured the largest number of 
points. Rowing was revived in 1893 and held the interest of the 
students for some time but its lapse is indicated by a vote of the 
trustees in 1906 to “assign to the city whatever rights this College 
has in the Boathouse.” 

In 1892 the Athletic League of Ohio Colleges, including Otter- 
bein, Wittenberg, Ohio University and Marietta was formed, and a 
schedule made for intercollegiate baseball, football, tennis and field 
days. 

In 1902 basketball was introduced into the College athletic activ- 
ities. The first game was played with a city team. It is spoken of 
in the Olio as “the first male basketball game ever played in Mari- 
etta.” The score was 57 to 14 in favor of the city. The same year a 
basketball game was played between the freshmen girls and the 
Marietta High School, which was won by the High School by a 
score of 7 to 0. | 

In 1905 and 1907 track meets were held with West Virginia 
University. In the first Marietta was defeated, 61 to 55, but in the 
second the College won, 62 to 54. 

The advent of football started a heated and prolonged discussion 
in the Association of Ohio Colleges in regard to intercollegiate 
athletics. The minutes of the Marietta faculty began to contain 
references to the matter of eligibility. In 1895 the athletic com- 
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mittee was “empowered to decide whether outsiders should be 
employed for the scheduled game against Bethany College.” In 
1908 the faculty formulated “rules for eligibility of students for 
participating in intercollegiate games,” including the provisions that 
“only bona fide students in good standing can participate,” that the 
schedule of games “shall be approved by the faculty,” and that “no 
student can participate until he has been in residence three weeks.” 
In 1910 the first student athletic council was formed consisting of 
three faculty members, three alumni and three students. 


XI. Tue SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


NTIL 1902 the College Club of Cincinnati was the only Marietta 
U alumni group of its kind. Its activity and loyalty continued 
and three other clubs were formed: that of New York in 1902; 
that of New England in the same year, with Boston as its meet- 
ing place; and that of Columbus in 1904. Their yearly gatherings 
were attended by President Perry, William W. Mills and frequently 
other representatives of the College; former Marietta citizens 
although not alumni were also welcomed. Charles A. Ward made 
the Columbus Club especially successful, the annual banquet calling 
together from fifty to a hundred Marietta people, with a large 
number of the faculty often in attendance. Andrews Hall was 
largely a gift from the alumni in memory of President Andrews 
and they helped make possible the buildings erected in 1906. They 
were also the leaders in the campaign for the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary fund as in all other financial campaigns, and the most gen- 
erous single givers were Marietta College men. The donors of the 
valuable and unique Stimson Library and Slack Collection were 
both alumni and the driving force in the board of trustees came 
from Marietta’s own graduates. Ten alumni were members of the 


faculty for longer or shorter terms during this period. For the. 


first time women appeared at the alumni dinners, and a woman 
became a member of the faculty. The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the College called together a large number of the alumni and most 
of the addresses and the Commencement Ode were by Marietta 
graduates. Loyalty among the alumni, as in earlier days, was a 
marked characteristic and stood the test of the destruction of the 
old dormitory with its cherished memories, the demise of Alpha 
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Kappa and Psi Gamma, the invasion and victory of the co-eds, and 
the constant requests for financial aid. 

The period closed with the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the College, June 12-16, rg1o0, in connection with the 
annual commencement exercises. The citizens of Marietta held a 
- homecoming at the same time, and a large number of alumni, and 
former residents of Marietta, many of whom had ties with the Col- 
lege, returned for the occasion. President William Howard Taft 
was the central figure, and Governor Judson Harmon of Ohio also 
honored the city and College by his presence. President Taft re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Civil Law and Governor Harmon 
that of Doctor of Laws. Both made addresses. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam W. Mills gave a luncheon for President Taft after which he 
visited the library and met a large number of Marietta people there. 
Many other distinguished guests representing various institutions of 
learning were present and gave addresses, among them, Professor 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, Amherst College, national president of Phi 
Beta Kappa; the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus of Chicago, whose sub- 
ject was “The Heroism of Scholarship;” Professor Henry E. Bourne, 
of Western Reserve University, who spoke on “The Ohio Company 
and Education in the Northwest;” Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the 
Review of Reviews; Professor Williston Walker, of Yale Divinity 
School, and President William O. Thompson, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. A number of historical addresses were delivered. Clifford 
E. Corwin, of the class of 1892, spoke on the history of the Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa; Professor Martin R. Andrews, of the 
class of 1869, on the “Early Years of the College, 1835-1855;” the 
Rev. William W. Jordan, of the class of 1879, on “President An- 
drews’ Administration, 1855-1885; Laurence N. Dana, of the class 
of 1895, on “The Later Years, 1885-1910.” President Perry gave a 
general historical survey of the College; Colonel Douglas Putnam, 
of the class of 1859, spoke on “Marietta in the Civil War,” and Dr. 
William Gay Ballantine, of the class of 1868, formerly president of 
Oberlin College, on “Marietta in Missions.” Dr. Ballantine alluded 
to the recent address by an alumnus, Dr. Edward Caldwell Moore, 
of the class of 1877, before the International Congregational Council 
in Edinburg, in which he discussed and advocated the newer con- 
ception of Christian theology and missions, thus exemplifying that 
progressiveness in religious thinking and freedom from prejudice 
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which has characterized the College from the beginning. Miss 
Muriel Dyar, of the class of 1897, composed an historical ode for 
the occasion. Music was furnished by the College Glee Club. The 
birth of Muskingum Academy in 1797 was celebrated in the ad- 
dresses as the beginning of higher education in the Northwest Ter- 


ritory and also of Marietta College: 
Mr. Dana spoke appreciatively of the et during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century: 

From the names of Smith, Andrews, Beach, Rosseter, Mitchell 
and Manatt, who have left such lasting impressions on the students 
of the previous period, we pass with confidence to those of Biscoe, 
M. R. Andrews, Chamberlin, Phillips, Hulbert, Manley, McKinney 
and a score of others. Professor Biscoe was a pillar of strength 
and the multitude of appreciations that came to him at the close 
of his active work were those of heartfelt appreciation. May 
Professor Chamberlin, who has successfully conducted the freshmen 
with Hannibal and his host across the Alps so many times, be with 
the College to lead many more. And may Professor Manley make 
many another journey with the freshmen and Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand to the plains of Persia. In my college days the atmos- 
phere of Greek and philosophy hung about Professor Phillips in 
such bewildering quantity that it inspired some student to inquire if 
the learned professor were not some sort of a Greek god. Haste 
was made to assure the inquirer that he was not a Greek god but 
the College oracle, ready as the occasion offered to give practical 
advice as well as the tenets of. Greek philosophy, and in the hearts 
of his classes he rests on a pedestal, the altitude and magnificence of 
which would dazzle the most worthy Greek god that mythology 
records. 

It would require one better than I to do justice to Professor 
M. R. Andrews. If this old world could be depended upon to give 
the rewards where they are most deserved, Professor Andrews would 
be the possessor of all that heart could desire. It is a pleasure to 
recall others of the period; Professor Morrison, so lately gone to his 
reward, .one of the gentlest and most lovable characters that the 
College has ever known; Professor Henry W. Hulbert, enthusiastic, 
energetic, and the friend of every man; Professor Miter, both grave 
and gay; Professor McKinney, punctual, exact, the essence of the 
science he taught. 


Mr. Dana also praised the quality of the students: 


The student body at Marietta has ever possessed the true demo- 
cratic spirit, and all distinctions, save those of scholarship and real 
merit, have been unknown. High class instruction has found worthy 
brains and energy to receive it, and the record made by recent gradu- 
ates amply proves it. Eighteen members of the five classes from 
1904 to 1908 entered the highest grade post-graduate schools. Not 
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all of these have completed their courses, but eleven have won fellow- 
ships (five including European study), one a first prize, and two 
honors. Of these, six are the highest honors given in their respective 


schools. 
Miss Dyar prefaced her anniversary ode with the following 


dedication: 
Written in honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Marietta 


College, and in memory of the founders of the town of Marietta, 
of those soldiers of the Revolution, who, venturing into the wilder- 
ness in 1788, brought with them their books from New England, 
by this act laying, even as the first homes were planted in the North- 
west Territory, the spiritual foundations of the Territory’s first 
college, and of later western schools. 

In the ode she said of the founders of the town and the books 


they brought with them from New England: 


Forward they yearned with grave, stout, mighty looks, 
Stern clasped to them—oh, harvest seeds—their books, 


Companions of their lot. 


And of the College: 


O College, granted birth 
Where peace of stream, and wood, and field, soft fills 


In beauteousness an angle of the hills. 
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(1910 to 1935) 


“Historians ought to be precise, faithful, and 
unprejudiced; and neither interest nor fear, 
hatred nor affection, should make them 
swerve from the way of truth.” 
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THE BAN JOHNSON FIELD HOUSE 


1910-1935 


I. First in FRANCE 


HE EVENTS of the last quarter century are too recent to afford 
‘1 Boe proper historical perspective. The final appraisal of these 
years in the life of the College must be left for later hands. The 
present historian confines himself to a briefer recital and a more 
tentative estimate of the main incidents and persons in the history 
of the College than have been given in recording the earlier years. 

An alumnus after attending Commencement in 1925 paid this 
tribute of admiration and affection to the city of Marietta: 


One town stands out as the most favored of all we know. No 
doubt its loveliness, its majestic trees, its broad streets, the beautiful 
rivers which bound it on two sides, and the striking contrast of lofty 
hills and valleys around it, constitute one of its attractions. There 
are others quite as alluring. It has age, dignity, wealth, refinement 
and culture in much larger proportion than most communities. It is 
the seat of a venerable college of finest reputation, which for well 
on to a hundred years has drawn the flower of youth to its enfold- 
ing care. Prosperous, full of happy families, and homes surrounded 
by well-kept grounds abounding in flowers, its innumerable trees 
inhabited by song birds, its streets well cared for, its churches well 
supported, and its public grounds possessing rare historical interests, 
we know of no more desirable place of residence between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rockies. 

The outstanding event for Marietta College as throughout the 
world in the period from 1910 to 1935 was the Great War. The 
first step of the College in participation was taken early in 1917 by 
the formation of the Marietta Field Ambulance Unit. Beman G. 
Dawes, of the class of 1890, and several alumni raised the sum of 
$20,000 to equip the unit, and B. Gates Dawes, Jr., of the senior 
class, took the lead in gathering the students to form it. Great 
interest in the project was manifested on the campus. Fourteen 
students volunteered and were joined by four men from Miami 
University, one from the University of Texas, and one from the 
State of Texas, to bring the unit to its full strength. The Marietta 
students were John S. Bailey, B. Gates Dawes, Jr., William M. 
Dawes, Charles P. Dudley, Jr., Francis R. McIntyre, Dudley D. Nye, 
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Benjamin H. Putnam, Donley J. Parr, Clark R. Piggott, Hiram E. 
Sibley, Kramer C. Tabler, Paul C. Westphal, Warwick T. Wilder, 
John W. Wykoff. From Miami University were Malcolm Orr Cook, 
Vivian Fairchilds Crawford, John Francis Frazer, Thomas Cuttell 
Manton; and from the University of Texas, Lee David Ikard; from 
the State of. Texas, Rutherford DeArmon; and from the city of 
Marietta, but not of the College, Paul Lindsley. Of this group 
Kramer C. Tabler and Paul Lindsley were killed in airplane acci- 
dents in France. 

Citizens of Marietta, led by Miss Elizabeth Edgerton Putnam, 
presented the unit with a flag which proved to be the first American 
flag carried by a military organization in France. In New York 
the young men were entertained at a banquet given by the Ohio 
Society. On May 27 they boarded the French liner Rochambeau 
and sailed for their overseas service. A writer in the Olzo described 
their experiences in France: 


The first week in June found them in Bordeaux. They were 

strangers in a foreign land, for with the exception of a few other 
Ambulance Sections they were perhaps the only Americans in 
France. They pushed on to Paris, however, where the American 
Field Service Headquarters were located and after a brief stay there 
they were on their way again, this time to the front with seventeen 
camions. Their work was to be that of carrying ammunition from 
advance depots to the French artillery. They were given their choice 
between this work and that of the ambulance service, and had cho- 
sen the former because of the advice of the French Government as to 
the relative importance of the two. France was in desperate straits at 
the time and though in need of ambulance drivers was at a still 
greater loss for the means of transporting her ammunition. The 
Marietta men had come to France for only one purpose—to aid her in 
her struggle. And so without question they volunteered for the 
more arduous service and arrived soon at the Aisne sector which 
was to be their home for five long months. It was necessary to carry 
on the work under cover of darkness, the men sleeping in the day 
time and working by night. Often they were in danger and always 
they were performing hard, strenuous labor. 

They were here until the twentieth of November when the Unit 
was broken up and the members re-enlisted in other branches of the 
service. Some few returned to enter the army again on this side but 
most of them stayed in France serving in the American or French 
Armies. 


As early as March, 1917, plans were made to introduce military 


training into the College and practically all the men agreed to take 
it. Colonel Lewis C. Lucas, of the class of 1886, a retired officer of 
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the United States Marines, in a talk in chapel aroused enthusiasm. 
He gave much needed information as to the plans of Congress for 
universal service and for the establishment of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camps, and other practical matters with which his army 
experience made him familiar. As soon as war was declared Presi- 
dent Hinman urged the students to be ready to take their part in 
the conflict upon which the country was now embarked. When 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Camps were opened about forty 
of the students enlisted at once and many of them later served in 
France. 

The alumni banquet at the Commencement of 1918 was of a 
patriotic character. Captain Chandler B. Beach, of the class of 1863, 
spoke on Marietta in the Civil War; Verne Bovie, of the class of 
1898, on Marietta in the Spanish-American War; the Rev. Edward 
B. Haskell, of the class of 1887, on the War as seen in the Balkans; 
and William G. Sibley, of the class of 1881, on the Marietta College 
Ambulance Unit, of which his son was a member. The class of 1918 
presented to the College the Marietta College service flag with 192 
stars, which was accepted by William W. Mills, of the class of 1871. 
The toast “Our Boys in Khaki” was responded to by several of the 
alumni in the service. The Battle Hymn of the Republic, the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Over There were sung by the audience. The 
following year at the alumni meeting the list of those who had died 
during the year included four who lost their lives in the War: 
William A. Shedd, of the class of 1887, Filmore B. Simpson, of the 
class of 1915, Gerald Kelly and Harry Pond, both of the class of 1917. 

The trustees and faculty agreed to grant to all students who 
had “completed their junior year and had entered military service 
a certificate showing the amount of work done, and also to count 
towards the A.B. degree all of a suitable grade done in the service.” 
Marietta entered heartily into the plans of the War Department to 
establish Student Army Training Corps in colleges and universities. 
In July Benjamin F. Reiter, the acting physical director of the Col- 
lege, with five students went to Fort Sheridan for sixty days of 
intensive training to fit themselves to be instructors in the Marietta 
Unit of the service, and on October 1 the War Department officially 
made the College a unit Army Training Corps. 

On October 1 the College was formally declared to be an 
army post, and about two hundred men were inducted into the 
service. The oath was administered to the corps in front of the 
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Library Building. The work of the College was rearranged to 


accommodate the military demands.’ Blanks were distributed at b 
chapel on which the men were asked to specify the branch of | 


service they preferred and on the basis of the information thus ~ 
acquired courses were arranged that would insure the greatest pos- — 
sible advancement in these departments. It was presumed that many ~ 
of the older men would soon be transferred to Officers’ Training — 
Camps, Central Training Camps, and Commissioned Officers’ 
Schools. An army barracks was arranged on the second floor of 
the Marietta Chair Company office building and another one in 
the dormitory. 

Soon after the organization of the unit an epidemic of Spanish — 
influenza, then prevalent over the country, broke out and both bar- — 
racks were quarantined. The president’s house, which was unoccu- ~ 
pied, and the Delta Upsilon and Alpha Sigma Phi fraternity houses ~ 
were requisitioned as hospitals. Dr. Frank E. McKim, of the class 
of 1884, was appointed surgeon by the War Department, and took 
active charge, assisted by several of the other local doctors. A num- 
ber of women of the city acted as volunteer nurses. Eighty-seven — 
men were affected and eighty of these were cared for in the hospi- ~ 
tals. There were a number of very severe cases but all came safely ~ 
through the ordeal except Max G. Williams, from Bartlett, Ohio, 
who died of pneumonia and was buried at his home with military | 
honors. a 

Beginning October 12, the Student Army Training Corps issued — 
a weekly newspaper called The Rank and File, which reflects the ~ 
experiences of the students during their brief period of military life. — 
An official column “authorized by the Commanding Officer” enti- 


tled “’Tenshun” announces that “every member of the S. A. T. C. § 
will be held responsible for any notice one hour after this publica- — 


tion is distributed.” The column published orders in regard to ~ 
keeping rooms in order, making beds, and the courteous treatment — 
of civilians. Detailed directions were given as to the proper method 
of entering S. A. T. C. headquarters. “Take off your hat. Knock. 
If told to enter, go in and close the door and stand at attention. If 
not, don’t. Attach Szr to every sentence.” 

The officers of the day and the police squads were announced — 
and their duties explained. There was some good humored criticism 


of “Commissary Sergeant Reiter for serving liver twice in one day © 


and that Sunday too.” The soldier-students soon discovered that “a 
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speaking acquaintance with the ‘fundamental principles’ is the Coar 
of Mathematics.” Sports were mainly boxing and volley-ball with 
an occasional football game. There were more or less obscure hints 
as to craps and other amusements not on the military schedule. 
Among the items of news were signing the payroll; applying for 
War Risk Insurance, “in which every man has applied for the full 
ten thousand,” subscribing “over ten thousand dollars to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan” with “thirty men joining the Limit Club by sub- 
scribing for $100 bonds”; songs in the evening “to enhance the 
morale”; the gift of a “complete set of band instruments from a 
prominent alumnus”; and messages from fellow students already in 
France. One item which brought the war home as a somber reality 
was this announcement on October 19: 
Gerald Kelly, Lieutenant in Company C, 39th U. S. Infantry, 

was killed in action August 5, while directing his men in repelling a 

German offensive; the first Marietta College man to give his life for 

his country in the Great War. 

The period between the armistice on November 11, and the 
demobilization of the S. A. T. C. on December 18 was a difficult 
time for the soldiers and their officers as well as for the College 
administration and faculty. The spur of the expectation of actual 
military service was gone. The Rank and File records several 
social affairs that helped to keep everybody in good temper. On 
Thanksgiving Day the Gridiron Ball, “military in appointments,” 
was held in the gymnasium. “The mess call was blown by the 
company bugler at seven o'clock and the commissary responded 
with an elaborate turkey dinner.” The music was furnished by 
members of the unit and taps at twelve brought the dance to a close. 

The administration announced that those members of the S. A. 
T. C. who wished to remain in college and students who had been 
in any branch of military service and who wished to return would 
be charged no tuition for the rest of the semester. A large propor- 
tion of the members of the S. A. T. C. had no desire for a college 
education and left at once, but many former students came back to 
take their places. The scholastic work of the College had been 
seriously interrupted and it was some time before the effects of the 
upheaval were no longer manifest. But Marietta had the satisfaction 
of feeling that it had preserved the patriotic tradition established 
in the time of the Civil War. 


Of the one hundred eighty-eight men in the College at the out- 
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break of the war, one hundred sixty-one found their way into the © 


service. The diplomas of practically the entire class of 1917 were — 


sent overseas or to their homes. In addition to the men in the S. A. 
T. C. Marietta sent about three hundred into the army and navy, 
and furnished two brigadier generals, six colonels, eight majors, 
twenty-two captains, and seventy-seven lieutenants. Of the men 
who graduated from 1883 to 1916 thirty-five per cent were in the 
service. 


The women of the College also were not lacking in patriotism. 


They entered every field that was open to them, and as Red Cross 
workers, members of the Y. W. C. A., and of the Salvation Army, 
made an enviable record. 

The Marietta College roll of honor includes: Captain Harry 
Pond and Lieutenant Gerald Kelly, of the class of 1917, and Frank 


Fankhauser, of the class of 1908, killed in action; Filmore B. Simp-— 


son, of the class of 1915, died in France of illness; Howard Frame, of 
the class of 1916, died of pneumonia on shipboard on his way to 
France; Glen Artman, of the class of 1919, and Dr. Thomas G. 
Sellew, of the class of 1896, died of influenza, the former at Camp 
Sherman, the latter at Camp Grant; Kramer C. Tabler, 1920, died 
in an airplane accident in France. Max Williams and Louis Runkle, 
of the class of 1922, died of influenza at Marietta. James Arthur 


Birchby, professor of physics from 1909 to 1914, was killed in France | 


while serving as a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
One Marietta alumnus, William A. Shedd, of the class of 1887, 


gave up his life in Persia, where he had engaged in missionary — 


work for many years. During the war he was successful in pro- 
tecting the natives from the Turkish soldiers. Finally he started 
from Urumia at the head of 70,000 men, women and children in 
an attempt to reach the safety of the British lines. On the journey 
he was stricken with cholera and died. “At last the end came by 
the wayside,” writes his friend and fellow missionary, Robert M. 
Labaree, of the class of 1888, “and his wife and a few others laid 
his weary body to rest in a shallow grave hastily dug beneath a rock 
on one of the loneliest desert places in Persia.” In the Century 
Magazine (February, 1919) appeared a discriminating account of 
one phase of his life in Persia entitled “A Yankee Cadi.” 

Of the records of the many who rendered service and survived 
the war it is impossible to write individually, with the exception of 
the unusually important and distinguished service of General 
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Charles G. Dawes, of the class of 1884, who was made General 
Purchasing Agent of the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
and later was appointed Chairman of the Board of Allied Supply. 
In this latter position his initiative and energy were largely respon- 
sible for the consolidating of the supply service of the Allied Armies, 
an achievement of incalculable value. 

The editors of the Mariettana of 1919 paid the following tribute 
to the more than four hundred and fifty undergraduates and alumni 
who enlisted in the service: 


To The Boys of Marietta College who have greatly honored 
themselves by entering the military service of the United States of 
America, at war, adding thereby splendor to the name of this in- 
stitution; men for whom any praise is insufficient; to them, wherever 
they may be, still bound by ties of love for old Marietta, this book 
is respectfully dedicated. 


II. PresipeEnt HINMAN 


ie 1912 at the opening of the academic year the College and the 
community were saddened by the sudden death of President 
Perry. For twelve years he had been at the head of the College and 
had devoted himself unsparingly to its interests. The trustees 
expressed their sense cf his worth in a resolution which in part 
is as follows: 

For twelve years he has given the best that was in him to the 
service of this institution. His ideals for the College and its work 
were very high. Uplift among the students, both mental and moral, 
was his chief concern, and the success of his students in and out of 
College was his greatest glory. We mourn a true and loyal friend 
who really cared for us, as well as for the work in which we were 
jointly engaged. 

Similar expressions of esteem were voiced by many alumni who 
had been students during his administration, by the faculty, by his 
former associates. at Hartford Theological Seminary, and by the 
citizens of Marietta. At the funeral twenty students carried his bier 
from the College to the First Congregational Church, and again 
from the church to the train on which his body was taken to Hart- 
ford. Later, memorial exercises were held at the College chapel. 

Dean Joseph Manley was made acting president and served until 
the following Commencement when George Wheeler Hinman was 
elected the seventh president of the College, beginning his active 
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work at the opening of the fall semester in 1913. Dr. Hinman was 
a man of quite different type from those who had hitherto guided 
the affairs of the College. He was a graduate of Hamilton College 
in the class of 1884 and received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Heidelberg University in Germany. His active life had been 
devoted to newspaper work. He spent ten years on the staff of the 
New York Sun when Charles A. Dana was its editor. At the time 
of his appointment as president of the College he owned and edited 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean. His chief interests were in public affairs. 
He was the only president of the College during the entire one 
hundred years of its history who was not a clergyman. 

William G. Sibley, in his daily column in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce called President Hinman “the last of the old school 
of Chicago’s personal editors.” Mr. Sibley went on to say: | 

In his early youth he was ambitious to enter the newspaper 
field; but his ambition was not merely to obtain and print news, but 
to interpret the news clearly and intelligently for the public, and to 
mold public policy by preachments based upon his interpretation of 
the news. It was his ambition, in other words, to become not merely 
a newspaperman, but also what used to be known as a publicist be- 
fore that word was coolly commandeered by the modern press agent. 

To become a publicist, young Hinman sought instruction in the 
country newly famous for research work—Germany. In German 
universities he studied economics, finance, international relations, 
and other subjects touching on current affairs. 

At the inauguration representatives from thirty colleges and 
universities were present. His inaugural address was on the theme 
“Education and Citizenship.” It dealt with the need of holding 
to the political ideas of the founders of the nation as against the 
more radical notions of the newer thinking, and with the applica- 
tion of this thesis to college education: 

It is in choosing one field of active work today that American 
education can discharge its duty to itself, to the government over it, 
to the past behind it, to the present with it, to the future beyond it. 
That one field often traversed but seldom systematically worked is 


the field of political history, political institutions, political theory, and 
political practice. 

In a college, whatever else he may do, the young man in search 
of a liberal education should be required systematically and success- 
ively, from year to year, to learn why this representative republic 
is what it is, wherein it differs from the republics and democracies 
and monarchies of the past and present. 


In his work as president Dr. Hinman made this idea the key- 
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stone, and sought to build the college course about a required four- 
year study of political institutions, so arranged that “the young man 
who takes this course is expected to be not only an educated student 
but an educated American citizen when he completes it.” In the 
freshman year courses were given in “Liberty and Democracy in 
Greece” and “Roman Political Institutions”; in the sophomore year, 
in “Medieval Political Institutions” and “English Constitutional 
History”; in the junior year, in “The New Order of Modern Dem- 
ocracy’ and “American Constitutional Development”; and in the 
senior year in “American Constitutional Development” and “Con- 
temporary American History.” The plan met with an enthusiastic 
response on the part of the students and was carried out more or 
less fully during the administration. President Hinman’s most 
important individual contribution to the work of the College was 
probably his course for seniors in “Applied Publicism,” which was 
a discussion of questions of the day, each student writing a weekly 
theme on one of the subjects considered in class. Dr. Hinman’s 
wide experience in journalism and his capacity to awaken interest 
in current political questions made this a stimulating course. But 
he was so positive in his opinions, so overwhelming in his defense 
of them, and so scathing in his treatment of adverse views, that 

practically all members of his classes produced editorials on the 
“Hinman side” of every question. The Mariettana of 1915, issued 
by the class of 1915, reflects the enthusiasm of the students over 
the coming of President Hinman. It is dedicated to him as “a man 
of scholarly attainments, a man of well-rounded character, a man 
familiar with the great business world, a man who brought new 
life to Marietta.” 

President Hinman did not attempt to enlarge the endowment 
of the College. He inaugurated, however, a much needed move- 
ment to increase the amount received from tuition. During the year 
1913-14 ninety-one students were given tuition without charge, al- 
though there were only seventy endowed scholarships; the entire 
amount received from tuition and incidentals was about $8000. 
In 1916-17 this had risen to almost $12,000, although the tuition 
charge remained as it had been, $50 per year, with an additional 
$25 for incidentals. The student body showed definite growth 
especially in the number of men. This increase was doubtless due 
to the fact that President Hinman’s ideas and personality strongly 
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attracted young men, and that he was not in sympathy with co- 
education. 

In 1917 President Hinman resigned, the resignation to take effect 
December 31 of that year. The resignation was due largely to dif- 
ferences between him and the trustees as to policies and methods. 
He was opposed to America’s entering the World War on the side 


of the Allies, and when the Marietta Ambulance Unit was formed | 


before the United States had declared war he did all he could to 
prevent its organization. When the country was actually at war, 
however, he did his utmost to help students to obtain commissions. 

Dr. Hinman returned to Chicago and soon after became con- 
nected with the Herald and Examiner. In the last few years before 
his death in 1927 he wrote a daily column on business conditions, 
which had the clarity and force characteristic of his mind. His 
connection with Marietta College was an interesting and stirring 
episode, and his disposition to break with its traditions in certain 
respects was of value. 

Dean Jesse V. McMillan, who had joined the faculty and admin- 
istration in 1916, was made acting president and conducted the 
affairs of the College during the time of the war and the S. A. T. C. 
This was a difficult period and Dean McMillan deserves great credit 
for the courage, energy and patience which he displayed. 


III. Prestp—Ent Parsons 


O* Octoser 17, 1919, Edward Smith Parsons was inaugurated 
as the eighth president of Marietta College, having been 
elected by the trustees in the preceding June. Dr. Parsons, graduate 
of Amherst College and of Yale Divinity School, had spent a num- 
ber of years at Colorado College as head of the English department, 
dean of the department of arts and sciences, and vice-president. 
During the World War he served as associate secretary of the war 
personnel board of the national war work council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


At his inauguration some fifty colleges and universities were — 


represented. Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, many alumni, trus- 
tees, and friends of the College, General Collardet, the French Mili- 
tary Attaché, representing the French Ambassador and the French 
Government, and Lieutenant Charles Blackwell of Cleveland, repre- 
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senting the American Field Service, were present. 

At the inauguration ceremonies at the First Congregational 
Church, William W. Mills, as secretary of the board of trustees, 
delivered the induction address, closing with the words: 


To you, Edward Smith Parsons, I hand a copy of the charter 
of the College, over which by unanimous action of the trustees you 
have been called to preside, and by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Board of Trustees, transfer to you the rights, titles, and 
privileges appertaining to the office of President of this beloved and 
historic institution. I bid you study the fascinating history of the early 
days before and after the date of this charter, the gradual develop- 
ment, the struggles and successes of this institution through its 
eighty-five years of advancement and growth. 

To these words President Parsons responded: 


I receive at your hand this symbol of the authority of Marietta 
College, with gratitude for the confidence the Board of Trustees has 
reposed in me and for its generous conviction that I am worthy to suc- 
ceed in the line of noble men who in the past directed the college 
life, and with the hope and prayer that I shall be able to make the 
College of the future worthy of its past and of your aspiration 
for it. 

In his inaugural President Parsons discussed the function of 
the small college, defining it to be “to awaken the mind to a sense 
of its own individuality and power and then to introduce it to its 
world.” He referred especially to the work of the teacher in such 
a college, bespeaking for him a living wage, stability of tenure, free- 
dom to speak out the truth as he sees it, an increasing part in college 
administration, and opportunities for self-development through 
sabbatical years. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Governor 
Cox, and that of Doctor of Civil Law upon General Charles Gates 
Dawes, of the class of 1884. After the inaugural exercises the audi- 
ence moved across Front Street to Muskingum Park where the 
members of the Marietta College Ambulance Unit were decorated 
with field service medals. General Collardet made the presentation, 
saying among other things: 

Before your country went into the war you felt a desire to take a 
part in the field for justice and you brought France the support 
of your enthusiasm, your faith in victory and your warm friendship. 
France feels a great debt of gratitude toward America, and towards 
all the members of the American Expeditionary Forces, but she has 
a specially tender feeling for the friends of the first hour. 


The medals of Paul Lindsley and Kramer C. Tabler, who died 
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“in the line of duty,” were placed by General Collardet in the hands 
of relatives present to receive them. 

In the evening a dinner was given at the Armory, at which Rufus 
C. Dawes of Chicago, of the class of 1886, acted as toastmaster. 
The speakers were General Charles G. Dawes, General Collardet, 
Governor Cox, Dean Bosworth of Oberlin Seminary, President 
William O. Thompson of Ohio State University, and three class- 
mates of Dr. Parsons, Professor Henry E. Bourne of Western Re- 
serve University, Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, editor-in-chief of the 
Congregationalist, and President Rush Rhees of Rochester Uni- 
versity. All the addresses, interesting and of a high order of merit, 
created a happy and hopeful start for the new administration. Gen- 
eral Dawes said of President Parsons: 

It was with great satisfaction that as I listened to the new presi- 
dent of Marietta College this afternoon I could feel that I was listen- 
ing to a man who kept his feet on the ground, a man of clear vision, 
of clear thought and clarity of expression, a man who appealed to 
reason and to the higher instincts cf his fellow men in a time when, 
unfortunately, at least in the politics of our country, there was never 


less of that sort of thing emanating from the rostrums of the United 
States. 


Dean Bosworth called attention to certain likenesses between 
Oberlin and Marietta: 


There is a peculiar propriety in having Oberlin bring congratu- 
lations to Marietta. The two colleges were born almost at the same 
time; in each case the community gave birth to the college, and the 
college was the expression of the community’s appreciation of educa- 
tion. In each case the college was influenced by the long life of a 
single man, President Andrews here, and President James Fairchild in 
Oberlin. In each case the college reached across to sunny France for 
its name. The French Marietta you recognize. 

Oberlin was named for the Alsatian pastor, Jean Frederic Oberlin. 
Both colleges have been characterized by an intimate interest in prac- 
tical politics, combined with profound moral conviction. 


Professor Bourne found a link between Western Reserve and 
Marietta: 

Marietta College and Western Reserve College were closely con- 
nected in their origin. In both cases the impulse came from Puritan 
New England. The idea was to transplant to the new Northwest 
Territory the educational opportunities which existed at New Haven, 
Cambridge, and Amherst. | 

President Parsons’ experience as a scholar, teacher and adminis- 
trator in a liberal arts college was an admirable training for his 
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position as the head of Marietta. He is a recognized authority on 
Milton. In 1892 he edited and published in the English Historical 
Review the earliest life of Milton, an anonymous biography dis- 
covered three years before in the Bodleian Library. Many of the 
graduates of Colorado College owe their first interest in literature 
to his classes. His work as dean and vice-president had made him 
familiar with college problems and with the trends in contemporary 
higher education. As a result his administration has tended to 
preserve the ideals and traditions of Marietta, and at the same time 
to move forward. It has been conservatively progressive. He has 
been fortunate in the fact that college education became suddenly 
popular after the World War, so that the enrollment grew rapidly 
at Marietta as elsewhere; also in the fact that during the same period 
colleges received large gifts, and Marietta’s endowment was greatly 
increased. But he has been unfortunate in the fact that since 1930 
the world-wide business depression has created one of the most 
difficult periods for colleges in their entire history. He has shown 
great interest in building up a congenial faculty group and in mak- 
ing the College contribute in many ways to the cultural life of the 
city, through such organizations as the Marietta Community Club 
which brought to the city many eminent musical artists, and the 
Marietta Book Club. He has always maintained a warm personal 
interest in the students and has sought in many ways to enrich the 
life of the College. During 1931 and 1932 he had a severe illness 
which necessitated his absence for many months, and upon his 
return the hearty welcome he received was ample evidence of the 
place he had won for himself. 

With the enlargement of the student body there has been an 
increase in the personnel of the administration. In 1910 the officers 
were the president, the dean, and an executive secretary to the presi- 
dent. By 1933-34 there had been added a dean of women, a registrar, 
a financial secretary and publicity agent, a secretary and a stenog- 
rapher in the office of the financial secretary and a student depart- 
ment secretary. Commenting on this growth Professor Chamberlin 
wrote in 1925: 

The most marked changes during the past forty years have 
been in the administration of the College. I do not refer to changes 
in the presidency but to methods in the administration department. 
The miscellaneous work incident to the presidency has greatly in- 


creased in educational institutions in recent years, even becoming 
burdensome at times. 
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Marietta College has had and still has its full share with no 
promise of early relief. Dr. Andrews could take care of the entire 
work of administration without assistance from a secretary, dean, or 
registrar. The list of “Administration Officers” given in the catalogue 
of 1924-25 outnumbers the entire faculty of 1881-82. 

The office of dean of women was established in 1924 with the 
appointment of Mrs. Elsie Eaton Newton, a daughter of President 
Eaton, and a graduate of Lake Erie Seminary and of Marietta 
College. Mrs. Newton organized the work of the dean of women 
and carried it on efficiently until 1929, when she was succeeded by 
Miss Alice Rosemond. 

Dean Schoonover who has served tirelessly and efficiently since 
tg19 has described vividly the sad lot and busy life of the dean of 
a small college: 

The freshmen fear him; upper classmen distrust him; the faculty 
tolerate him; the president blesses him; some alumni like him— 
sometimes; and he is wise when he does not take himself too seriously. 
He is a member of the Administrative Council; chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Curriculum; general administrative officer 
to see that rules and policies adopted by the faculty are carried out; 
has supervision of all absences; counsels students on change of course 
and in any other difficulties which may arise; assists the Financial 
Agent in collecting delinquent bills; writes to concerned parents; 
writes recommendations for alumni and students and incidentally 
carries a full load of teaching. In addition to other duties he serves 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the Ohio College As- 
sociation and of its Committee on Inspection; Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ohio Athletic Conference; Chairman of the local chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa and of the Archzological Institute of America; and of 
the Washington County Council of Religious Education. 


The rest of the time the dean has for himself and his family. 


IV. Men Wuo Gave Mucu 


Cre of the most loyal trustees who had served for many years 
have been lost to the College by death during the last quarter 
century. Rodney M. Stimson’s death in 1913 removed a man whose 
loyalty to the College and whose long service will remain a cher- 
ished tradition. The resolution of the trustees aptly expresses the 
general estimate of Mr. Stimson: “His name will be forever per- 
petuated with that of Marietta College. The Stimson Library is his 
memorial; the College is his monument.” 
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Charles Penrose served unostentatiously but efficiently on the 
executive committee for twenty-six years. David E. Putnam was 
long a familiar figure at Commencement; his business experience 
was especially useful in connection with the estate of Mr. Sessions 
in Columbus, which had been bequeathed to the College. George 
R. Gear was a trustee for nineteen years and had also acted as presi- 
dent of the board. The death of Walter Windsor, of the class of 
tg10, was felt by his colleagues to be one of the most serious losses 
in the history of the College. He had already given promise of 
carrying the burden as the older men were compelled to lay it 
down. John A. Gallaher had been a devoted trustee for twenty-nine 
years. Thomas H. Kelley, serving for thirty-two years, was counted 
on to be present at every meeting; he was a leading spirit in the 
College Club of Cincinnati and sent a number of students to Mari- 
etta. The College has had few such loyal friends as he. 

The death in 1931 of William W. Mills, of the class of 1871, 
removed one who will always be gratefully remembered by the 
friends of Marietta College. As a benefactor of the College his 
name belongs with that of Douglas Putnam, Israel Ward Andrews, 
Rodney M. Stimson, and of his own father, Colonel John Mills. 
After his graduation he was engaged in business in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, until 1887, when he returned to Marietta to become presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. He began at once to devote him- 
self to the College, and continued to do so until his death. He 
labored constantly as trustee, secretary, treasurer, chairman of en- 
dowment campaigns, and was a generous and constant giver of time 
and money and thought. With Mrs. Mills he made his home a cen- 
ter of college life and he kept his interest in the students after they 
had graduated. He was always a welcome guest at the meetings 
of any Marietta club. In several financial crises his gifts and labors 
saved the College. In the words of one of the trustees, “During his 
regime and under his leadership the physical assets of the College 
were increased fully $2,000,000.” When he became a trustee the 
buildings numbered three, the old Dormitory, Erwin Hall and 
Alumni Hall. Largely through his efforts and gifts, seconded by 
those of his brother, John Mills, there were added Andrews Hall, 
Fayerweather Hall, the Library, the Field House, the Administration 
Building, the Dorothy Webster Hall, and the Heating Plant. He 
saw the student body grow from less than a hundred to from three 
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hundred and fifty to four hundred and much of this growth was 
the result of his work. The College sought to show in many ways 
its appreciation of his devotion. In 1912 the trustees unanimously 
elected him president of the College, but he felt constrained to 
decline. In 1921 the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
him. But the solid and enduring recognition of his years of gen- 
erous service is the gratitude, respect and affection of countless — 
friends of the College. President Parsons wrote appreciatively of 
Mr. Mills’ character and services at the time of his death: 


Through all the years Mr. Mills had been in the closest connection 
with the student life. He was not only interested in the financial 
and the scholastic affairs but he never missed a football, baseball or 
basketball game if he could get to the field or gymnasium. 

He had large sympathy with the young people struggling for an 
education. His loans to students were numerous and he has placed 
many in business positions and he has backed many in business en- 
terprises. 

He has stood by the College with supreme loyalty. If it had not 
been for his belief in it and his exertions in its behalf it would prob- 
ably not be here today. He gave to it in its prosperous years but he 
also gave to it when his income was limited. He often in those early 
days subscribed when he did not know where the money was com- 
ing from to meet his subscription. 

The brick and mortar evidences of his financial aid to the College 
we see every day, the Betsey Mills Club, the Dorothy Webster Hall, 
the Field House, to which he gave substantial financial aid. He gave 
generously to all the drives in the past for buildings and endowment 
and a large share of the more than $2,225,000 which the College 
now has came from him. And he was the inspiration of most of 
those who have given the rest. 

The death of Mr. Mills brings to a close an era in the life of the 
College. His courage and his loyalty and his self-sacrifice and his 
generosity have placed it where it is. It remains for others now to 
carry on its work till his dreams of the College are fully realized. 


Upon the death of Mr. Mills, Thomas J. Summers, of the class 
of 1901, a trustee since 1908, was chosen as his successor in the office 
of secretary and treasurer. Besides Mr. Summers, the members of 
the board in 1934 were: John Mills, Charles W. Otto, Edwy R. 
Brown, John H. McCoy, Charles A. Ward, Allen T. Williamson, 
Benjamin B. Putnam, Howard W. Dickinson, William H. Wolfe, 
Rufus C. Dawes, Charles G. Dawes, George White, Fred L. Brown- 
lee and William W. Boyd. 
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HE PERIOD from 1910 to 1935 opened with the completion of 
the 75th anniversary endowment campaign. At a special meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the trustees on the evening of 
June 1, 1911, the treasurer reported a considerable shortage in the 
amount necessary to secure the conditional gift of the General 
Education Board. But according to the minutes of the trustees: 
Pledges were received by telegram, by telephone, by mail and 
otherwise, so that by nine-thirty o’clock the announcement was made 
that the pledges aggregated $284,275 which with the $60,000 of the 
General Educational Board made a total of $344,275, the largest 
amount ever contributed to the College at any one time. The com- 
mittee adjourned, therefore, as the College bell announced the result. 

Aside from the gift of the General Education Board the pledges 
were entirely from alumni, trustees, and local friends of the Col- 
lege. The treasurer, William W. Mills, gave generously as always 
of time and money, and without him the campaign could not have 
succeeded. The largest single contribution from the alumni was the 
gift of $50,000 from Rufus C. Dawes of the class of 1886. 

With the addition cf the new fund the productive endowment 
of the College became $585,000 and the total endowment $925,000. 
In 1912 the treasurer was able to report an income of $36,400 and 
an expenditure of $34,145. 

No effort was made to add to the endowment for a number of 
years, but the income gradually increased through the larger amount 
secured from tuition. At a banquet of alumni held in Columbus 
in November, 1919, a campaign was launched for an endowment 
fund of half a million dollars, to be known as “The Eighty-Fifth 
Anniversary Fund,” to be completed by Commencement of 1921. 
William W. Mills was elected chairman of the campaign committee 
with the following men in charge of the districts indicated: William 
W. Mills, Marietta district and at large; Rufus C. Dawes, Chicago 
district; Edwin F. Rorebeck, Eastern district; Charles A. Ward and 
Walter Windsor, Western, Southwestern and Marietta districts; 
President E. S. Parsons at large; Thomas J. Jones, Central district. 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Windsor were selected to act as vice-chairmen 
of the committee. Harold Coil was put in active charge. He served 
for a year, and was then succeeded by James Warburton, later finan- 
cial secretary of the College. The General Education Board again 
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came to Marietta’s assistance, offering to give $150,000 on condition 
that the College raise $350,000, making a total of $500,000, the entire 
amount to be invested, the income from $300,000 to be used to 
increase the salaries of the faculty and to provide additional teach- 
ers, and the income from $200,000 to be used for general purposes. 
The Carnegie Corporation also generously agreed to add to Mr. 
Carnegie’s previous gifts the sum of $75,000. 

At the Commencement of 1921 it was announced that this cam- 
paign had reached a successful conclusion. The report of the treas- 
urer showed that a total subscription of $555,586.92 had been secured. 
Fourteen thousand dollars of this sum had been used to meet the 
deficit of the current year, according to previous agreement, leaving 
$541,537.31 to be added to the endowment funds. This made the 
total productive endowment of the College $1,132,720. Aside from 
the generous gifts of the General Education Board and the Carnegie 
Foundation this new endowment was contributed by the trustees, 
the alumni and the citizens of Marietta; the trustees giving $189,750, 
the citizens of Marietta, $72,596, and the alumni outside of Marietta 
$68,240. Commenting on the success of this drive Mr. Mills asserted 
that it brought to the College the largest amount ever contributed 
at one time, exceeding the seventy-fifth anniversary endowment by 
more than $200,000. The co-operation of the citizens of Marietta 
and of the students and faculty of the College was peculiarly grati- 
fying. The College students subscribed $3125. 

It was highly appropriate that at this Commencement the trus- 
tees, without consulting Mr. Mills, voted to confer on him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, which was done at the graduating exer- 
cises amid the approving applause of the audience. The trustees also 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the Board of Trustees extend to our associate, 
Mr. W. W. Mills, an expression of gratitude and admiration for the 
successful efforts exerted by him in securing subscriptions to the 
Eighty-fifth Anniversary Endowment Fund. Himself the largest 


contributor, he has directed the entire work and has persevered when | 
many of us were discouraged. 


In 1923 the treasurer reported the productive endowment of 


the College to be $1,120,812, the income from all sources $94,596, — 


and the excess of income over expenses $4846. He estimated the 
value of the fixed property of the College at $500,000, which would 
make the total assets $1,620,812. 
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In spite of this gratifying increase in the value of the college 
property the treasurer added: 

The endowment now provides only for present necessities. No 
provision is made for new equipment or expansion in any direction. 
No increase in either salaries or faculty can be considered. The 
budget submitted today must be rigidly adhered to and the strictest 
economy in all departments must be exercised. Some day in the not 
distant future, let us hope, perhaps by the date of the centennial of 
the institution, twelve years hence, at least $1,000,000 shall have been 
added to the endowment. Provision should be made for the erection 
of at least four buildings, a chapel, a gymnasium, a science hall and 
a suitable structure for the accommodation and use of the young 
women. 

In 1928 plans were made for a campaign to raise a hundredth 
anniversary fund of $2,000,000. Of this amount $1,235,000 was to 
be added to the endowment and $765,000 was to be used for new 
buildings. The financial depression which three years later swept 
over the nation and the world made it impossible to realize this 
plan, but a number of gifts and bequests were received which 
increased both the endowment and the value of the college property. 
In 1924 the first Dorothy Webster House was purchased, equipped 
and presented to the College by John Mills and William W. Mills 
in memory of their mother, Dorothy Webster, who had been a 
teacher in the Young Ladies’ Female Seminary. It was situated on 
Fifth Street opposite Erwin Hall. Later it was converted into the 
Administration Building, for which it is admirably adapted by 
location and internal arrangement. The president, the dean, the 
dean of women, the registrar, and the financial secretary are thus 
placed at the center of the College activities, and students who either 
wish to see the officers of the administration, or are compelled to 
visit them, can easily find them. 

In 1927 William W. Mills completed the building of the Betsey 
Mills Club, in memory of Mrs. Mills, who was the founder and 
first president of this organization, designed as a club center for 
the young women of the city. A board of trustees was created for 
its management, and it has proved in countless ways a boon to the 
city and College. In connection with the club Mr. Mills built a 
gymnasium modern in every detail, with a swimming pool, twenty 
by sixty feet, and a well-equipped stage. The club is situated on 
Putnam Street opposite the College. Donald Purple Hart, of the 
class of 1888, was the architect, and he succeeded in incorporating 
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into the building two residences of historic interest, the home of 
Beman Gates, long a trustee of the College, and that of Professor 
Rosseter. The women students of the College are all members of 
the club and have full use of its privileges. The physical director 
is a member of the faculty, her salary being paid in part by the 
College. The physical education of the women students centers in 
the gymnasium with its fine swimming pool. The dining room is 
also a great convenience to students and faculty. The annual alumni 
dinner is held in the gymnasium as well as a number of the College 
events, such as the Glee Club and orchestra concerts, and dances. 

The dedication of the club occurred on the evening of Com- 
mencement day; the speakers were Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes, and Rufus C. Dawes, nephews of Mrs. Mills. Francis Mac- 


Millan, the well-known Marietta violinist, came from New York 
for the occasion, and his accompaniments were played by Miss Ruth © 


Russell, of the class of 1924. The addresses were rich in reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Mills, of her high character and charm and of her 
deep interest in the young people of the city and College. 

In 1929 a new Field House was built, taking the place and occu- 
pying the site of the old Goshorn Gymnasium which had served 
its purpose since 1902. A gift of $25,000 by B. Bancroft Johnson, of 
the class of 1887, better known as “Ban” Johnson, was the initial 
sum that enabled the College to embark on this enterprise, and the 
Field House was named in his honor. A campaign to raise the rest 
of the necessary funds was inaugurated, and although this was only © 
partially successful, it was decided to begin building. The total cost. 
was $256,000, and a deficit of about $110,000 added to the burden 
created by the financial depression. The Field House is one of the 
finest physical education buildings to be found in any college. It 
has two sections. The first, forty by one hundred and sixty feet, 
contains offices, team and locker rooms, and an auxiliary gymna- 
sium, thirty-five by sixty feet, fully equipped for class and correc- 
tive work. The Field House proper is one hundred twenty-three by — 
two hundred feet. It has a dirt floor, a cinder track twelve laps to 
the mile, jumping pits, and a removable basket ball floor. The entire 
space may be cleared for baseball or football practice. Handball 
courts and a wrestling and boxing room are also provided. 

In 1930 John Mills and William W. Mills presented to the Col- 
lege a new Dorothy Webster Hall. This building, which was the 
former home of General A. J. Warner, was remodeled, enlarged, 
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and equipped in an adequate way. The grounds embrace an entire 
city block. The building is now a three-story structure of stucco 
on brick and frame. It contains thirty-two rooms and _ provides 
accommodations for forty-three young women, a house mother, 
and one member of the faculty. Four of the bedrooms have sleep-_ 
ing porches. Features of the building are beautifully furnished liv- 
ing rooms, sun porches, a dining room seating sixty persons, a two- 
bed infirmary with a health porch connecting, a recreation room, 
a basement with laundry facilities, and a white tiled kitchen with 
every modern convenience. In an adjoining building is a large 
room for the use of the women’s organizations of the College. The 
five acres of park surrounding the building, with tennis courts and 
recreation grounds, constitute a most attractive additional campus. 
The donors provided a special endowment fund of $75,000 so that 
this generous gift as a whole constitutes an addition to the College 
property of about $225,000. 

The boat house in Muskingum Park, carried away by the flood 
of 1913, had not been replaced, but in 1930, through the initiative 
of a public-spirited citizen, Edward Hawes, Marietta Kiwanis Club 
generously gave to the College and to the city a boat house located 
on the west side of the Muskingum River. In addition the Kiwanis 
Club presented to the College four eight-oared shells, a training 
barge, and a motor launch. As a result of this gift rowing was 
revived after the lapse of many years. The boat house is made of 
grindstones from the local quarries and is unique in appearance. 

In 1930 Jens Frederic Larson, architect of Dartmouth and Wa- 
bash Colleges, was appointed to act also as architect of Marietta, 
and under his direction plans for the physical expansion of the 
College were drawn. These plans call for the purchase of more 
land adjoining the College and for the construction of a chapel, 
a science group, a new astronomical observatory, buildings for music 
and art, a men’s union with fraternity houses adjoining, and an 
out-of-door theater. If the plans can be carried out Marietta will 
have a unified campus with a harmonious group of buildings which 
will serve adequately fave hundred students. 

Other gifts have been received in recent years. In 1924 Mrs. 
Harold B. Nye donated eight lots on the summit of College Hill. 
Mrs. Nye’s gift was in memory of her father, William F. Curtis, 
and of her husband, a member of the class of 1879. Thomas H. 
Cisler, of the class of 1889, added two adjoining lots in memory of 
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the founders of the College. This land furnishes an excellent loca- 
tion for a proposed new observatory. 

In 1923 the Marietta fund was begun by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. It has amounted to various sums in different years, but in the 
ten years from 1923 to 1933 the total subscriptions were almost 
$65,000. 

In 1925 the College received from Mrs. Katharine Andrews 
Mather of Detroit a legacy which added $97,500 to the endowment 
funds. The money was given “to found and maintain a chair for 
the teaching of natural science” in Marietta College in memory of 
her father. Mrs. Mather was the daughter of Professor Ebenezer 
B. Andrews, head of the department of geology, mineralogy, and 
chemistry at Marietta from 1851 to 1870. In accepting this gift 
President Parsons said: “It is not too much to say that as Rufus 
Putnam was the father of Ohio, so Professor Andrews was in a 
real sense the father of geological research in Ohio.” 

In 1929 John Mills made a special gift of $13,000 to help enlarge 
the heating plant. 

In 1930 Dr. Charles A. Gallagher, an eye specialist in Marietta, 
left the College his estate for “the purchase of instruments, appara- 
tus and books relating to the subjects taught and the work done 
in the departments of Biology, Chemistry and Physics.” The por- 
tion of the estate now in the hands of the College amounts to 
$27,748 and eventually it will approximate $50,000. , 

In 1931 B. Bancroft Johnson made a generous bequest to the 
college subject to several annuities. In the same year William W. 
Mills willed the College Millgate, his beautiful home on the Mus- 
kingum, and the residue of his estate, after the payment of certain 
bequests. The financial depression has made it impossible to deter- 
mine how much the College will receive from these bequests. The 
Betsey Mills Club building which Mr. Mills gave to the Club in 
memory of his wife, its founder and first president, is to become 
the property of the College in case the Club ever feels it can no 
longer carry on the type of work for which it was organized. 

Under the terms of the will of Frank H. Babb of San Jose, 
California, of the class of 1871, Marietta College was given a bequest 
of $20,000 for its endowment fund. In the same year, 1931, the Rev. 
and Mrs. John Champness Wightman of Florence, Massachusetts, 
gave $500 to the College as a student loan fund in memory of their 
son, John Caleb Wightman, who had been accidentally killed in 
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an intramural football game. This fund has been subsequently 
increased to $750. 

In 1932 James C. McCoy gave $8000 in memory of his father, 
Asa Shinn McCoy, of the class of 1849, to establish a fellowship 
fund. 

The resources of the College for the assistance of students have 
been enlarged. Paul Gage, of the class of 1898, gave $10,000 for 
this purpose in memory of his father, the Rev. Henry B. Gage, of 
the class of 1869, and Mrs. Sarah Norton gave $1000 in memory of 
her husband, Horace Norton, of the class of 1847, for the same 
purpose. Marietta is also one of the colleges benefited by the Har- 
mon Loan Fund of New York and the Barrett Foundation of De- 
troit, which lend money to students on liberal terms. In 1924 the 
trustees of the Western Education Society, which had assisted stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry since 1843, decided to liquidate the 
organization and divide what remained of the assets of $10,000 
among the three institutions for which it was originally intended, 
Marietta, Wabash and Lane Seminary. The share of Marietta was 
approximately $1300. 

In 1930 the physical assets of the College were estimated at 
$960,000, and the productive endowment at $1,288,000, making the 
total $2,248,000. The income at that time was $154,000. The finan- 
cial depression caused a rapid decline. In 1932 the income was 
$104,000 and in 1933 it was $85,000, with a deficit each year in spite 
of a drastic reduction in salaries and a determined effort to balance 
the budget. 

Besides these contributions in money many other gifts, of which 
there is space to mention only a few, have been made to the Col- 
lege in recent years. In memory of his wife, a direct descendant of 
General Rufus Putnam, Wyllis E. Hall, of New York, has presented 
a clock given by General Putnam to his daughter, Catherine, on 
her wedding day, and other family relics of interest. William 
Welles Bosworth, who attended the Academy and who was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by the College because of his dis- 
tinguished record as an architect, has shown his friendship by 
designing and presenting new steps for Erwin Hall, which are in 
harmony with its dignity and beauty. In addition to gifts the Col- 
lege has received some valuable loans, notably a wall clock from 
Miss Harriet Waters which hung in the home of her brother, the 
Rev. Wilson Waters, D.D., of the class of 1876, and the Chinese 
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collection assembled by the Rev. Charles A. Stanley, of the class of 
1901, of the Cheeloo School of Theology, Tsinan, Shantung, China. 


The latter is made up of more than nine hundred coins and a rep- 


resentative assortment of ceramics, bronzes, brasses and pewters, 


which Mr. Stanley gathered in China over a period of twenty-five - 


years while engaged in missionary work. 

During the last quarter of a century the Marietta College Mu- 
seum has greatly increased in value. It contains collections in geol- 
ogy, ethnology, and zoology illustrating many of the more common 
forms of life from the lowest to the highest types. The ethnological 
section displays, in addition to the missionary collection of the old 
Society of Inquiry, historical material of the Ohio Company, and 
of General Rufus Putnam, and the Fearing collection of Civil War 


relics. Noteworthy among the exhibits are the New Concord mete- — 


orite, parts of the old Hildreth cabinet, specimens of the large fossil 
trees from the Shade river region, vertebrate fossils from the famous 
fossil locality at Agate Springs, Nebraska, and the Rutot collection 
of paleolithic implements from France. All these collections are 
constantly being enlarged and arranged for educational purposes 
and are used in connection with the instruction in geology and 
biology. In 1928 the Museum received fine corals from John S. 
Donaghho, of the class of 1889, professor of mathematics in the 
University of Hawaii. The collection consists of sixty-seven excel- 


lently cleaned specimens representing nine genera and twelve species 


of the native Hawaiian forms. One unusually fine large specimen 
of Pocillopora ligulata, Dana, was among the group. Forty-four of 
the larger specimens have been placed on exhibit in the Museum 
of Natural History as the Donaghho collection. 


VI. Tue Facutty 


A Biss FACULTY in 1910 consisted of ten professors, two assistant 
professors and one instructor, in addition to the president and 
dean, each of whom taught several classes. In 1934 there were 


fifteen professors, three assistant professors, one lecturer and thir-— 
teen instructors, in addition to the president, two deans, the libra-— 


rian and registrar. In 1916 Professors Phillips and Chamberlin 
were retired on the Carnegie pension fund. At the alumni dinner 
at Commencement that year William W. Mills, on behalf of the 
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alumni, presented a purse to each of these professors, “as a token 
of the personal esteem of their many pupils during the long period 
of their connection with the College.” Mr. Mills said: 

Only five men since the College was founded have been connected 
with its faculty upwards of thirty years, Dr. I. W. Andrews, as tutor, 
professor and president, gave fifty years of a busy life to the College. 
Next to him in length of service is Professor Chamberlin, with 
thirty-five, Professor Biscoe with thirty-three and Professor Phillips 
with thirty-two. Today Professor Chamberlin and Professor Phillips 
take their places with Andrews, Kendrick, Biscoe, names inseparably 
associated with the upbuilding of Marietta College. 

Mr. Mills went on to express the gratitude felt by all friends 
of the College to these two men for their ability, industry, and 
devotion, and added the hope that “the otium cum dignitate” into 
which they were entering might prove no idle dream. As a matter 
of fact both these men continued to be of service. Professor Phil- 
lips at times lectured on Greek art, and occasionally taught during 
the absence or illness of an instructor. Professor Chamberlin gave 
his course in fiction for several years. Both of them maintained 
their interest in the College and many returning alumni counted 
a visit with them one of the pleasures of their coming back. In 
1932 the College conferred on Professor Phillips the degree of 
L.H.D. In 1932 Professor Chamberlin died at the age of eighty-five, 
bringing to a close a life rich in service to Marietta College. In 
1930 Professor Coar retired after teaching mathematics at the College 
twenty-four years. 

In ro10 the salary of a professor was $1300 to $1500. By 19109, 
when President Parsons began his administration, the salary had 
been increased to $2000. He urged a further increase in accord- 
ance with the rising cost of living, with the result that in 1922 the 
salary was made $2700, in 1925, $3000, and in 1926, $3150. The 
financial depression made it impossible to keep the salary at this 
level and in 1932 the faculty voluntarily accepted a cut of ten per 
cent, and later twenty per cent. In June, 1933, a cut of fifty per cent 
was made at their suggestion in order to balance the budget. It 
was some comfort to the faculty in its sacrifice to learn from an 
editorial in the Olio that by this act “they have come a lot nearer 
to a common feeling with the students. Now everyone on the cam- 
pus can admit quite freely that he is broke.” The faculty and stu- 
dents also co-operated with the administration in this time of stress 
by organizing a campaign for new students in the spring and sum- 
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mer of 1933, and together visited many nearby towns, sometimes 
with the Glee Club or Players Club to assist, and spoke in high 
schools, at service club lunches and church services. A most grati- 
fying circumstance was the hearty co-operation of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the various clubs of Marietta. . 

The organization of the faculty has become increasingly simpli- 
fied, so that much time is saved and greater efficiency secured. Full 
legislative power has been given to the administrative council, with 
the provision that “no forward step in the conduct of the institution 
shall be made without a previous presentation to the faculty and 
full discussion.” This change has made frequent faculty meetings 
unnecessary. The administrative council consists of the president, 
the dean, and the dean of women ex-ofhicio, with four members of 
the faculty, two elected each September for a term of two years. 
At the close of a term of service a member of the council is not 
eligible for re-election until one year is past. The instruction and 
curriculum committee is the other main committee of the faculty. 
To this group are referred all matters dealing with changes in the 
curriculum. 

An arrangement for sabbatical leaves of absence has been in- 
augurated, with full salary for a half year or one half salary for a 
full year. Several members of the faculty have taken advantage of 
this offer for study and travel in Europe. Professor Krause studied 


at the University of Berlin; Professor Whipple at the Sorbonne; | 


Professor Gerrish traveled and studied in Italy and England; and 
Professor Chapin in Spain, Italy, and France; Professor Watson 
utilized his sabbatical leave for research and experimental work in 
the field of psychology; and President Parsons, Professor Manley 
and Professor Beach were permitted to use the sabbatical year for 
rest and physical recuperation. 

In 1925 the trustees voted that full professors should be appointed 
for indefinite terms, assistant professors for three years and instruc- 
tors for one year; that no member of the faculty above the rank of 


instructor who had a minimum three years of service should be dis- 


missed or demoted without one year’s notice, nor others without at 
least three months’ notice, “provided, nevertheless, that any teacher 
may be dismissed or suspended at any time for good cause.” 
Several steps have been taken in recent years to bring the faculty 
and trustees into closer working relations. The faculty has been 
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asked to co-operate with the trustees in the granting of honorary 
degrees, in making the budget, and in selecting presidents. 

For a number of years a Faculty Club has been maintained, with 
an autocrat at its head who passes on his authority and prerogatives 
at the end of his year of office to a successor of his own choice. The 
programs include picnics, dinners, concerts, lectures and various 
other forms of entertainment. The faculty wives are also members 


of this club. 


VII. THe CurricuLuM 


HE FACULTY has made a continued study of the curriculum and 
Pike requirements for graduation during the past twenty-five 
years, and many changes have been introduced, usually for the pur- 
pose of giving greater flexibility. In 1927 a group system was 
adopted, in accordance with which the College course was divided 
into two periods of two years each, the first period being given over 
to basal studies, whether required or elective, within a somewhat 
narrow range; and the second period to work in the field of the 
student’s special interest, and under the supervision of his major 
professor. At the same time the language requirement was changed 
so that a student could meet it Sines upon entering or later by pass- 
ing a test showing proficiency either in a modern or a classical 
language. The scholastic requirement for graduation was stiffened 
to one hundred and twenty honor points in addition to an equal 
number of credit hours. In 1933 the requisites for graduation became 
still more flexible and an attempt was made to stimulate the student 
to assume more responsibility for his own education “by leading 
him to work out a well-developed program having both depth and 
spread.” There was also an effort to help him integrate his educa- 
tion by the establishment of a course for juniors and seniors which 
“attacks the problem of integration by discussing a few of the basic 
problems, which under slightly different appearances, confront 
thoughtful workers in all departments.” It was felt that such a 
course would assist the student to overcome the difficulties created 
by the excessive specialization of contemporary education. In further 
carrying out these ideas the curriculum was divided into three parts, 
the first consisting of English, foreign languages, art and music; 
the second of history, political science, economics, philosophy, re- 
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ligion and education; and the third of the natural sciences and 


mathematics. There were certain moderate and flexible require- 
ments in each division, with the student majoring in one of these 
divisions instead of in a particular department. 

In recent years departments of music, religion and education 


have been established. That of religion was organized by Professor 


David E. Adams, pastor of the First Congregational Church, who 
conducted for several years courses in comparative religion and in 
the modern approach to the Bible. Professor Adams has since be- 
come a member of the faculty of Mt. Holyoke College. 


A department of music and art had been taken over from the 


Marietta College for Women in 1898, but it was discontinued in 
1912. In 1926 music was again established with Professor Gerald L. 
Hamilton in charge. He has conducted courses in many of the sub- 
jects ordinarily given in a school of music and has also built up a 


glee club and chorus, an orchestra and a band, and has greatly | 


stimulated general interest in music. 
The department of education was made necessary by the re- 


uirements for the state teachers’ certificate and was developed, — 
q 1y 


first by Professor A. Clinton Watson of the department of philos- 
ophy and later by Professor Raymond G. Guthrie, with the assist- 
ance of William B. Blackburn and others. 


Professor Watson has put psychology on an experimental basis, 


thus adding another laboratory to the campus scientific equipment. 
The psychological laboratory is housed in the former Judge Knowles 
residence on Fifth Street, occupied also for several years by the 


Delta Upsilon Fraternity. A considerable part of the apparatus was 


invented and made by Professor Watson, who organized and has 
carried on the Marietta Apparatus Company. His workshop has 
supplied psychological apparatus for more than two hundred col- 
leges and universities. 


In 1933 the faculty and administration sent out a series of letters — 


to the alumni with the purpose of showing how the institution was 
adapting itself to the trying times through which the nation was 
then passing and how the different departments conceived their task. 
The study of history is carried on at Marietta, it was shown, in the 
modern method and spirit, recognizing the new conception of his- 
tory determined by the “geological and biological discoveries of the 
nineteenth century and by economic and sociological studies,” and 
at the same time as a practical preparation for the individual as a 
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member of a community. In economics and sociology the method of 
individual investigation and group discussion rather than formal 
lectures is followed, and again the practical purpose is emphasized 
to “give the student knowledge of the basic facts of our complex 
economic and social life,’ and to teach him to “analyze rationally 
the root causes of the numerous mal-adjustments and to prescribe 
without bias workable solutions.” Even philosophy, it was claimed, 
has become practical by the development of “an efficient, sane and 
empirical type of work in psychology.” Recently this department 
has received honorable mention at a meeting of the Ohio College 
Association “for its standing in the matter of psychological equip- 
ment and for the fact that its special interest in the psychology of 
color has resulted in its being represented for the past two or three 
years on the research staff of the most advanced technical journal 
of the paint and color industry.” The department of the classics is 
content to help the student “secure a comprehensive appreciation of 
the beauties and values of past civilization in order that life in the 
present may be richer and fuller.” The department of modern 
languages adds to these cultural aims the desire “to contribute to a 
better feeling between nations by giving students an appreciation of 
mental and social attitudes differing from our own,” as well as to 
put in their hands a useful tool for the general purpose of scholar- 
ship and advanced study. The English faculty emphasizes great 
expansion in the courses in literature and the increased opportunities 
offered for specialization. The teachers of the sciences not only 
point to their value in “practical applications undreamed of fifty 
years ago,” but to their helpfulness in enabling the student “to ap- 
preciate and share the enthusiasm of the centuries-old struggle of 
men who seek knowledge, and watch the unfolding of the story of 
contemporary science as a super-story of mystery and romance.” 
The department of education gives as its aim “to acquaint students 
with the contributions which psychology has made to our knowl- 
~ edge of human learning, with the best ideas of current educational 
practice, and to help them develop a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion.” In the physical education department the emphasis is placed 
on “the building of men and women for the responsibilities of life,” 
while the music department seeks to add a rich source of pleasure 
to the student in his after life, as well as to offer him a possible 
opening into a profession. 

In 1912 the Academy was discontinued. As the successor of 
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Muskingum Academy, the first classical school in the Northwest 
Territory, established in 1797, it had had a long and distinguished 
career. Its enrollment during its last year was 121, and it had an 
excellent faculty, but the improvement of the public high schools 
made it no longer needed as a preparatory school for the College, 
and its financial support was a heavy burden. Professor E. E. Wolfe 
had been principal for eleven years and under his supervision the 
Academy “had grown in numbers, quality of work and equipment.” 
He was also an excellent teacher of science and mathematics. Mrs. 
Wolfe and Mrs. Edward E. Phillips were successful instructors for a 
number of years, and several others for more or less temporary 
periods made up the Academy faculty. When the Academy closed 
plans were made to care for the students wishing to enter college 
from regions where there were no high schools, but this proved 
unnecessary. The frame portion of the old building had been moved 
across Fourth Street and used as a dwelling house, and the original 
brick part, in earlier days a residence for faculty families, torn down. 
Thus closed another chapter in the history of Marietta College. 


VIII. THe CoLtece YEAR 


A By COMMENCEMENT program has been largely governed by col- 
lege tradition, but there have been some changes. The celebra- 


tion has become a week-end affair with Monday as Commencement ~ 


Day. No longer does every member of the graduating class demon- 
strate on the platform the value of his four years of study, but the 
class is represented by four of its members. The larger number to 
receive diplomas and the increasing list of prize winners to be 
announced and applauded by their friends have made this change 
necessary. There is no longer a salutatory in Latin, inasmuch as to 
most of the students Latin is even more of a dead language than in 
earlier years. Trustees, faculty and seniors wear academic gowns, 
which makes up somewhat for the absence of Latin. A June break- 
fast in charge of the Y. W. C. A., served on the campus back of the 
Library and Science Hall, has come to be a feature greatly enjoyed 
by the returning alumni. The poet of 1921, J. Dudley Chamberlain, 
of the class of 1913, expressed in a charming sonnet the lure of 
Commencement to the graduates of the College: 
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Of old, when round the vine-clad cottage door 

The fishers gathered from their wine dark sea, 

And well-shaped sun-browned lads knelt at his knee, 
An old blind singer sang his songs of yore. 

He sang of one Great One, who tired and sore 

And spent with strife, would for a moment flee 
Again to his old mother, Earth, and she 

Would strengthen him and send him forth once more. 
*Tis but a song the older poet sings— 

And yet, O Alma Mater, this is true: 

Each year when clear and dear your summons rings 
We watch your stalwart sons return to you— 

Turn from their daily strife with men and things 
And in your strong old arms their strength renew. 

The college year has been enriched by the establishment of sev- 
eral regular features. Following the example of other institutions, 
since 1920 a Freshman Week has been observed at the opening of 
the year. For three days the incoming freshmen are the only 
students on the campus; they are given an opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other, to organize, to meet the faculty and to 
receive advice about their work. The program includes a picnic, a 
reception at the home of the president, an examination in English, 
an intelligence test, a physical examination and several chapel 
meetings with addresses. 

A Homecoming Day in connection with the last football game 
of the season has become a yearly event. The program includes a 
father-and-son banquet, a mother-and-daughter banquet, a fraternity 
house decoration contest, and an all-college dance. 

At the suggestion of President Parsons, the celebration of 
Founders Day on February 14 was made an annual custom which is 
recognized as both valuable and enjoyable. At the first observance 
in 1921 the speaker was President Harry A. Garfield of Williams 
College. His selection was a happy recognition of the close bond 
between Marietta and Williams, as both President Andrews and 
President Perry were graduates of Williams College, three early 
members of the faculty were Williams men, and six trustees have 
received degrees from Williams. In addition to the address of Presi- 
dent Garfield a meeting of the alumni was held at the Congrega- 
tional Church at which Miss Willia Cotton and Miss Rowena Buell, 
both of the class of 1898, presented to the College portraits of their 
respective grandfathers, John Cotton, M. D., and Anselm Tupper 
Nye, members of the first board of trustees. The portraits were 
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formally accepted by Professor Beach. Dean Schoonover read part. 


of an address in Latin delivered by Dr. Cotton at the inauguration — 


of the second president. Tasker B. Bosworth, of the class of 1869, 
gave the Alumni Association a gavel made of wood taken from a 
stair railing in the first college building. In the evening the Players 
Club presented three one act plays, and the French Club a French 
play. 

On a later Founders Day the address was given by President 


Paul Moody of Middlebury College, the Alma Mater of Presidents © g 


Linsley and Smith. Among other speakers have been Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor of the New York Times; Dr. Michael I. 
Pupin, the distinguished scientist; and Sir Herbert Ames, for seven 
years financial director of the League of Nations. 


IX. Tue Liprary 


r. RopNey M. Stimson maintained his interest in the library 
M until his death in 1913 at the age of ninety-one. He had been 
librarian from 1881 to 1892, and librarian emeritus since that time. 
Until the last he remained a loyal supporter of his Alma Mater. 
The library to which Mr. Stimson gave so liberally has continued 
to grow in size and usefulness, although much hampered by lack of 
funds. It has received various gifts, and some of its valuable papers 
have been arranged and in a few cases edited. Professor Archer B. 


Hulbert, of the class of 1895, performed a useful service in 1916 by 


acting as editor for the Marietta Historical Commission, created 
by the trustees of the College. He arranged and edited a number 


of the Ohio Company papers, the Hildreth papers, and much un- | 


published correspondence of Rufus Putnam, Benjamin Tupper, 
Return Jonathan Meigs, General St. Clair and others. Three volumes 
have been published under the general title, “The Ohio Company 
Series.” The correspondence and diaries of Rufus Putnam have been 
edited by Miss Rowena Buell and published by the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America in the State of Ohio. 

In 1924 Mrs. Agnes Ward White, the wife of Albert B. White, of 
the class of 1878, gave to the library a number of valuable manu- 
- scripts and books from the estate of Catharine Ward, including the 
original minutes book, land records, copies of surveys, and the list of 


the original land-holders of the Ohio Company. In 1920 through ~ 
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COLLEGE BOOKPLATE 


Professor Manley two hundred volumes were received from the 
estate of George Francis Arnold of Boston, to form the Arnold 
Collection, to which was added a few years later a gift of one 
thousand volumes from Mr. C. B. Snell of Brooklyn. In 1926 the 
Ohio Farmers’ Insurance Company gave $1250 to establish the 
John W. Crooks Memorial Alcove. Mr. Crooks, of the class of 1897, 
was vice-president of this company at the time of his death. The 
collection is confined to books dealing with insurance and insurance 
accounting. In 1930 by the will of Asa Wilson Waters the College 
received $7000, the income of which was to be used either to pro- 
vide scholarships, or to purchase “books of literary merit whether 
of history, literature, religion, philosophy, science or fiction, of high 
standard for the Marietta College Library,” the books so purchased 
to be shelved by themselves and called “The Asa Wilson Waters, 
A. M., Collection.” In 1932 the College received a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of $10,000 to be used to buy books for the 
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library over a period of three years. The following year a gift of 
$500 came from an unknown donor to be used in buying books 
from the publishing list of the Yale University Press. — 

The library has an artistic and significant bookplate, presented 
by Harry P. Ward and Rufus C. Dawes on behalf of the class of 
1886. It is designed after the painting of the college seal by Theo- 
dore Butler, of the class of 1882, who makes his home in Giverney, 
France. In the forefront is the seal, and in the background Erwin 
Hall, with a symbolic representation of Wisdom crowning a youth 
with a laurel wreath. 

The number of volumes in the library in 1910 was 60,000. In 
1934 there were 102,000 books, besides 53,000 pamphlets. 

Several portraits have been hung on the walls of the Library in 
recent years. Dr. Frank Gunsaulus of Chicago presented two, one 
of Napoleon by David, the other an original sketch of Wellington 
attributed to Sir Thomas Lawrence. This gift was intended, in the 
words of Dr. Gunsaulus, as “a memorial to Rufus Fearing Dawes, 
a young man of rare powers and promise, the son of one of the best 
friends of the College, Charles G. Dawes, who met his death by 
drowning in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin.” 

Other newly acquired portraits are those of President Perry, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Perry; President Hinman, presented by the students; 
and William W. Mills, presented by Rufus C. Dawes. 


X. NeEw GENERATIONS 


AD HE NUMBER of students in 1910 was 137, of whom 53 were fresh- 
men and 24 seniors. Although the enrollment has shown no 


phenomenal growth during this period there has been a steady ~ 


increase. In 1913-14 there were 162 students. In 1915-16 the fresh- 
man class numbered 100, the largest in the history of the College 
up to that time. In 1916-17 the enrollment was 269. After the close 
of the World War there was a rapid increase as in other colleges 
and universities. In 1922-23 there were 323 students, with a freshman 
class of 110. In 1928-29 there were 395 students, with a senior class 
of 79. In 1929-30 the number had risen to 406, of whom 143 were 
freshmen. In 1930 the financial depression began to affect college 
enrollments everywhere, but Marietta maintained its numbers un- 
usually well. In 1932-33 the number of students was 364, with 84 
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seniors and 111 freshmen, besides a graduate group of 17, which 
brought the total to 382. In 1933-34 the number was 374, with a 
graduate group of 27, making a total of 401. The freshman class 
numbered 124. The number of graduate students is explained by 
the fact that during the depression many of the recent alumni were 
unable to secure positions and the administration extended to them 
the privileges of college classes without tuition. 

There has been in recent years a marked increase in the propor- 
tion of students from outside of Marietta, and especially in the 
number from the East. This latter change is due partly to the wide 
acquaintance of President Parsons, and partly to the rising cost of 
education in eastern colleges. For many years the tuition at Marietta 
had been $50 per year, with $30 additional for incidentals. In 1925 
it was increased to $100 with $50 for incidentals, and in 1926 to 
$150 with no laboratory fees. Finally in 1929 the tuition was raised 
to $200, to include all but a few minor fees. 

The minimum expense for the year, exclusive of travel and 
clothing, is now estimated at $500. Thus even with a long journey 
the cost of a college education at Marietta is much lower than 
in eastern colleges. In 1919-20 sixty-five per cent of the students at 
Marietta were from its home town. In 1925 approximately one-third 
of the freshmen were from Marietta, one-third from Ohio outside 
of Marietta, and one-third from outside of Ohio. In 1933-34 about 
thirteen per cent of the student body were from Pennsylvania, New 
York and New England. 

A summary of the student body in 1929 revealed the continuing 
non-sectarian character of Marietta. Out of 406 students 47 were 
Methodists, 29 Presbyterians, 26 Congregationalists, 10 Baptists, 9 
Episcopalians, 8 Lutherans, and the rest divided among the Uni- 
tarian, Christian Science, Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths with 
ro stating no preference. 

In 1924 two of the students in sociology sent out a questionnaire 
to the student body inquiring as to their tastes, studies, and opinions. 
One hundred and eighty of these were filled out and returned. The 
following summary of the answers was given: 


To sum up, the average Marietta College student attends a 
little over one dance a month (if he does not happen to be a non- 
dancer he attends oftener than that), attends less than one other 
social affair a month (unless he is a girl), attends church about 
once every Sunday, and the picture show a little less than once a 
week. 
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He expects to take up teaching or business or perhaps one of 
the professions. He came to college either to get a general educa- 
tion or to prepare for his vocation, with an altruistic motive and an 
idea of social development on the side. He feels that he is accom- 
plishing his purpose fairly well. 

He reads two or three books during the school year, probably 
selected from the classics, possibly science or modern fiction. He 
keeps fairly in touch with the popular magazines and occasionally 
investigates the less familiar periodicals. He approves of having 
English required and is favorable to required language, physical edu- 
cation and mathematics. If he had his choice he would take English, a 
economics, or sociology, psychology or philosophy, language and his- 
tory, and might dabble in physics, or chemistry, natural science, 
physical education or mathematics. 

He has a hobby, very likely music or tennis or swimming. He ah: 
would take just about a normal night’s sleep, would study eight f 
hours a day, would spend something less than four hours in recrea- 
tion and about three and one-half hours at work. Last but not least, 
he thinks he attends a fairly Christian college. 


Some of the answers are especially interesting. For example, 
the professions the students planned to enter are listed as follows: 
teaching 55, business 46, law 25, science 17, medicine 15, engineer- 


ing 9, social work 8, music 7, ministry 5, journalism 5, writing 5. 
The books and magazines read, in addition to assigned reading, 
were reported: i 

The list consisted of much classical fiction, essays, poetry, and a 


plays, considerable science, a sprinkling of ultra modern novels and 
a somewhat larger number of novels popular a few years ago. Ninety- 
four periodicals were listed as read regularly and ninety-seven as 
read occasionally. The American, The Saturday Evening Post, The . 
Survey, and the Cosmopolitan rank among the first on both lists. 
Forty-seven per cent read no books other than those assigned by the ay 
professors, and eighteen students read none other than assigned © 
magazines. | ' 
Various suggestive replies were given in answer to the question 
as to the students’ hobbies. Some of these were character study, 
driving a car, men, women, writing poetry, keeping a diary, dating, 
nature, petting parties, philosophical speculation, psychic research, 
humor, poker, solitaire, resting, conversation, debating and trying to 
keep from being cranky. One student in answer to the question as 
to whether Marietta is a Christian college, answered: “It is supposed 
to be, but I have had three bars of soap, two razors, a towel and 
three books stolen.” 


One marked trend in student feeling and opinion in the years 
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since the World War is the revolt against authority and insistence 
upon student self-government. 

_ President Parsons in his annual report to the trustees in 1919-20 
wrote: 

The fact that the new students nearly equalled in number those 
who had previously attended the college made the preservation of 
Marietta tradition dificult. Moreover, in common with the colleges 
of the country, Marietta suffered during the year from the reaction 
following the discipline and the nervous strain of the war. 

This is probably only a partial explanation of the revolt against 
authority and the desire for self-government and self-expression, 
since these tendencies have proved to be enduring characteristics 
of the contemporary student mind. This attitude was expressed by 
an editorial written in the Olzo in 1929: 

The average freshman comes to college with ideas and ideals. 
By the time he is a senior, if he has “‘fitten in,” he has exchanged 
them for 108 honor points and 88 credit hours; credits are necessary 
for a diploma, ideas are not. 

A movement for student self-government was launched in 1920. 
A student council was organized with a faculty member and repre- 
sentatives from the different college groups. The theory on which 
the new plan was organized was a compromise between student 
self-government and administration government, and like all such 
arrangements, was not altogether satisfactory. The administration 
was not willing to surrender all authority and the students were not 
satisfied with anything less than complete control, although an 
editorial in the Olzo in 1930 makes this frank admission: 

For anyone to assert that any group of college men and women 
are able to handle the affairs of a student government without the 
aid and co-operation of the administration and faculty would mean 
the forfeiture of all consideration in an intelligent discussion of the 
problem. 

On the other hand the editorial went on to insist that the student 
council never knows what to expect from the administration. How- 
ever, after much friction and many changes an arrangement evolved 
that has proved as satisfactory as such compromises are likely to be. 
A typical example of the work of the student council is contained 
in a report of a meeting at which $25 was appropriated to assist the 
debaters in their activities, $16 to buy a new lock for the door of the 
library to replace one removed by students, $25 and $9 to make up 
deficits in the Gridiron Ball and Junior Prom; a subscription was 
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voted for the Cleveland Plain Dealer for the library; and finally 
refractory conduct on the part of a group of freshmen was discussed. 

In 1925 the agitation against compulsory chapel attendance 
which had been carried on for many years, in fact more or less since 
the organization of the College, reached its most uncompromising 
expression in an edition of the Olio entitled “Preachers’ Number.” 
Several students contributed to a symposium under the caption 
“What I Think of Chapel.” Most of the opinions expressed were 
violently or satirically critical. The writers insisted that the chapel 
exercise was a bore, or a farce, or a sacrilege, or a keeping up of a 
tradition that had outlived its usefulness, or merely a good oppor- 
tunity to take a nap. A few of the contributors defended chapel 
on the ground that a change in the attitude of the students was all 
that was needed to create a helpful atmosphere, one apologist de- 
claring “the students in chapel can be classed in two divisions; those 
that are gentlemen and those that are not,’ which might be said 
perhaps with equal truth of any group of men. Many of the faculty 
felt as the students did about compulsory chapel, and a change 
was made in the requirement. Chapel meetings were divided into 
two classes; student assemblies twice a week, compulsory but with- 
out religious exercises, and voluntary devotional chapel, at first 
twice a week and later once. It is interesting to note that this 
agitation was rife in most colleges at the same time as at Marietta. 

The “Preachers’ Number” of the Olso with its radical ideas 
affords also ample evidence that although chapel might be com- 
pulsory there was entire freedom of expression of religious opinion. 
The victory for the cause of religious liberty was celebrated in the 
following obituary printed in the Olio: 


Compulsory Chapel, born February 14, 1835, died April 27, 1927, 
aged 92 years. 

Stricken with an incurable disease, student opinion, early in 1925, 
he grew steadily worse until the time of his death. He is survived 
by one son, Compulsory Student Assembly. 


The editor of the Oo summed up the achievements of the past 
year: 


Compulsory chapel, long odious to a majority of the students, 
drew its dying breath this spring, and voluntary religious chapel, 
with one compulsory student assembly each week, replaced it, thus 
substituting sincerity for a few for grudging compliance by many. 


An editorial in the Olio entitled “Our Religion” thus explained 
the student attitude: 
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Although the present generation of college students are not pre- 
dominantly church goers, they are interested in religion. They are 
not concerned with dogma, but they are vitally concerned with the 
ideas of scientists who in spite of their achievements in under- 
standing the mysteries of nature are still religious men. Many col- 
legiate ““bull-sessions” are devoted to the discussion of religion. 

A practical demonstration of the sort of religious enterprise 
which appeals to the students today was made when the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions met at Marietta and 
in response to the portrayal of educational work in Turkey students 
and faculty subscribed $8g0 to establish a “Marietta in Turkey.” A 
member of the senior class was sent out to teach science and coach 
athletics in St. Paul’s College at Tarsus. A similar subscription was 
made the next year for his support but after his return the project 
lapsed. 

The students have manifested a growing interest in the large 
affairs of the college world as well as in questions of national and 
international concern. Visiting speakers have widened their sym- 
pathies, and the formation of an International Relations Club, under 
the guidance of the department of economics and political science 
has been an added factor in this movement. In 1921 after an 
address in chapel a generous contribution was made to the Student 
Friendship Fund to aid students in European universities impover- 
ished by the post-war conditions. In 1926 several students attended a 
meeting of Ohio colleges at Oberlin College and later a meeting 
of American colleges at Princeton University called to study the 
student attitude toward the World Court. The student body has 
usually been represented at meetings of the National Student Fed- 
eration. A number of students have attended the summer session 
of the School of International Studies at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Among the speakers who have discussed international questions be- 
for the students are Rufus C. Dawes, of the class of 1886, who on his 
return from Berlin spoke on German Reparations and the Dawes 
Plan; Dr. Ernst Jackh of Berlin; Dr. Tibor Eckhardt de Posony, 
Attorney General of Hungary; and Kemal Mitwain of India. 
National affairs have been presented by such authorities as Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Dr. Paul Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
Norman Thomas and Rabbi Tarshish. Marietta students have been 
present at such gatherings as the Ohio Student Conference on 
Economic Justice. Together with other colleges and universities of 
this country and Europe they have voted on questions of national 
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and international interest such as the discussion begun by the 
Oxford Union in England as to the attitude of students in case their 
country should engage in war. 


XI. Variep INCENTIVES 


ARIOUS METHOps of stimulating intellectual ambition have been 
Vie The granting of scholarships has been placed on a 
basis of scholarly work as well as of need. For several years silver 
cups have been provided by President Parsons and the late Benjamin 
F. Strecker to be competed for by the fraternity, sorority and non- 
fraternity and non-sorority groups. Several new prizes have been 
added to those of earlier years. These include one to encourage 
appreciation of English fiction, especially the novels of Dickens, 
given in memory of Ione Congdon Hammond, of the class of 1914, 
by her husband, Donald J. Wormer; the Fort Henry prize to 
stimulate interest in American ideals and institutions, given by a 
trustee of the College; a prize to encourage interest in economics 
given by the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company in memory of 
John W. Crooks, of the class of 1897; two prizes for young women 
awarded for scholastic standing, one of them by the Chi Omega 
sorority, and the other by the Pan Hellenic council; and a prize 
established by the late Asa W. Waters, of the class of 1871, to be 
given to the member of Alpha Sigma Phi in the junior class who 
stands highest scholastically in the fraternity. 

In 1932 the Asa Shinn McCoy fellowship was established: 

This fellowship is the gift of Mr. James C. McCoy of Grasse, 
France, given as a memorial to his father, the Reverend Asa Shinn 
McCoy, valedictorian of the class of 1849. The funds given 
amount to $8,000. The income from $6,000 is to provide a fellow- 
ship for graduate study for a young man who on his graduation 
receives the Summa Cum Laude or the Magna Cum Laude and who 
is, in the opinion of the trustees, in all respects worthy of the honor. 
The additional $2,000 has been given as a protective fund for the 
fellowship and it is hoped that in time it will provide other similar 
fellowships. 

To the original honor society, Phi Beta Kappa, has been added 
another, Pi Kappa Delta, a national honorary debating society, to 
which students who have participated in inter-collegiate debates are 
eligible, and also a chapter of Beta Beta Beta, a national honorary 
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biological fraternity, established in 1926, whose purpose is to pro- 
mote interest in the biological sciences and to further the general 
objectives of science. 

Several new clubs have been established in connection with dif- 
ferent departments: the Mathematics Club; the Science Club; the 
International Relations Club; the Writers’ Club; the Scrawlers’ 
Guild, and the Philomathean Club, the last three devoted to writing 
and the reading of general literature; the Cercle Francais; the 
Spanish Club; the German Club; the Glee Club, the Orchestra and 
Chorus and the College Band. These different clubs have been 
maintained with much success and have undoubtedly been bene- 
ficial to the intellectual interests of the College. Some of them 
have brought stimulating speakers to the campus. 

The literary societies, Alpha Kappa and Psi Gamma, continued 
for a number of years to be mentioned in the annual catalogue, 
but as a matter of fact they have long ceased to exist in spite of 
the eloquent appeals and glowing recitals of their early glory by 
returning alumni at Commencement. A writer in the Olzo in 1912 
explains the decline of the societies by the statement that “their ma- 
chinery is old and does not fit the needs of the day. In the per- 
functory efforts to keep them alive the student of today feels that 
he is merely trying to preserve something out of the past.” A sub- 
stitute for the old literary societies has been found in intercollegiate 
debating as well as in various clubs. Since about 1912 debating has 
been pursued with varying degrees of enthusiasm. Although it has 
never aroused general interest among the students, one debate with 
West Virginia Wesleyan was featured by the appearance of all the 
girls of the student body marching into the chapel dressed in blue 
and white and singing the College song. Marietta’s teams have de- 
bated with colleges in Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and 
on one occasion with a team of graduate students from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (England), and on another with a team from 
Sydney University in Australia. In 1915 the Olio reported: “The 
class in debating has moved into Alpha Kappa Hall where it is 
hoped the echoes of by-gone eloquence will prove a stimulating 
influence on the orators of today.” 

In 1921 “by the approval of six former members of Alpha Kappa, 
in accordance with its constitution” the debating class assumed the 
name Alpha Kappa. Since the coming in of the debating fraternity 
this title has been discontinued. In conjunction with Ohio University, 
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Marietta has fostered a debating league made ay of teams from 
the high schools of the Ohio valley. 

The students of these latter days have shown more interest in 
editing a newspaper than in producing a literary magazine like 
the Olio of earlier days. In 1914 the Olio was changed into a bi- 
weekly newspaper. This change was at least partly due to the 
enthusiasm inspired by President Hinman’s class in journalism. The 
editors of this college newspaper venture were pleased to receive a 
letter from an editor in an Eastern university assuring them that 
their paper was the best Western college paper that came to his 
desk. In 1919 the name was changed to the Blue and White, and 
the name Olio was retained for a monthly magazine. In 1931 the 
two were combined under the old name Olio and conducted as a 
weekly newspaper with occasional issues of a more literary char- 
acter. The newspaper numbers of the Olzo have followed the trends 
of modern journalism in many ways, notably in the use of columns, 
called by such names as “From Where We Sit,” “Hither and Yon,” 
and “Blather,” in which youthful imitators of the contemporary 
columnist generously share their ideas and experiences with their 
readers. Reviews of new books, an “Open Forum” devoted to 
criticism of the administration, faculty, and student body, besides 
the usual reports of athletic games and social diversions are among 
the features of the paper. The literary excellence of the Olio has 
varied considerably under different editorial boards because the 
editor-in-chief has often had to supply a large part of the copy. 
One enterprising editor issued the magazine under different cap- 
tions, such as the Short Story Number, the History Number, the 
Preachers’ Number, and the Poets’ Number, and was energetic and 
versatile enough to be his own chief contributor in each of these 
different fields. The Poets’ Number was especially notable for the 
number of young poets of the campus who permitted the publica- 
tion of their imaginative reactions to experiences, and for the editor’s 
adornment of the cover with a bit of free verse in which he ex- 
claimed: 


The whole college is a poem; 

The rhythms of dance orchestras; 

Poetic license running wild; 

The pulchritude of co-eds; 

The things of beauty that are toys forever; 
The couplets wandering on the campus 
With onomatapoetic cooings. 
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At least three of the students, Wilbur Schramm, Louise Horn- 
brook and Corbett Long, have had their poems published in the 
college anthology entitled New Anthology of College Verse, and 
Vernon Bowen has had a story included in the annual collection 
selected from the best fiction in the American colleges. The edi- 
torials in the campus publications have reflected the student interest 
in economics and political questions rather than in literature. 

In 1914 was begun a humorous publication called The Orphan, 
which has continued to appear at more or less regular intervals since 
that time. Like all humorous efforts both in college and outside 
The Orphan has not always been able to distinguish between humor 
and the merely unpleasant and even indecent, but it has main- 
tained a fairly high level as a magazine, and has often contained 
flashes of genuine wit and brilliant satire. Numbers have been 
variously dubbed Naughty. Marietta, April Fool Issue, and the Purity 
Number. This last, called forth by the administration’s effort to 
regulate the type of gowns worn at dances by the fair co-eds, was 
clever and funny both in its illustrations and its jokes. The editors 
assured the reader that he would “find nothing that will outrage his 
sense of decency or that of his mother, or that of his grandmother, 
and incidentally (and this is relatively unimportant) an almost 
total lack of humor.” The last statement was belied by the enjoy- 
ment with which the whole number was received. The usually seri- 
ous minded Olzo called it “a noble experiment” and greeted it with 
the announcement, “Orphan, Campus Comic Magazine, Reverses 
Old Policy; Issues Humorous Publication, First Funny Number is 
Given Out,” and was even stimulated to make its own front page 
overflow with wit. 

The Mariettana has continued its biennial appearance with more 
or less regularity, and has been a credit to the College. The issue 
of 1934-35 is appropriately named The Centennial Martettana. 

Play production has become one of the chief interests of the 
students. A dramatic club in 1914 made a striking success with the 
performance of “The Private Secretary” at the Auditorium, and this 
was followed by a number of plays put on entirely by the students. 
In 1921 Mr. Rea and Mr. Wisdom of the faculty organized a Players 
Club and at the same time built a Little Theatre in Andrews Hall, 
substituting ingenuity and patience for expensive equipment. The 
club soon became one of the most popular and one of the largest 
organizations on the campus. Mr. Rea was chiefly responsible for 
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the development of the Little Theatre and the Players Club. “He 
proved himself to be a past master in the technique of the stage,” in 
the words of a writer in the Olio. In 1927 Miss Vaughn Tryon, 
who had studied under Professor Baker in the Yale Theatre came 
to direct the Club. She was succeeded in 1929 by Miss Geneva 
Stephenson, who has had experience in play production at the Ohio 
State University. Under her direction the club participated in 1930 
in the Eva Le Gallienne Cup Tournament at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in which nine colleges took part, and in 1931 Miss Stephenson 
presented the Antigone of Sophocles in the Betsey Mills Club before 
the Ohio Classical Association. The Players Club has also competed 
in the Ohio Radio Dramatic Tournament for colleges. A bill of 
one act plays is given several times each semester, and a more elab- 
orate production is part of the Commencement exercises. 

Professor Hamilton has carried on the Glee Club work begun by 
Mr. Bird and has also maintained an orchestra. His courses in 
appreciation and the history of music have been of great value in 
developing an intelligent interest in music. Besides the many 
concert trips of the Glee Club and Orchestra and frequent broad- 
casting from Cincinnati and Columbus, an annual rendering of 
parts of the Messiah has come to be anticipated and enjoyed by all 
Marietta music lovers. After the presentation of the Messiah in 1933, 
President Parsons wrote for the Olio: 


I have heard Handel’s Messiah sung by not a few oratorio societies 
and distinguished soloists, but it never before stirred me as it did 
last Sunday evening. The setting was perfect, the arrangement of the 
chorus and the orchestra with the organ in the center of the chorus 
arc was ideal. What struck those of us who listened most of all was 
the forgetfulness of all who took part of everything except the music 
and the thought and feeling they were expressing through it. It was 
a great performance and we all were grateful to the orchestra and 
organist, the soloists, and the chorus, and to Mr. Hamilton also for 
his masterly achievement in bringing out the latent possibilities of 
those who worked so conscientiously and so enthusiastically under his 
leadership. 


XII. New Empuasis 


N ATHLETICS football has held first place in the interest of the 
l students, although basket ball and shell racing have become 
popular. Baseball, tennis, track, boxing, cross country running, and 
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wrestling have had their devotees, and among the co-eds archery 
and field hockey have been assiduously cultivated. 

In football Marietta from rg10 to 1920 was playing much larger 
colleges and winning a good percentage of the games. The season 
of 1914, under Coach Don Drumm, was an especially successful year. 
The work began in a training camp at the Dana farm up the 
Muskingum, and the Olio at the close of the season is dedicated 
to the team which lost only two games out of nine, these two de- 
feats being by Denison and West Virginia Universities. The next 
year the team was proud to make a touchdown against the Univer- 
sity of Michigan “by a magnificent display of forward passes.” In 
1916-17 Marietta won the Ohio non-conference championship and 
in 1920 one of the best teams in the history of the College lost only 
one game, namely to Boston College. 

Marietta has had a number of excellent basket ball teams. In 
1915 a remarkable record was made, nineteen games being played 
and only one lost. The team piled up 833 points to 398 for their 
opponents, and one of the players, Don Whiting, was selected as “the 
best forward in the state.” 

Tennis has had a somewhat checkered career, with a good 
schedule of intercollegiate games in some years and in others no 
games at all. 

There have been several important developments in athletics. In 
1916 the Marietta Athletic Field at the corner of Greene and Fifth 
streets was acquired. Although its usefulness has been curtailed by 
its low level it has afforded a fairly good field for football. In 
1918 an athletic council was formed composed of faculty and 
student members. This group elected both the general manager 
and the student manager of athletics. At the same time stricter 
eligibility rules were made. President Parsons, early in his admin- 
istration, took a definite stand in the matter of athletics, seeking 
to get rid of professionalism and to put the teams on a strictly 
amateur basis. He insisted that the trustees and faculty should have 
control of athletics. In line with this policy a professorship of 
physical education was created, the incumbent of which holds his 
position on the same basis as the rest of the faculty. The treasurer’s 
office was made responsible for the auditing of bills and the 
handling of funds. In 1926 the College was admitted to the Ohio 
Conference. The result of this policy was to put athletics on a 
better basis at Marietta, although the absence of subsidized athletics, 
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and of students who would naturally be drawn to a college of 
athletic fame, caused a slump in the matter of victories. The presi- 
dent has sought to instil into the student body a true sporting spirit 
that would discount the fact of defeat. This policy of the College 
has met with some criticism among the alumni and students, one 
writer in the Olio satirically dubbing it “simon pure milk white 
athletics”; but the administration and the faculty believe that it 
has abundantly justified itself. 

The Ban Johnson Field House erected in 1929 has stimulated a 
program of intra-mural sports. A detailed plan to encourage both 
students and faculty to engage in wholesome sports and recreation, 
with interfraternity tournaments in golf, tennis, baseball, track, 
relays, cross country running, crew racing, boxing, wrestling, and 
horse shoe pitching, has been worked out. A trophy is given to the 
fraternity winning the largest number of points. The director of 
the Betsey Mills Club gymnasium has at times also arranged intra- 
mural contests for the women. 

The gift by the Marietta Kiwanis Club of the boat house and of 
several shells has made possible the revival of crew racing. Marietta 
has had to compete with much larger institutions in which racing 
has been carried on for years, and where there are ample funds to 
purchase the best equipment, but its crews have acquitted them- 
selves with great credit. In 1931 the University of Washington 
crew stopped on its way east and raced against the Marietta varsity 
and jayvee crews on the Ohio river. They were entertained at the 
Anchorage, the home of Edward MacTaggart, of the class of 1892. 
The Marietta crew also rowed against the Penn State, Harvard and 
the Navy crews at Philadelphia this same year, and their work was 
warmly praised by the eastern sport writers. In 1932 they competed 
on the Ohio river course with the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, in 1933 with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and in 1934 with Rollins College. The fraternity houses have 
usually been thrown open to the visiting crews and the Marietta 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has underwritten the events. An 
observation train and an excellent automobile highway along the 
river have enabled spectators to follow the races, and they have 
become an annual event of great interest to the College and 
community. 

The multiplication of college groups has necessitated the publica- 
tion of a social calendar each semester. This calendar arranged 
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by the dean of women is heavily freighted with social affairs such as 
fraternity and sorority house parties; rushing parties and dances; 
all-college dances, including the Gridiron Ball, the Junior Prom- 
enade, the Sophomore Frolique, and the Freshmen Thé Dansant, 
besides the meetings of innumerable clubs. 

The students, although more or less civilized, have continued to 
manifest at intervals the same “human nature in the raw” which 
their fathers and grandfathers exhibited in former years. The faculty 
minutes record that in 1910 the entire junior class was suspended 
for some un-named defiance of college discipline, and that certain 
students were excluded for a period from the dormitory for throw- 
ing water from the window upon passers-by; and also that in 1912 
because of “depredations in chapel a number of students were sus- 
pended for the remainder of the year and a fine of $5.00 was levied 
on each suspended student and on all who took part in the affair, 
to cover the damages.” Later records disclose similar outbreaks, due 
probably to the fact that the sense of humor of the students and the 
faculty is not always the same. In general, it may be said that the 
movement towards student self-government has tended to stabilize 
campus life by creating a sense of responsibility. Cap and Gown 
Day for some time furnished an incentive to the juniors to break 
up the solemnity of the occasion by a chapel disturbance, once with 
so much damage that each junior was fined $10, but this ceremonial 
has gradually become recognized as a serious scholastic event and 
the creative genius of the juniors is exercised in a mock celebration 
after chapel in which there is sometimes a display of genuine wit. 
Hazing of any kind has practically disappeared. In accordance with 
the changing spirit of the times most of the earlier restrictions have 
been removed, such as required church attendance, and the closing 
of the library on Sunday afternoons. Even the faculty have felt the 
new spirit, if an item in the Olzo in 1929 can be trusted, according 
to which “the insidious love of light and frivolous pleasures is slowly 
working its way into the once gigantic intellects of our revered 
faculty.” 

The students have always shown a marked fondness for the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, George Edward Elliot, 
familiarly known as “Dad,” partly because of his loyalty and devo- 
tion to the College, and partly because of their appreciation of the 
fact that they can never outwit him. Dad began his term at the Col- 
lege in 1893, and his successive anniversaries have been celebrated by 
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students and faculty. On his tenth he was greeted by the Olio as 
“professor of economical Janitorship, the most popular member of 
the faculty.” On his thirtieth anniversary at the regular chapel 
service he was conducted much against his will to the platform 
and compelled to listen to a series of eulogies by President Parsons 
and others, to which he responded with a few words of thanks and 
the remark that he had never realized how great a man he was 
until he had listened to these speeches. The students presented him 
with a watch, an appropriate gift, as it is Dad and his watch that 
regulate the life of the College; the faculty gave him a sum of 
money, and the trustees added a substantial increase in salary. 
On his fortieth anniversary the Olio sponsored a dinner in his honor 
which was attended by a large number of students and faculty. 
There were after dinner toasts, ending with a short but much 
appreciated speech by the guest of honor. Dad is a shrewd but 
kindly judge of human nature, especially student nature, and in his 
reminiscences of his long years with the College he likes to tell 
of campus pranks. When he assumed office he lived for a year or 
more in the old dormitory. He even claims that “life in the 
dormitory was interesting at times,’ and that “many good boys 
roomed there.” The boys, however, were “not very watchful” as to 
who was beneath the window when they threw out the contents 
of their water buckets; perhaps it was “a student dressed up to call 
on his girl, an insurance man calling on a prospective customer or a 
parson seeking lost sheep.” He recalls tolerantly various escapades 
even though they added to his labors. Erwin Hall he calls “the 
oldest building on the campus for night prowlers, especially the 
tower where the bell and clock are housed,” from which many times 
the clock hands, the bell clapper, “and even the letters over the door 
to the bell rope were removed,” and in most cases Dad can name 
the student who did the “removing.” The present library building 
in spite of its dignity, he says, “has seen rough usage,” such as “put- 
ting a cow and calf in the upstairs lecture room together with beer 
kegs and sprinklers.” When “some boys of the class of 1896 put a 
liquid ingredient” into the hot air furnace in Andrews Hall to 
smoke Professor Mitre out of his class room, Dad comments with 
keen relish, “Well, he went.” He tells also that “one morning when 
Prexy Perry went to hear his class to his surprise he found the class 
was made up of Easter biddies in baby chairs taken from the Baptist 
Church” and that “even Professor Coar’s chickens have been to 
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college.” He remembers the exciting life of the chapel chairs; once 
“they were loaded on a box car and were about to be shipped to no- 
where when the conductor on the Pennsylvania railroad discovered 
them. We had the chairs back for chapel. They have been in 
various other places, Mound Cemetery, Chair Factory Run, on 
porches and on telephone poles.” The pulpit too “has had its ins 
and outs. It has visited Macksburg, traveled out the Pike where the 
boys held a midnight chapel in a wheat field, and has perched on a 
pier of the Muskingum Bridge.” But Dad recalls these checkered 
events of his many years with a chuckle and he tells his stories of 
the long procession of students who have walked the campus paths 
during his time with genuine affection in his tone, even though he 
does mention that in the days of the board walks the late night 
strollers sometimes “used to turn them upside down.” The spirit 
of eternal youth which has made him the friend of several gen- 
erations of students, his rare mingling of sentiment and humor, 
as well as his unconscious absorption of the literary atmosphere of 
the campus have impelled him to compose the verse with which 
he closes his written reminiscences: 
7 It was a lover and his lass 

That o’er the green campus did pass 

In the Springtime. 
He saw a sign on the Campus 
Keep off the grass 
In the Springtime. 

Two new fraternities have been added to the campus group, the 
Nu Phi and the Theta Kappa Nu. The Nu Phi was organized in 
1916 as a local fraternity with sixteen charter members, all upper- 
class men. It has constantly maintained a high standard of scholar- 
ship. The chapter house is on Fourth Street opposite the campus. 
The first Ohio chapter of Theta Kappa Nu was established at 
Marietta in 1925. It grew out of the local fraternity Tau Sigma 
Tau, which had been in existence since 1920. The chapter house is 
on Third Street. Theta Kappa Nu was founded at Drury College, 
and in 1925 had twenty-one chapters in thirteen states. 

In 1921 Alpha Digamma, the oldest existing fraternity at the 
College, having been organized in 1859, became the Marietta chap- 
ter of the national Alpha Tau Omega. This fraternity was founded 
at the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, Virginia. In 1921 
there were seventy-six chapters in forty-six states. The local chapter 
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has a fraternity home on Fifth Street constructed from a portion of 
the old President’s House. An earlier chapter of Alpha Tau Omega 
had been organized at Marietta in 1890 but its charter was given up 
in 1898. The Alpha Sigma Phi and the Delta Upsilon fraternities 
have acquired new and attractive houses, the first on Fourth Street, 
in the house that was formerly the Van Metre home, and the latter 
on Fifth Street in the recent residence of Beman Plumer, of the 
class of 1900, and for many years previously the home of Dr. J. D. 
Cotton, of the class of 1842. A Marietta alumnus, John H. Roemer, 
of the class of 1887, was national president of Alpha Sigma Phi in 
1920. 

The fraternities have co-operated more closely recently than in 
earlier times. For some years there has been an inter-fraternity 
council, with members from both alumni and undergraduates, 
which has discussed and legislated to some degree in general fra- 
ternity affairs. There are also occasional inter-fraternity parties. 


XIII. Fremty EstasiisHep 


@ieditegece gradually became firmly established in the College. 
Not long after it had been introduced a writer in the Olio 
commented on the co-eds: 


All are agreed that the new regime has been a complete success. 
The regular work of the College has gone on quietly, pleasantly and 
satisfactorily. The co-eds have quickly learned to conform to the 
accepted standards. They can sing the wrong verse in chapel exer- 
cises, join the class cuts even when they have to escape the profs 
by jumping out of the window, and as for flunking, they can perform 
it most beautifully. 


The women of the College have developed customs which are 
already passing into tradition. Among these is the annual May 
Day cut when they quietly “fold their tents and steal away” on 
some unannounced morning and spend the day in the country, far 
from the disturbing presence of the men. The faculty accept the 
situation, and for the day the College is once more for men only. 
The men profess to be delighted with the change but when the 
co-eds return to the campus on the following day they are warmly 
welcomed. 

In 1920 the Omicron Delta Alpha Epsilon was founded with 
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seven charter members, and in 1923 the first national sorority, the 
Chi Omega, was established with ten, absorbing the earlier Alpha 
Nu Sigma. There were at this time sixty-six chapters in the Chi 
Omega. The “open declaration of the order is Hellenic culture 
and Christian ideals.” It is “the first of the national sororities to 
put on a program of social and civic work.” The Philomathean, a 
national honorary literary society for women, and for a few years 
the Sigma Sigma Delta, a national open sorority, were maintained. 
All of the sororities, the Beta Theta, the Omicron Delta, and the 
Chi Omega, have chapter homes, but they are not used for resi- 
dence. In 1926 they formed a Pan-Hellenic council whose officers 
are selected in rotation from the different sororities. The council 
manages rushing and other concerns of the sororities, and sponsors 
an annual Pan-Hellenic ball. In 1931 the sororities joined together 
and elected a woman president of the student body, but the men 
announced this would not happen again. In 1915 when one hun- 
dred and nine women had graduated from the College a study of 
their subsequent careers showed that thirty-four per cent were 
married (seventy-five per cent of the older alumnae), thirty-six 
per cent were teachers, nine per cent librarians, ten per cent house- 
keepers, nine per cent business women, and two per cent graduate 
students. 

Several events of recent years have been of importance to the 
women of the College. One of these was the appointment of a 
dean of women. Another was the gift by John Mills and William 
W. Mills of the beautiful Dorothy Webster Hall as a dormitory. 
Four other buildings had previously been used for this purpose, 
among them the former Sniffen home, and the house which later 
became the Administration Building, on the opposite corner of 
College and Fifth streets. A third event was the erection of the 
Betsey Mills Club, with its unusually well-equipped gymnasium. 
A fourth was the admission in 1931 of Marietta College into the 
American Association of University Women. 

The administration of the College aims to preserve a ratio of 
one-third women to two-thirds men in the student body. This is 
approximately maintained although the addition to the curriculum 
of courses in art and music, together with the attractiveness of the 
Dorothy Webster Hall and the Betsey Mills Club, constantly 
threaten to alter the proportion. 
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A INSTRUCTOR who came to Marietta from an Eastern college, 
writing in 1933 after a residence of two years, sums up his 
impressions of the College: 

1. Faculty-student contacts ssinfornel friendly and frequent (as 
witness the Olio and Orphan). The most pleasant I’ve encoun- 
tered yet. 

2. Students—fewer supersophisticated Country Club members, 
obviously wealthy or colorlessly virtuous students than in the average 
college. Homogeneous and democratic. 

3. Athletics—little if any over emphasis, comparatively speak- 
ing. Intramural sports well managed and sufficiently numerous to 
give all nonvarsity athletes their fill. A CREW, listed in the World 
Almanac as one of thirteen American college crews, whose perform- 
ances have given and will give Marietta publicity throughout the 
nation out of all proportion to the size of the College. 

4. Extra curricular activities—a Glee Club. A college paper with 
a sane viewpoint, yet worth reading. A dramatic organization in 
which a definite attempt is made to have as many different students 
as possible participate in the acting, playwriting and management. 
Numerous other efficiently functioning clubs, such as the Scrawlers’ 
Guild, International Relations Club, German Club. 

5. Speakers Fund and International Fellowship—both of these 
are gaining considerable prestige for the College in circles which 
would otherwise be oblivious of our existence, besides supplementing 
formal education in a way a few, but not many, other colleges have 
done. 

6. Marietta, the town and its people—a beautiful tradition-laden 
city offering semi-southern hospitality. Beneficial interpenetrations 
of college and community activities. Whole-hearted support by 
townspeople (whether alumni or not) in student ventures. 


The creation in 1921 of an alumni council with an executive 
committee and a paid secretary, George J. Blazier, of the class of 
1914, has proved to be of value in many ways. The office has been 
able to find and list the addresses of ninety-five per cent of the 
alumni, each year finding new ones and correcting errors. The 
council also issued in 1928 a general biographical catalogue of the 
officers and alumni of the College. This was the first general cata- 
logue since rgor. It included for the first time biographical material 
of former students who did not graduate, from the beginning 
to 1915. 

In 1922 under the auspices of the Alumni Association the Mari- 
etta Alumni Quarterly, later called the Alumnus, was inaugurated. 


DOROTHY WEBSTER HALL 


WILLIAM WEBSTER MILLS JOHN MILLS 


The Sons of John Mills of the First Board of Trustees 
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The design of this magazine was to keep the alumni in touch with 
the College and the College in touch with the alumni, as well as to 
enable all graduates and former students to continue their friend- 
ships and acquaintances, and also to serve as an organ for the free 
expression of alumni opinion. The chief features of the magazine 
have been a message from the president, a report of the happen- 
ings at the College during the quarter, accounts of the meetings of 
alumni clubs, memorials of deceased alumni, and news from the 
different classes. Many articles have preserved reminiscences of 
undergraduate days. The magazine has proved a valuable factor 
in the college life and has abundantly justified itself. 

In 1923 the Alumni Association established the Marietta fund, 
at first called the revolving fund. Alumni and other friends of 
the College have subscribed to it generously. In ten years, from 
1923 to 1933 the fund amounted to $64,662. The money is expended 
in the maintenance of the alumni office, intramural and intercol- 
legiate athletics, a student loan and a college rehabilitation program. 

The alumni clubs have increased during recent years. Meetings 
have been held, in many cases annually, at Akron, Syracuse, Colum- 
bus, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chattanooga, Washington, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Wheeling, Parkersburg, Seattle, Charleston, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Toledo, and Los Angeles. The meetings of these clubs are 
usually attended by the president or other representatives of the 
College. They have proved to be of great value. Among other 
services they have assisted materially in the various financial drives, 
the eighty-fifth anniversary campaign having been launched at 
the annual meeting of the Columbus Club in 1919. They have 
also directed prospective students to Marietta. The alumni secre- 
tary in a study of the influences bringing students to the College 
for the period 1923-1927 showed that out of 647 new students 170 
were brought through the efforts of alumni, with only 54 coming 
through contacts with undergraduates. This closer relationship 
between the College and the alumni has resulted in widening the 
area from which the students come. 

The loyalty of the alumni to their Alma Mater is evidenced by 
the fact that they send their sons and daughters to Marietta. In 
1924 a photograph was taken on the steps of the library of a group 
of sixteen students whose parents, one or both, had been at Marietta. 
Few recent alumni have equalled the record of Irwin G. Jennings, 
of the class of 1910, who has sent two sons and three daughters, 
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or that of W. Bay Irvine, 17, who has sent to the College a stream 
of students from the high school at Sharon, Pennsylvania, of which 
he is vice-principal. 

A study of the graduates of the College made in 1926 shows 
that, at that time, the total number since the first diplomas were 
granted in 1838 was 1544, of whom 1262 were men, and 212 were 
women. There were 1003 living alumni. A listing of the occu- 
pations of the men graduates gave the following results: 


Commercial lwPursuits (ee eee 379 
EauGation as ep. eee ein ar ie MOM In) aC egT Oe eat eee 292 
Encineeringuieh ioe UU AG Rane ay A eae 52 
Dea ee CNR IN ARLES CEC ACNE SO ne Se 151 
Bin evAriseen et UUM CEL anh tig DAN a ay ata ene erage 7 
IMin istry ir tie COONS as LR Fe eee en 2a 
Medicine) Come Memes ak In ean Sabeg aT ey ae 90 
Journalisnn) sos Men ioe cui 0 eS SAN Ne ela 12 
Social Works iii eee hea et ea tiedten benno he aren 7 
Library Work ane ioe ate ne ie meee 6 
OtherProtessionsy eters pasties beret eer anee 51 


The changes in the relative popularity of different occupations 


is also interesting: 
1836-1855 1916-1925 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Businessi iis sone AUR Tne Ry need 16. 39.4 


Meaching eee Rae 13.6 44.4 
Engineers, Chemists included .... .6 at 
Dea Wik eee Ae An Ga Sea eae a 18.8 2.3 
Medicine si Gan Ui Ocarina ie 9.6 2.6 
Ministry and Missionaries ........ SOA, 17 
Other: Occtipationsaa: 2 eat al) 4.3 


Thus in the first twenty years there went into the ministry, law, 
and medicine approximately 64 per cent of the graduates. In the 
decade from 1916 to 1926 these professions claimed 6.6 per cent 
while business advanced from 16 to 39.4 per cent and teaching from 
13.6 to 44.4 per cent. It is also interesting to note that from 1916 to 
1926 thirty-two alumni were engaged in graduate study at various 
universities. This number has been greatly increased in recent years. 

An article entitled “The Colleges’ Contribution to Intellectual 
Leadership” published in School and Society in 1930 reveals the 
excellent standing of Marietta graduates. With the article was a 
table listing seventy colleges according to the percentage of living 
alumni in Who’s Who in America. Marietta stood sixteenth in 
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the whole list and was first among the Ohio colleges that were 
named. 

Marietta has always been able to count on the loyalty of its 
alumni, and many of the classes have been especially noted for the 
enthusiasm of their reunions. The class of 1874 has had a reunion 
at every ten year period and an extra one in 1910. Seven of the 
ten living members were present at the fiftieth. They numbered 
twenty-two at graduation. Until his death in 1930 Thomas J. Kelley 
of Cincinnati was the influence that kept this class together. In 1914 
a history of the class was written. The class of 1881 has always 
responded in large numbers to the call for a reunion. The class 
of 1884 has kept up the warm friendships of college days and its 
members can be counted on to return for their reunions. In 1924 
seven of the fifteen who graduated celebrated their fortieth anniver- 
sary by coming to Marietta as the guests of General Charles G. 
Dawes in his private car. As soon as they arrived they walked 
down to Jake Pfaff’s to see whether the ice cream tasted as it did 
forty years before, and then went to have their picture taken. Every 

meal was a class reunion with a flood of stories told on each other, 
but they called the dinner in the car on Sunday evening their class 
banquet. Pfaff’s ice cream and chocolate cake, furnished by Jake’s 
son, “Eppie’, received enthusiastic appreciation. The reunion was 
also made notable by the fact that during his stay, General Dawes 
was nominated for Vice-President of the United States by the 
Republican Convention at Cleveland. William W. Mills, of the 
class of 1871, was the delegate to this convention from the Fifteenth 
Congressional District of Ohio. The class of 1874, celebrating its 
fiftieth reunion, unanimously adopted a resolution requesting Mr. 
Mills to vote “for our distinguished alumnus for vice-president.” 
The class of 1890 has also returned with much of the high spirit and 
enthusiasm which made it famous during college days. 

The members of the Marietta Ambulance Unit, though not all 
of the same class, have had several reunions, notably one at the 
time of the inauguration of President Parsons, and another at the 
country home of Beman G. Dawes near Newark, where the Unit 
planted a tree in the Arboretum. 

Mrs. Agnes McKay Henking, of the class of 1899, sent a poem 
to be read at the thirtieth reunion of her class, one stanza of which 
runs as follows: 
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Backward, turn backward, oh hair in your flight, 
Make me a brunette again, just for tonight. 
Scatter, you wrinkles, in every direction, 

Give me once more a schoolgirl complexion. 

Drop off, oh figure, the contour of fifty, 

Make me eighteen again, slender and nifty. 

Now call the friends, start a hullaballoo, 

We'll show the world what the nineties could do. 


The fraternities and sororities are naturally the center of interest 
for most of the alumni at their return, and the acquisition of chap- 
ter houses has to some extent made up for the lack of a “Union” 
such as many colleges provide. The women who attended the Col- 
lege before 1907, when the first sorority was established, formed in 
1928 a society which they called “Alpha Sigma.” The members 
meet at commencement time each year, and have a luncheon and a 
program, which, from all reports, seems to rival those of the regular 
sororities. 

J. Dudley Chamberlain, of the class of 1913, has written the fol- 
lowing appreciation of the quality of Marietta alumni: 

A BALLADE OF MARIETTA MEN 
Joe Smith took all the science stuff on high, 
He was a shark in Math and Chemistree. 
Bill Jones, his pal, passed all the lab stuff by 
But shone in French and Greek and Philosophee. 
But that you know was back in "Ninety-three— 
Joe’s doing God’s work now in Hindustan, 
And Bill’s a millionaire in Okmulgee! 
Each is a regular Marietta Man! 
In Nineteen-four the profs would always sigh 
When Bob Brown’s name came up in “faculty. 
To him each lecture was a lullaby; 
His answers always seemed extempore. 
But all old football coaches now agree 
That none could ever beat him when he ran 
The long punts down. He’s Governor. You see 
He is a regular Marietta Man! 
So here’s a fact I think you can’t deny, 
No matter if you’re “Fresh” or just trustee, 
On real Marietta men you can rely 
Up to and through the highest high degree! 
Then listen, friends, to my sincere decree: 
In searching for a leader in the van— 
A banker, preacher, prof or nominee— 
Go get a regular Marietta Man! 
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L’ENVOI 


So, Prex, when my frail bark has hit the sea, 
I only hope with conscience clear you can 
In passing praise say this brief word for me: 
‘He was a regular Marietta Man!” 


A” so ENDS the volume with a scrap of enthusiastic doggerel. 
Only a few scattered memoranda remain of the chapter which 
was not yet written when death intervened. It is not unseemly that 
the book did not proceed to a planned end. A history of Marietta 
College can not be completed while the College still lives. 

If we, in the love for our College, wish to glorify it, it should 
not be because of its aspirations, but because of what it has done, 
and the story of this must be told in the lives of those who have 
passed through its halls. The roster of those who have gained 
recognition would perhaps be long, but it is not in numbers that 
we look for the measure of spiritual accomplishment. 

There is a man, the study of whose character and life will etch 
upon our consciousness a comprehension of the philosophy which 
has created “our Marietta.’ This man was one who acquired the 
durable satisfactions of life through the development of character; 
one who used words with dexterity and art, but to whom they were 
tools for the expression of thought; whose charity was based on 
understanding; whose gentle humor threw living color and light 
on monotonous mediocrities; whose fulfilled life expressed itself in 
generosity, humor and sympathy, and above all, in complete self- 
respect. It is a happy circumstance that he should be the author of 
the history of the College that he loved so much. 

H. M.D; 
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